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Our fellow-citizens of the New-England States are said 
to have their predilections. They are fond of projects in 
every department of inquiry—of schemes of improvement 
which rise and fall with the revolutions to which public 
opinion is necessarily subject among a highly intelligent and 
inquisitive people. The spirit of discovery is abroad there. 
Progress is the rule and rest the exception. Nothing is sta- 
tionary among them. Reforms are always needed, theories 
always popular. They have never reached the ultimatum in 
any thing. They dislike old things. Even truth is sometimes 
too gray-headed for them, and a speculation is preferred if 
it come ina respectable guise, and have the charm of novelty 
to recommend it. The past is quite obsolete in their judg- 
ment; the present eminently defective, while over the future 
hang the sunshine and rays of glory. Posterity are to enjoy 
every thing, and the present generation are mere pioneers 
to level mountains, cut down trees, dig out roots, and mac- 
adamize streets and roads. 

This restless spirit of change, which characterizes our 
countrymen, is attended with its disadvantages. ‘The pow- 
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ers of invention are continually tasked to the utmost, but the 
misfortune is, that when a discovery is made, it is petted 
and praised and played with like a child’s rattle for a while, 
but as soon as all its beauties are scanned, it is laid upon the 
shelf like an old and neglected thing. It iseven pronounced 
a failure, a mistake, a fatal error, and something new and 
something better is demanded to meet the wants of the age, 
and suit the genius of the people. No stranger, who ever 
visited this country, was received with more enthusiasm than 
the famous Joseph Lancaster, of monitorial-instruction mem- 
ory. His progress through the New-England States was 
like the progresses of the kings and queens of England through 
their dominions—one continual triumph. His system of 
teaching a multitude of children, through the instrumentality 
of boys and girls, wasa novelty. The idea of it was stolen, 
but no matter, it was a good one, or it was thought to be so. 
There was economy in the plan, and economy has always 
been a consideration with our countrymen. It was seriously 
proposed that the system should be introduced into the col- 
leges, and Latin and logic be taught by monitors instead of 
professors; but before this great revolution in learning teok 
place, it was discovered that boys do not make good teach- 
ers, that they want the necessary information and experience, 
and that teachers must be something of philosophers, which 
boys are not. The plan accordingly was abandoned as im- 
practicable.and impolitic, and it is now pronounced by Mr. 
Mann to have been the merest folly and romance. Then 
followed a great rage for gymnasiums. The bodies of the 
rising generation, their joints, thews, muscles, nerves and 
sinews were to be educated. The Greek and Roman games 
were to be restored. Boys were to run and leap and climb 
and fence and wrestle and exercise their limbs and get 
health. Girls were to let nature have its way in the devel- 
opment of their persons. They were to adopt the let-alone 
policy of the anti-protectionists. Corsets were pronounced 
iniquitous, and bustles abominable, and spinning, weaving, 
shoe-binding, house-work, factory-work and all-work, serv- 
ing, as they do, to unfold and invigorate the physical facul- 
ties, were recommended by reformers of the transcendental 
class, as highly feminine accomplishments—* the top and 
glory of life.” But the passion for physical education passed 
away even before children of either sex had arrived at legal 
age, and they then began to be treated as if they had no 
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bodies at all, and were all soul. It was then discovered, 
that, in all previous systems of education, the heart had been 
sadly overlooked, and that an era in education was about 
to dawn, in which the heart should be sent to school, and 
the dormant affections of love, gratitude and pity be awa- 
kened from their slumbers, and be subjected to a proper 
training. Even a creed was contemplated by some, and the 
whole country, in a short time, was to be peopled by philan- 
thropists and saints. Then followed the discovery that the 
memory had all along been cultivated at the expense of the 
understanding—that it had been loaded with much greater 
burthens than it could bear—burthens which endangered the 
due balance of the faculties—that man was an intellectual 
being, and reason his highest prerogative, which there- 
fore ought to occupy the foreground of the picture, and 
be treated with marked respect. Measures were taken ac- 
cordingly to quicken the intellect, and to cause children to 
think profoundly and rapidly, and memory and the heart 
sank all at once to a low grade in the scale of excellence. 
Then succeeded the triumph of things over words, and 
of the qualities of things over the names by which they 
were known, and language stood a fair chance of being 
banished from the schools as a part of learning. Children 
were to study nature, to examine facts and draw their own 
inferences. Lord Bacon, of all philosophers, was the only 
true one, and synthesis the only natural and equitable mode 
of acquiring knowledge. If progress were proposed, there 
should be an induction from particulars to generals, and not 
from generals to particulars according to the old method. 
The consternation produced among theorists by the doctrines 
of phrenology, undermining all old maxims, and requiring a 
totally new re-organization of the system of education, can 
scarcely be conceived. Here was an entirely new consti- 
tution of man to be studied,—-a new system of metaphysics 
superseding those of Aristotle, Des Cartes, Locke, Kant, 
Brown, Reid, Stewart, and the founders of other schools of 
intellectual philosophy. The cerebrum and cerebellum,—the 
seats of thought and feeling,—were suddenly elevated to the 
highest pitch of eminence, and the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties stood prominently forth on different parts of the cra- 
nium as upon a map, and could be measured and bounded 
with as much accuracy as the different countries, mountains, 
plains, rivers, lakes and oceans of the globe in which we live. 
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Here was matter for the most profound consideration. 
Phrenology had disclosed what nature had done for every 
individual, what his capacities were, what his propensities, 
and what education ought to do for him, in order to develope 
the former and encourage or restrain the latter. The last 
discovery that has been made in our day, is, that the mind 
may see, feel, hear, touch, taste and smell independently of 
the organs of sense ; but what influence this theory is to have 
upon the training of the faculties, remains to be determined 
by those who preside over the mysteries of the intellect and 
undertake to manage it. 

Notwithstanding the perpetual discussion of theories which 
should have shed light upon the subject, Mr. Mann, in his 
seventh annual Report, professes his inability to expound 
the great problem of education. He is not satisfied with 
what has yet been done, even in Massachusetts, to perfect 
the schools. He is oppressed by the greatness of his theme, 
and by the responsibility that rests upon him, resulting from 
the official station that he occupies. This is right enough 
and very natural, and we acquit him of all affectation or de- 
sire to magnify his office beyond measure. We may well 
give him credit for sincerity when he asserts, that the proper 
training of the mind is an art of the greatest difficulty and 
delicacy, and embraces duties calculated to task to the ut- 
most the highest powers of the most gifted intellect. It is 
true, that education has respect to elements and starting 
points; but this view of the subject is a very narrow, al- 
though common one enough with those who look only at 
the superficial aspects of it, without penetrating beyond the 
outer rind and surface, and examining those secret processes 
of nature, minute when singly considered, but powerful in 
the aggregate, by means of which the world, from age to 
age, and from generation to generation, is carried forward. 
There are other, higher and more extended views in which 
every man of sense regards this great subject. He connects 
education not only with beginnings but with endings, and 
beholds the endings stretching out towards infinity, and the 
interval as having relation to every stage of human progress 
between the lowest acquisitions of the humblest intellect and 
the loftiest discoveries of creative genius. He considers it 
in its bearing upon the mysterious structure of humanity,— 
upon the whole of humanity and not upon a part of it ;— 
upon the understanding and upon all its noble and command- 
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ing powers; upon the heart and all its tender and control- 
ling affections ; and even upon the physical powers of the 
body itself, through which mind acts upon mind and upon 
the external world. Whatever strengthens, enlarges, devel- 
opes, informs and elevates the soul, educates it, and prepares 
it to perform nobly its high vocation. Art, science, politics, 
the conduct of life, the laws under which God has placed the 
universe, and the laws under which man has placed his 
country,—all these are the objects of education, but above 
all, truth in relation to all things—truth which is only ano- 
ther name for power itself, and which imparts power, lustre 
and glory to the intellect. Progress, eternal progress, is the 
law of the human faculties, and the ministry of the teacher 
never ends, because the learner has never reached a boun- 
dary beyond which he cannot pass to some limit still beyond, 
and the great problem of education will never be solved, 
until the nature of the mind and its capabilities are fully un- 
derstood, together with all the means and instrumentalities 
by which its progress, in an infinite variety of directions, 
may be most effectively promoted. We are not surprised 
that Mr. Mann should be somewhat perplexed by the diffi- 
culties of his subject, and oppressed by the weight of his 
responsibility to his State and to his age. We see nothing 
in this diffidence but the modesty of true science,—a mo- 
desty which is quite consistent with an earnest devotion to 
a good and great cause, and which is always indicative of 
real merit. We are, however, we must confess, not a little 
astounded at the manner in which Mr. Brownson, in the last 
number of his Quarterly Review, speaks of this gentleman. 
We entertain a high respect for Mr. Brownson as a very 
vigorous writer, but we think he has erred in his estimate 
of Mr. Mann, when he asserts, that “he knows nothing of 
the philosophy of human nature, and nothing of Christian 
morals and theology,” and that “his theory is derived from 
German quacks, and can only rear up a generation of infi- 
dels.” We think that so wholesale a denunciation of a gen- 
tleman of sterling talents and real worth, and who stands 
deservedly high in the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
comes with ill grace from one whose philosophical opinions, 
at the present moment, are notoriously borrowed from Ger- 
man doctors, and whose claims to be recognized by the 
Protestant community, as an expounder of true theology, 
rest on the position he has recently taken, that “the stand- 
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ard of Christian truth is the word of God, as preserved 
and jnterpreted by Tux cuurcn, the decrees of councils, and 
the writings of the Fathers and accredited doctors !” and 
that “all are bound to conform to this standard, on pain of 
losing their right to the Christian name!” If Mr. Mann’s 
theology do not suit Mr. Brownson, it is because Mr. Brown- 
son isa Catholic, which he certainly has a right to be, if he 
chooses, and Mr. Mann is a Protestant. Mr. Mann, for all 
that, may be a very good theologian. We think he incul- 
cates good Christian doctrines, and good Christian morals, 
and sound principles of philosophy in his seventh annual 
report, which we are about to examine. We are as much 
astonished at Mr. Brownson’s gratuitous attack upon Mr, 
Mann, as we are with the startling information he gives us, 
that New-England, including Boston itself, is a very immoral 
portion of the American Union ; that the people there read 
very bad books indeed, and that this depravity results from 
their defective systems of education. Our hopes of the per- 
fectability of the race are thus suddenly disappointed. 'The 
citizens of Boston, we had always been accustomed to be- 
lieve, approached, in the item of morals, very near to the 
climax of humanity ; and the schools throughout New-Eng- 
land, have certainly hitherto enjoyed, and we think deserved- 
ly too, the very highest reputation. 

Let us turn to the document which lies before us. It de- 
serves attention, for it contains information new to the citi- 
zens of this country, particularly the Southern portion of it, 
which is both useful and important. Whatever may be 
said of Mr. Mann’s philosophy, and we do not think him 
either a stoic or an epicurean, he certainly is a close obser- 
ver. During the few months he spent in Europe, visiting 
the schools and examining the different systems of private 
and public instruction which prevail there, he made the most 
of his time, and is to be commended for his zeal and indus- 
try. There are parts of his report which are exceedingly 
eloquent. It breathes throughout a high, generous, hu- 
mane spirit, and an ardent devotion to the principles of 
American liberty, and to the cause of sound learning and of 
human progress every where. We do not concur with all 
his opinions on education, but we do with many of them. 
They are generally distinguished by good sense, and evince 
a thorough practical acquaintance with his subject. His 
views on some topics are not sufficiently extended, and we 
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are obliged to content ourselves with hints, the expression of 
mere opinions, and sometimes with isolated facts, where we 
should greatly prefer elaborate and well-considered argu- 
ments. But it would be unreasonable to expect that every 
important topic, upon which he makes only a passing com- 
ment, should be thoroughly discussed in a pamphlet of a 
hundred and fifty pages, when the proper investigation of 
each of those topics would require a volume. 

It is obvious, we think, that Mr. Mann was well prepared 
to go abroad on a mission of inquiry, having first made him- 
self well acquainted with the state of things at home : 


“For the six years,” he says, “during which I have been honored 
with an appointment to the office of Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, I have spared neither labor nor expense in fulfilling not only that 
provision of the law which requires that ‘the Secretary shall collect 
information,’ but also that injunction, not less important, that he shall 
‘diffuse as widely as possible, throughout every part of the Common- 
wealth, information of the most approved and successful methods of 
arranging the studies and conducting the education of the young.’ 
For this purpose, | have visited schools in most of the free States and 
in several of the slave States of the Union; have made myself ac- 
quainted with the different laws relative to public instruction, which 
have been enacted by the different Legislatures of our country ; have 
attended great numbers of educational meetings, and, as far as pos- 
sible, have read whatever has been written, whether at home or 
abroad, by persons qualified to instruct mankind on this momentous 
subject. Siill, | have been oppressed with a painful consciousness 
of my inability to expound the merits of this great theme in all their 
magnitude and variety, and have turned my eyes again and again to 
some new quarter of the horizon, in the hope that they would be 
greeted by a brighter beam of light. Under these circumstances, it 
was natural that the celebrity of institutions in foreign countries 
should attract my attention, and that I should feel an intense desire 
of knowing whether, in any respect, those institutions were superior 
to our own; and, if anything were found in them worthy of adoption, 
of transferring it for our improvement.” p. 70. 


In the course of his rapid tour, he visited various nations, 
speaking various languages : 


“In my travels, I visited England, Ireland and Scotland, crossed 
the German Ocean to Hamburgh, thence went to Madgeburgh, Ber- 
ja Potsdam, Halle and Weissenfels, in the kingdom of Prussia; to 

eipsic and Dresden, the two great cities in the kingdom of Saxony ; 
thence, to Erfurt, Weimar, Eisenach, etc., on the great route from 
the middle of Germany to Frankfort on the Maine; thence to the 
Grand Duchy of Nassau, of Hesse Darmstadt and of Baden; and, 
after visiting all the principal cities in the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, passed through Holland and Belgium to Paris.” p.71, 
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Of the impressions made upon his mind by what he saw 
of the scholastic establishments of Europe, we have the fol- 
lowing general summary : 


“In the course of this tour I have seen many things to deplore, and 
many to admire. [ have visited countries where there is no national 
system of education at all, and countries where the minutest details 
of the schools are regulated by law. I have seen schools in which 
each word and process, in many lessons, was almost overloaded with 
explanation and commentary ; and many schools in which 400 or 500 
children were obliged to commit to memory, in the Latin language, 
the entire book of Psalms and other parts of the Bible,—neither teach- 
ers nor children understanding a word of the language which they 
were prating. I have seen countries, in whose schools all forms of 
corporal punishment were used without stint or measure; and I have 
visited one nation, in whose excellent and well-ordered schools scarce- 
ly a blow has been struck for more than a quarter of a century. On 
reflection, it seems to nw that it would be most strange if, from all 
this variety of system and of no-system, of sound instruction and of 
babbling, of the discipline of violence and of moral means, many bene- 
ficial hints for our warning or our imitation, could not be derived; 
and as the subject comes clearly within the purview of my duty, ‘to 
collect and difluse information respecting schools, 1 venture to sub- 
mit to the Board some of the results of my observations. 

On the one hand, I am certain that the evils to which our own sys- 
tem is exposed, or under which it now labors, exist in some foreign 
countries, in a far more aggravated degree than among ourselves ; 
and if we are wise enough to learn from the experience of others, 
rather than await the infliction consequent upon our own errors, we 
may yet escape the magnitude and formidableness of those calamities 
oe which some other communities are now suflering. 

On the other hand, I do not hesitate to say, that there are many 
things abroad which we, at home, should do well to imitate ; things, 
some of which are here, as yet, mere matters of speculation and theo- 
ry, but which, there, have long been in operation, and are now produ- 
cing a harvest of rich and abundant blessings.” pp. 71-2. 


And again: 


“Throughout my whole tour, no one principle has been more fre- 
quently exemplified than this—that wherever I have found the best 
institutions—educational,reformatory, charitable, penal or otherwise— 
there I have always found the greatest desire to know how similar 
institutions were administered among ourselves; and where I have 
found the worst, there I have found most of the spirit of self-compla- 
cency, and even an offensive disinclination to hear of better methods.” 
pp. 73-4. 


The subjects of inquiry to which he more particularly di- 
rected his attention, during this tour, were the following: 


“ The examination of schools, school-houses, school systems, appa- 
ratus and modes of teaching, has been my first object, at all times 
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and places. Under the term ‘schools,’ I here include all elementary 
schools, whether public or private ; all Normal schools; schools for 
teaching the blind and the deaf and dumb; schools for the reforma- 
tion of juvenile offenders ; all charity foundations for educating the 
children of the poor, or of criminals, and ail orphan establishments— 
of which last class there are such great numbers on the continent. 
When practicable and useful, I have visited gymnasia, colleges and 
universities ; but as it is not customary in these classes of institutions 
to allow strangers to be present at recitations, I have had less induce- 
ment to see them.” p. 74. 


We have a highly interesting account given of the method 
adopted in Prussia, Saxony and Holland, of teaching the 
deaf and dumb to speak by the utterance of articulate sounds, 
The first step taken is to convince the child that he breathes. 
The process of doing so is particularly described. The next 
thing is to convince him of the fact of sounds, and of their 
effect and value. ‘The third is to instruct him in the nature 
of the elementary sounds. Of these the letter h, being an 
aspirate, is first taught, and then the vowel sounds: 


“Here it is obvious that the teacher must be a perfect master of 
the various sounds of the language, and of the positions into which 
all the vocal organs must be brought in order to enunciate them. All 
the combined and diversified motions and positions of lips, teeth, 
tongue, uvula, glottis, windpipe, and so forth, must be as familiar to 
him, as the position of keys or chords to the performer on the most 
complicated musical instrument. For this purpose, all the sounds of 
the language,—and of course all the motions and positions of the 
organs necessary to produce them,—are reduced to a regular series 
or gradation. The variations requisite for the vowel sounds, are 
formed into a regular sequence, and a large table is prepared in 
which the consonant sounds are arranged in a scientific order. To 
indicate the difference between a long and a short sound, a long sound 
is uttered accompanied by a slow motion of the hand, and then a short 
sound of the same vowel accompenied by a quick motion. 

As the pupil has no ear, he cannot, strictly speaking, be said to 
learn sounds: he only learns motions and vibrations, the former by 
the eye, the latter by the touch. The parties being seated as I have 
before described, so that the light shines full upon the teacher’s face, 
one of the pupil’s hands is placed upon the teacher’s throat, while he 
is required at the same time to look steadfastly at the teacher’s 
mouth. The simplest sound of the vowél a is now uttered and re- 

ated, by the teacher. He then applies the pupil’s other hand to 

is (the pupil’s) throat, and leads him to enunciate sounds until the 
vibrations produced in his own throat, resemble those which had been 
produced by the utterance of the teacher. At this stage of the in- 
struction, the pupil understands perfectly what is desired; and, there- 
fore, he perseveres with effort after effort, until, at last, perhaps after 
a hundred or five hundred trials, he hits the exact sound, when, con- 
scious of the same vibration in his own organs, which he had before 
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felt in those of the teacher, at the same moment that the teacher also 
recognizes the utterance of the true sound, their countenances glow 
into each other with the original light of joy, and not only is a point 
gained in the instruction which will never be lost, but the pupil is 
animated to renewed exertions.” p. 77. 


All this is surprising, but the effects produced are still 
more so. Facts and anecdotes, in this connection, are given; 


“In some of the cities which I visited, the pupils who had gone 
through with a course of instruction at the deaf and dumb school 
were employed as artisans or mechanics, earning a competent live- 
lihood, mingling with other men, and speaking and conversing like 
them. In the city of Berlin, there was a deaf and dumb man, named 
Habermaas, who was so famed for his correct speaking, that stran- 
gers used to call to seehim. These he would meet at the door, con- 
duct into the house, and enjoy their surprise when he told them that 
he was Habermaas. A clergyman of high standing and character, 
whose acquaintance I formed in Holland, told me that when he was 
one of the religious instructors of the deaf and dumb school at Gro- 
ningen, he took a foreign friend one day to visit it; and when they 
had gone through the school, his friend observed, that that school was 
very well, but that it was the deaf and dumb school which he had 
wished to see. Were it not for the extraordinary case of Laura Bridg- 
man—which has compelled assent to what would formerly have beea 
regarded as a fiction or a miracle—I should hardly venture to copy 
an account of the two following cases from the work of Mr. Moritz 
Hill, the accomplished instructor of the deaf and dumb school at 
Weissenfels. They refer to the susceptibility of cultivation of the 
sense of touch, which he asserts to be generally very acute in the 
deaf and dumb. The importance of this will be readily appreciated, 
when we consider how essential light is to the power of reading lan- 
guage upon the lips and the muscles of the face. In darkness, the 
deaf and dumb are again cut off from that intercourse with humanity 
which has been given to them by this beneficent instruction. Mr. 
Hill gives an account of a girl, whose facility in reading from the lips 
was so remarkable, that she could read at a great distance, by an 
artificial light, and even with very little lht. She was found to be 
in the habit of conversing in, the night with a maid-servant, after the 
light was extinguished. And this was done only by placing her hand 
upon the naked breast of her companion. The other case was that of 
a boy, who could read the lips by placing his hand upon them in the 
dark, in the same way that Laura reads the motions of another’s fin- 
gers in the hollow of her ownhand. Mr. Hill also mentions instances 
in which the facility acquired is so great, that the motions of the face 
can be read by the deaf and dumb when only a side view of the coun- 
tenance can be obtained, and, consequently, only a partial play of the 
muscles is seen.” p. 79. 


The reasons assigned by the Germans for preferring the 
method of teaching the deaf and dumb to speak by the voice 
rather than by signs, are, that oral communication is more 
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consistent with nature, and more convenient, than the lan- 
guage of signs; that the pupils can attain to very consider- 
able fluency in the use of it; that it renders those who em- 
ploy it more susceptible of further instruction, and more 
capable of imparting what they know to others; and that, 
by restoring common links of communication between them- 
selves and their race, it humanizes their character. These 
conclusions are the result of experience. They, therefore, 
in their schools, prohibit the employment of pantomimic 
signs in teaching, and enforce the constant use of the voice 
alone. Mr. Mann tells us that after a few lessons are given, 
the pupils manifest the most intense desire to learn more. 
This he attributes to the natural fondness for knowledge 
which belongs to our race, but more particularly to the fact, 
that the teachers arrange all the subjects of their instruction 
in a scientific order, and communicate from the beginning 
only distinct and luminous ideas. They adopt a mild, gentle 
and affectionate manner in teaching, in order to secure the 
requisite degree of attention. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb has, as Mr. Mann 
acutely remarks, rendered quite obsolete that old doctrine of 
the Common Law laid down by Lord Coke, Fitzherbert 
and others, and recorded by Sir William Blackstone in vol. 
i, book 1 and chap. 8 of his Commentaries, as follows : 


* A man who is born deaf, dumb and blind, is looked upon by the 
law as in the same state with an idiot; he being supposed incapable 
of any understanding, as wanting all those senses which furnish the 
human mind with ideas.” p. 82. 


This discovery is a great triumph for humanity, and affords 
evidence stronger than any professions, of the real advance- 
ment of the age. Facts are worth a thousand brave asser- 
tions. 

Is a universal, preferable to a partial, system of education ? 
Mr. Mann thinks it is. There is much involved in the ques- 
tion—more than, at first view, may be imagined. What 
does the question mean? In Europe, it has a different signifi- 
cation from what it has in this country. There, it has refer- 
ence to national—here, to State education. There is no 
nation in this country, unless each State be a nation, and 
for all the purposes of education, it must be admitted that 
each State isa nation. The General Government has no 
control whatever over the subject of education. Each State 
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has a right—a reserved right, to do whatever it thinks pro- 
per in relation to this matter. It admits no control, it ac- 
knowledges no responsibility, on the subject of education. 
National universities are national castles in the air, as far as 
the Constitution is concerned. The question in the United 
States then is,—Are State systems of education preferable to 
those established by private individuals? Mr. Mann brings 
from Europe some valuable information, which will enable 
us to settle this question, and an important one it is. In 
Prussia, Saxony, Holland, Scotland, Ireland, France and 
Belgium, there are educational establishments—systems or- 
ganized by law and enforced by law. In England, there is 
no national system. Like religion in the United States, 
education in England is left to the voluntary support of the 
citizens. There are private institutions, butthe government 
makes no provision for the support of schools. Where, then, 
are the people best educated? In those countries, as in 
Prussia, where a universal system prevails, or in England, 
where there is a partial, or no system? Let us turn to Eng- 
land. The information which this Report gives in respect 
to the charity foundations of England and Wales, is very 
curious : 

“ A few years ago, a parliamentary commission was instituted to 
inquire into the amount and state of public charities in England and 
Wales. The commission sat for a long time, and made most volu- 
minous sn pT mere digest or index of which fills two thousand 
three hundred and forty-one printed folio pages. From these, I select 
the following facts: 

The annual income of the charity funds for schools is set down in 
these reports at £312.545; but some schools, very richly endowed, 
were not included in the investigation, and, in conversation with se- 
veral most intelligent men,—members of parliament and others,—I 
found their opinions to be, that,as the respective amounts of the 
charity funds were rendered by persons who had an interest in un- 
dervaluing them, the above aggregate was doubtless much below 
their real value; and that probably £500,000 would be a moderate 
estimate of their total annual income. This is equivalent to almost 
two million five hundred thousand dollars of our money. It is easy 
to see that, if this sum were consolidated, and then distributed on 
eye of equality, it would be productive of incomputable good. 

fetina —_— where such splendid endowments for the cause of 
education have been made, and their income is now annually disbur- 
sed, there are, according to the @stimate of a late British writer, 
more than a million and a half of children of a suitable age to at- 
tend school, who ‘are left in a condition of complete ignorance.’ — 

The following are instances of the present mode of distributing 
the income of the abovementioned funds,—the country and town 
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being given where the school exists, which is supported by the fund 
named. 

At Dunstable, county of Bedford, £330 10s. annual income, (a 
pound is equivalent to almost five dollars of our money,) supports 
forty boys. 

At Bedford, same county, a school with £90 income, teaches four 
hundred and twenty children. 

County of Berkshire, town of Reading, £1043 15s. 9d. teaches 
twenty-two boys. 

At Tilehurst, same county, £16 10s. 6d. teaches a hundred children. 

County of Cambridge, town of Bassingbourne, £7 6s. 4d. teaches 
one hundred and sixty children; while in Ely, same county, £231 
1s. teaches twenty-four only. 

County of Cornwall, town of St. Stephens, £192 13s. 4d. teaches 
six boys ; and in the town of St. Bunyan,same county, £8 8s. teaches 
one hundred and fifty children. 

County of Devonshire, town of Plymouth, £596 12s. 3d. teaches 
seventeen boys; while in Brixham, same county, £78 teaches two 
hundred children. 

County of Hertfordshire, town of Berkhamstead, £269 teaches 
thirty children; while in Therfield, same county, £2 teaches forty. 

County of Kent, town of Greenwich, £625 14s. 4d. teaches twenty 
boys ; while in Sundridge, same county, £10 teaches seventy children. 

County of Lancashire, town of Manchester, £2608 3s. 11d. teaches 
eighty ; while in Bibchester, same county, £20 teaches one hundred. 

There is a single class of schools in England,—those founded for 
giving instruction in the Latin and Greek languages,—sixty-five of 
which have an income not exceeding £20, and fifteen have an income 
of more than £1000. Several of this class have an income of four, 
five, or more thousand pounds, per annum. 

But this is enough to show how unequally the means of education 
are distributed in England even where they are enjoyed at all, and 
how difficult it must be to introduce a general system, for the whole 
people, when many or most of the leading families already have 
schools of their own. Such, too, is the natural consequence of hav- 
ing no National system,—one in which the whole people can partici- 
pate. These facts are full of admonition to us, for this is the state of 
things towards which, eight years ago, we were rapidly tending.”* 
p. 85. 


* A few extracts from documents authenticated by the government itself, 
will serve still further to show the inequality of the means of education, 
which exists in England. 

One of the late parliamentary committees on education describes the con- 
dition of a schoolroom in the following words: 

‘In a garret, up three pair of dark, broken stairs, was a common day+ 
school, with forty children, in a compass of ten feet by nine. Ona perch, 
forming a triangle with a corner of the room, sat a cock and two hens; 
under a stump bed immediately beneath, was a dog-kennel, in the occupa- 
tion of three black terriers, whose barking, added to the noise of the child- 
ren and the cackling of the fowls on the approach of a stranger, was 
almost deafening. There was only one small window, at which sai the 
master, obstructing three-fourths of the light. There are several schools 
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Such is the state of popular education in England,—a 
country distinguished by its power, its resources, the extent 
of its dominion, the trophies of its arts, its arms and its ge- 
nius. The policy of that country has always been an arbi- 
trary, grasping, selfish one. Much of the social inequality 
that exists there, doubtless results from the narrowness and 
injustice of her commercial regulations, whose grinding and 
oppressive influence is so seriously felt by the laboring 
classes, but it is mainly attributable, we believe, to the 


in the same neighborhood, which are in the same condition, filthy in the 
extreme.’ 

In the same town, I saw a school-house erected for the wealthier classes, 
which cost more than four hundred thousand dollars ! 

In the same report, it is said, that ‘one master, being asked if he taught 
morals,’ answered, ‘ That question does not belong to my school; it be- 
longs more to girls’ schools.’ 

Another master, who stated that he used the globes, was asked if he had 
both, or one only. ‘Both,’ was the reply; ‘how could I teach geography 
with one?’ It appeared that he thought both necessary, because one repre- 
sented one half, and the other the remaining half of the world. ‘He turned 
me out of school,’ says the agent, ‘when I explained to him his error.’ 

[t is thought unlucky for teachers to count their scholars. ‘It would,’ 
said a mistress, ‘be a flat flying in the face of Providence. No, no, you 
shan’t catch me counting ; see what a pretty mess David made of it, when 
he counted the children of Israel.’ 

The Rev. Edward Field, Inspector of National Schools, in his report, 
(1840) after speaking in commendation of certain schools, adds, ‘ This 
guarded and qualified praise, I am unable to extend to the teachers of dame 
schools. Too often, the rule of such schools, when any profitable instruc- 
tion is given, is a harsh one, and in others, the honest declaration of one 
dame would apply to many: ‘It is but little they pays me, and it is but little 
I teaches them.’ 

Some of the accounts trace this ignorance, as a cause, to its legitimate 
effects. 

‘In the locality where, in the year 1838, the fanatic, who called himself 
Sir William Courtenay, raised a tumult which ended in the loss of his own 
life, and the lives of several of his deluded followers, out of forty-five chil- 
dren above fourteen, only eleven were, on investigation, found able to read 
and write; and out of one hundred and seventeen under fourteen, but forty- 
two attended school, and several of these only occasionally. Out of these 
forty-two, only six could read and write.’ 

In February, 1840, Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, assistant poor-law com- 
missioner, reported on the state of education in that part of Wales in which 
the Chartists, under Frost, made a sudden rising. From this report it ap- 
pears that, in five parishes, having an aggregate population of 85,000, there 
were but eighty schools, and only 3,308 children in attendance. 

The following are extracts from « late report of the National (Church) 
School Society : 

‘There is only one small school for the daily education of the poor in the 
whole parish, containing about 12,000 inhabitants; that school educates 
about 100. As one result of this neglect, the parish became, last year, the 
focus of Chartism; and the most bitter spirit of disaffection still exists 
among the lower classes.’ 
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total absence of judicious and wholesome provisions, on the 
part of the government, for the education of the people. 
Give the latter knowledge and you give them power; you 
give them a position in society ; you make them sensible of 
their rights; you cause them to love liberty; you make 
them alive to sentiments of honor; you render the idea of 
oppression odious, and its yoke intolerable ; you prepare the 
way to raise the humble, to depress the proud, to reward 
honest labor, to punish extortionate exaction, and to impart 


‘The population of the village of which I am the incumbent, is not less 
than 20,000. There is no free school in the whole place; hundreds of chil- 
dren receive no education whatever.’ 

‘I am vicar of a parish which contains a population of 10,000 souls, and 
I grieve to say there is but one school-room in it.’ 

‘Our situation is briefly as follows: The parish contains 1500 souls— 
there is nothing which can with propriety be called a school. The demor- 
alization and extreme ignorance which prevail among this mass of human 
beings, are truly deplorable. No language of mine can convey any idea of 
its extent.’ 

‘I find a population of 10,000 souls committed to my charge, with only 
one church, and a still smaller school in connection with the church.’ 

‘The population of the township is about 15,000. We have no definite 
school ; we rent two small places, which swallows up the subscriptions.’ 

‘The district belonging to my church contains a population of 5000; and 
I regret to say that the children are in a state of darkness and ignorance 
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‘This parish is without a building of any kind wherein to assemble the 
children, either for a Sunday or a week school.’ 

‘I am the curate of a poor parish with 3000 of population, and there is no 
school-house of any kind.’ 

‘This district has a population of 8000. The only instruction which the 
children receive is given to about 100, for an hour or two on the Sunday.’ 

Such quotations as the above might be almost indefinitely extended. 

The Manchester Statistical Society, in their report on the state of educa- 
tion in York, remark, that, ‘however imperfect the education received at 
Sunday schools may be, when compared with a reasonable or a foreign 
standard, it affords nevertheless the most valuable training within the reach 
of the great mass of the industrious population of England.’ 

Upon this, an able writer of the Society for the ‘Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,’ remarks: ‘ Yet this training extends only to a few hours every 
week, is given by persons who are generally elevated only a little above their 
scholars, and whose only valuable recommendation is, that they are in gen- 
eral animated by a benevolent and pious spirit. There are, however, indi- 
rect effects which abate the good of Sunday schools, particularly in the spi- 
rit of sectarianism and bigotry which, as at present constituted, they tend 
to foster ; the undue opinion of themselves which they are apt to engender 
in the minds of the teachers; the rivalry which they excite and the jea- 
lousies which they keep up between the different schools: and, above all, 
the pauperizing influence which, more than other charity schools, they exert 
on the scholars. So long, indeed, as scarcely any other book than the Bible 
is employed in Sunday schools, the training which they afford must be very 
defective, unapproached in its excellence as is that holy book when well 
understood and rightly used. But an exclusive acquaintance with it, is not 
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to society in all its relations the elements of justice and equi- 
ty, on which alone it depends for permanence and prosperi- 
ty. The press, with its ten thousand instrumentalities in the 
shape of cheap publications, is now busily and unceasingly 
at work with a view to these very results—the overthrow of 
every form of oppression, the diffusion of intelligence, the 
establishment of popular rights,—and a powerful engine it 
is for these purposes. When Lord Brougham said that the 
“schoolmaster was abroad,” he meant the press. There has 
never been any “schoolmaster abroad” in England but the 
press,—we mean for the people at large. There have been 
schoolmasters for the titled orders, but none for the people 
save the press. And here the order of nature has been re- 
versed. The teacher should go before the printer, and not 
the printer before the teacher. People must learn to read, 
before they can estimate the value of books. Teach them 


sufficient to expand the mind and prepare it for the duties of life. Without 
the aid of other knowledge, it is not possible that those distinctions and 
qualifications should be made which parts, at least, of the sacred Scriptures 
require, and which are rendered necessary by the lapse of ages and by the 
existence of a totally different order of circumstances. If these distinctions 
and qualifications are not made, the most erroneous conclusions may be 
drawn from the Bible, and the most unrighteous purposes may be in ap- 
pearance made to receive a sanction from it. The Scottish Covenanters 
justified their murders by appealing to the severities practised by the Israel- 
ites. The German Anabaptists made use of the disinterestedness of the 
first Christians in sharing their property with the destitute in an emergency, 
in order to authorize their spoliation of the goods of others. ‘The madman, 
Thom, appealed to the Bible in support of his delusions. Chartism flour- 
ished most vigorously, and in its most offensive form, in cases where the 
Scriptures were the text-book.’ 

The civil commotion which has prevailed, during the greater part of the 
last year, over a considerable portion of Wales, affords a fresh instance of 
the perversion of the Bible in the hands of ignorance. Large bodies of the 
farmers of Wales, feeling themselves aggrieved by the number of turnpike 
gates, and the high rates of toll exacted for passing through them, combined 
together and commenced the work of midnight demolition. In the prose- 
cution of their enterprise several lives have been lost, and a vast amount of 
property destroyed. A military force has been marched into the country to 
put down the disturbances ; and a judicial commission raised to try the of- 
fenders, is now sitting. These violators of the law and depredators upon 
private property, profess to be very religious. They derive their name, and 
justify their outrages, from Scripture. They call themselves ‘Rebeccaites,’ 
or ‘Rebecca and her Daughters ;’ and they quote the following text as a 
sanction of their proceedings: ‘And they blessed Rebecca, and said unto 
her, Thou art our sister, be thou the mother of thousands of millions, and 
let thy seed possess the gate of those which hate them.’—Genesis xxiv. 60. 
According to their interpretation of this passage, they are the seed of Re- 
becca, and the owners of turnpike stock are ‘those which hate them,’— 
whose ‘cates,’ therefore, they are commanded to ‘possess,’—that is, to 
destroy.” 
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to read, and then the cheap publication, the newspaper, the 
penny magazine, the popular tract, will speak to the heart in 
tones of truth and power, A nation of readers is a nation 
of freemen, or it will soon become such; but reading, wri- 
ting and printing united, form an alliance, before whose re- 
sistless force no power of injustice, untruth and usurpation 
can long prevail. 

The evils resulting from the adoption of a partial, in pre- 
ference to an universal or national, system of education, as 
developed in the reports of these English commissioners, 
are, the glaringly unequal distribution of the means of in- 
struction among the people,—the enormous disproportion in 
the salaries of the teachers, who receive an amount depend- 
ing not on their qualifications and fitness, but upon the en- 
dowment of the institution; the very low standard of edu- 
cation which prevails in many of the schools, and the igno- 
rance of whole masses who receive no education at all, or 
such as is of very little value. ‘To these may be added, the 
mischievous character of the text-books employed in the 
schools,—books prepared by infamous compilers and used 
by teachers as infamous, “full of vile caricatures and low 
ribaldry, at once degrading to the taste and fatal to the moral 
sensibilities,’—an evil which prevailed also to an equal extent 
in Ireland, before the introduction of a national system of 
education into that country. 

It will be difficult in England,—it will be difficult in the 
United States, or in any country where this partial system 
has once obtained foothold, to overthrow it. There is a 
morbid sensibility, on the part of government, in respect to 
the supposed rights of teachers, who have hitherto had the 
control of the whole business of education—as far, at least, 
as the higher orders of society are concerned—and an un- 
willingness to interfere with those rights: and, on the other 
hand, there is a strong jealousy, on the part of teachers, to- 
wards any contemplated action of government on the sub- 
ject. They have expended time, capital, labor and skill in 
building up profitable institutions, and are disposed, from 
motives of interest, to unite against the introduction of any 
new establishments likely to prove hostile to their own: 

“When the ‘Central Society of Education,’ in England,” says Mr. 
Mann, “were lately prosecuting their inquiries in regard to the rela- 
tive numbers of children in school and out of school, in different towns, 
they were obliged to proceed with the greatest caution, lest they 
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ehould alarm the fears of the private teachers, and obtain either no 
answers or false answers to their questions; and in some instances, 
these teachers combined and sent on forged lists of schools and scho- 
lars, in order to diminish the force of the argument for a national sys- 
tem, by showing that schools enough already existed. This fact was 
communicated to me by a gentleman engaged in the inquiry.” p. 83-4, 


In order to obviate this difficulty, which lies at the very 
threshold of reform, it is not necessary that government, 
whether national, state or city, should adopt forcible mea- 
sures to destroy the competition resulting from the existence 
of these rival institutions. Such a course of proceeding 
would be both impolitic and unjust. All that is necessary 
in order to meet the evil, is, to convince the people, first, 
that the public institutions are better than the private ones, 
better regulated, afford higher advantages of moral and in- 
tellectual culture ; and, secondly, that they are preferable on 
the score of economy. ‘These will be unanswerable argu- 
ments in any community. Good private institutions may 
be sustained for a time by the partiality of their patrons, 
even where the price of tuition, as is often the case, is exor- 
bitant, but better public ones, where the expenses of obtain- 
ing a first rate education are less, will be ultimately preferred 
by most, if not all parents. A regard for the welfare of their 
children, and the superior cheapness of education, will be 
all-controlling considerations. The idea which prevails 
among some, that where the cost of education is high, the 
instruction given must be proportionably excellent, is the 
merest folly, and will soon be dissipated by facts involving 
very different conclusions. 

School-houses in Europe are generally badly constructed, 
with the exception of the private establishments of England 
and France, some of which are built on a scale of great 
magnificence. The school-houses at Leipsic, in the kingdom 
of Saxony, are excellent; but in Prussia, and generally 
throughout the German States, they are inferior to those in 
the State of Massachusetts. Mr. Mann points out one valu- 
able feature in all school buildings of the larger kind in Eu- 
rope,—their division into class-rooms,—where each class, 
under its own separate teacher, can pursue its studies, and 
recite its lessons, without interruption from the other classes 
composing the establishment. The practice of furnishing a 
separate desk and seat for each scholar, which is adopted in 
the school-houses of Boston and New-Orleans, does not pre- 
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vail in Europe. In Holland, scientific modes of ventilating 
and warming school-rooms are resorted to, but little or no 
attention has been paid to the subject in Germany, and the 
laws of health and life, so far as they depend on a pure or 
an impure atmosphere, and the general principles of physiol- 
ogy, are much neglected. Apartments are provided in the 
German and Prussian schools for the residence of the teacher 
and his family—a feature peculiar to those institutions. The 
reading-books used in most of the European schools, are ex- 
cellent. They are of a more didactic, scientific and practi- 
cal character, than those in use in the schools of this country. 
Mr. Mann gives a specimen from the table of contents of a 
German First Reading-Book for the lowest classes, in ele- 
mentary schools. It is as follows: 


“‘Ist Parr. Lesson I, The parental home ; 2, Building materials, 
stone, lime, wood ; 3, Construction, iron and glass; 4, The four ele- 
ments; 5, Comparison of building materials ; 6, The inner parts of 
houses ; 7, House utensils and tools; 8, Clothing; 9, Food; 10, In- 
habitants of houses; 11, Household animals and their uses; 12, 
Continuation,—the winged tribe ; 13, Injurious animals in a house ; 
14, Conduct towards beasts; 15, Language, advantage of man over 
beasts. 

‘2d Parr. Quvatitries or Tunes. Lesson 1, Colors; 2, Forms; 
3, Qualities which a house may have; 4, Qualities of some building 
materials ; 5, Qualities which an apartment may have; 6, Qualities 
which tools may have; 7, Qualities which a road may have; 8, 
Qualities which water may have ; 9, Qualities which food may have ; 
10, Qualities which articles of clothing may have; 11, Qualities 
which an animal may have,—bodily qualities ; 12, What one learns 
from the actions of beasts; 13, Qualities which a man may have,— 
bodily qualities of a man; 14, Continuation,—moral qualities ; 15, 
Qualities which a man must not have.’ 

A selection from the residue of the lesson, follows: 

‘Lesson 17, Sounds and tones of beasts: 19, Sounds of inanimate 
things ; 20, Properties and actions of plants and animals ; 21, Actions 
in schools ; 23, Household arrangements; 25, Country occupations ; 
26, Conduct of children towards others; 41, Adding to the name of 
a thing a word of quality 

‘3d Parr. Morar Instruction. Lesson 2, Order in Families ; 
3, Duties of parents,’ &c. &c. 

Then follow ‘stories for exciting and cultivating moral ideas and 
sentiments ;’ and the book closes with songs and prayers ‘for the 
awakening and animating of religious feeling.’ 

The following titles are from ‘A course of Elementary Reading,’ 
by J. M. McCullock, D. D., eleventh edition, Edinburgh, 1842. 

‘Puysicat Science. On the pleasures of science ; General pro- 
perties of bodies,—Impenetrability, Extension, Figure, Divisibility, 
inertia: Attraction of Cohesion ; Attraction of Gravity; First lines 
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of Mechanics; Motion; Momentum; Centre of Gravity ; The Me- 
chanical Powers; Pressure of watery fluids: Capillary Attraction ; 
The Winds ; Aqueous Vapor ; Clouds and Mists, Rain, Dew, Snow, 
Hail; Powers of Vision; The quantity of Matter in the Universe. 

‘2, Cuemicat Science. Properties of Free Caloric ; Radiation ; 
Conductors; Chemical Attraction; Simple Bodies; Oxygen, Hy- 
drogen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Sulphur, Phosphorus ; The Meta!s ; Com- 
pound Bodies, Atmospheric Air, Water ; Effects of Caloric, &c. &c. 

‘3. Narurat History. The Three Kingdoms of Nature. Min- 
erals, Diamond, Flint, Asbetos, Clay, Slate, &c. &c. The Malleable 
Metals, Platina, Gold, Mercury, Silver, Copper, Iron, &c. &c. Cloth- 
ing from Animals, Fur, Wool, Silk, Leather. Vegetable Physiology, 
Motion of the Sap Leaves, The Seed, Germination, &c. ; Circulation 
of the Blood. Vegetable Clothing, Flax, Hemp, Cotton. The Ani- 
mal Economy.’ &c. &c. 

The Fourth part of this work consists of pieces classed under the 
head of ‘Geography and Topography ; then follow Religious, Mo- 
ral and Miscellaneous pieces, in prose and poetry, which complete 
the book. : 

There are hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of reading books in 
the different languages abroad. I have selected the above as a fair 
specimen of what I saw; and I believe most educators will agree 
with me, in thinking them far better suited to the tastes and capaci- 
ties of the young than most of our own.” p. 95. 


The apparatus of an European, is not very dissimilar to 
that of an American school-room. The black-board is in 
universal use. In Holland, the actual weights and measures 
of the country are employed in arithmetical calculations ;— 
also, large sheets or cards are hung upon the walls of the 
room, containing fac-similes of the inscription and relief,— 
face and reverse, of all the current coins of the kingdom,— 
also, practical directions respecting important duties and 
emergencies in life,such as the best mode of proceeding to re- 
suscitate a drowned person, of curing a bruise, of staunching a 
ruptured blood-vessel, etc., are sometimes suspended from 
the walls. In the schools for the deaf and dumb, there are 
collections of natural objects for the use of the pupils, such 
as shells and minerals, seeds of plants arranged in boxes, 
models of utensils, also of machines, mills, carts, etc., made 
by the pupils themselves. The pupils are required to learn 
the uses and names of all these things: 


“The great Burger and Real schools are generally supplied with 
fine instruments for lessons and practice in natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, and mechanics. In Carlsruhe, besides the admirable endow- 
ment of such apparatus, which both the state and the friends of 
education have furnished to this class of schools,—the Grand Ducal 
cabinets, the physical cabinet, collections of natural objects, picture 
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gallery, botanic garden, even the palace garden, and also the Grand 
Ducal Court library, library of the Grand Ducal physical cabinet, 
that of the directors of the technical courts, and even the workshops 
and manufactories of the city and environs, are open at all times to 
the pupils. Pupils studying in the forest department are taken to the 
governmental woodlands to study botany, &c., among the trees and 
flowers ; those of the architectural schools, the mining schools, &c., 
are empowered, and even enjoined by law, to visit the public works 
in progress, in company with their teachers. 

These facts, besides being valuable as suggestions to us, afford us 
an idea of the greater practical turn given to education in those coun- 
tries than amongst ourselves. 

Many of the charity schools of Holland contained paintings of no 
inconsiderable excellence and value. In Germany, where everything, 
(excepting war and military affairs,) is conducted on an expensive 
scale, the walls of the schoolrooms were often adorned with cheap 
engravings and lithographs—of distinguished men, of birds, beasts, 
and fishes ;—and, in many of them, a cabinet of natural history had 
been commenced. And throughout all Prussia and Saxony, a most 
delightful impression was left upen my mind by the character of the 
persons whose portraits were thus displayed. Almost without excep- 
tion, they were likenesses of good men rather than of great ones,— 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors of the young, 
whose countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence, and 
the very sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearts 
of children. In this respect, — contrasted most sound with Eng- 
land, where the great always take precedence of the good, and there 
are fifty monuments and memorials for Nelson and Wellington to one 
for Howard or Wilberforce. 

In the new building for the ‘poor school’ at Leipsic, there is a 
large hall in which the children all assemble in the morning for de- 
votional purposes. Over the teacher’s desk, or pulpit, is a painting 
of Christ in the act of blessing little children. The design is appro- 
priate and beautiful. Several most forlorn-looking, half-naked child- 
ren stand before him. He stretches out his arms over them, and 
blesses them. The mother stands by with an expression of rejoicing 
such as only a mother can feel. The little children look lovingly up 
into the face of the Savior. Others stand around, awaiting his be- 
nediction. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaze upon the 
spectacle with mingled love for the children and reverence for their 
benefactor. Hovering above is a group of angels, hallowing the 
scene with their presence.” pp. 98-9. 


Of the public schools in Europe, Mr. Mann gives prefer- 
ence to those of Prussia and Saxony, and to those of several 
of the western and south-western States of the Germanic 
confederation. The next highest in the seale, in his opinion, 
are those of Holland and Scotland. Then come those of 
Ireland, France and Belgium, which are of more recent es- 
tablishment, but of which he speaks in very favorable terms, 
The greater portion of his Report is made up of a detailed 
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and rather minute account of the Prussian system, which, 
although liable to some weighty objections, he considers as, 
upon the whole, the most perfect and the most worthy of 
adoption in this country. The system of instruction adopted 
in the Scotch schools is eminently intellectual—the chief ob- 
ject of the teacher being to cause his pupils to think not oly 
accurately but rapidly,—to accomplish the greatest amount 
of mental labor in the sinallest given space of time possible 
for the operation. In order to rouse and rivet their atten- 
tion, the principle of emulation is appealed to, and with the 
most powerful effect. Our readers will be pleased with the 
following eloquent sketch of the Scotch mode of teaching. 
Mr. Mann seems to have caught a liberal share of the en- 
thusiasm which he witnessed on the occasion he describes : 


“I entirely despair,” he says, “of exciting in any other person, by 
a description, the vivid impression of mental activity or celerity, 
which the daily operations of these schools produced in my own 
mind. Actual observation alone can give anything approaching to 
the true idea. I do not exaggerate when I say that the most active 
and lively schools I have ever eeen in the United States, must be 
regarded almost as dormitories, if compared with the fervid life of 
the Scotch schools ; and, by the side of theirs, our pupils would seem 
to be hybernating animals just emerging from their torpid state, and 
as yet but half conscious of the possession of life and faculties. It is 
certainly within bounds to say, that there were six times as many 
questions put and answers given, in the same space of time, as I ever 
heard put and given in any school in our own country. 

But a few preliminary observations are necessary to make any 
description of a Scotch school intelligible. 

In the numerous Scotch schools which I saw, the custom of place- 
taking prevailed, not merely in spelling, but in geography, arithmetic, 
reading, defining, &c. Nor did this consist solely in the passing-up 
of the one giving aright answer above the one giving a wrong. 
But if a scholar made a very bright answer, he was promoted at once 
to the top of the class; if he made a very stupid one, he was sen- 
tenced no less summarily to the bottom. Periodically, prizes are 
given, and the fact of having been “ Dux,” (that is, at the head of 
the class,) the greatest number of times, is the principal ground on 
which the prizes are awarded. In some schools an auxiliary stimu- 
lus is applied. The fact of having passed up so many places, (say 
ten or twelve,) entitles the pupil to a ticket; and a given number of 
these tickets is equivalent to being “dua” once. When this sharper 
goad to emulation is to be applied, the spectator will see the teacher 
fill his hand with small bits of pasteboard. and, as the recitation goes 
on and competition becomes keen, and places are rapidly lost and 
won, the teacher is seen occasionally to give one of these tickets toa 
pupil as a counter, or token, that he has passed up above so many 
of his fellows ;—that is, he may have passed up above four at one 
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time, six at another, and two at another,—and if twelve is the number 
which entitles to a ticket, one will be given without any stopping or 
speaking,—for the teacher and pupil appear to have kept a silent 
reckoning, and when the latter extends his hand, the former gives a 
ticket without any suspension of the lesson. This gives the greatest 
intensity to competition; and at such times, the children have a 
look of almost maniacal eagerness and anxiety. 

I have said that questions were put by the teacher with a rapidity 
almost incredible. When once put, however, if not answered, they 
are rarely stated again in words. If the first pupil cannot answer, 
the teacher seldom stops to say ‘ Next,’ but,—every pupil having his 
eye on the teacher, and being alive in every sense and faculty, and 
the teacher walking up and down before the class, and gesticulating 
vehemently,—with his arm extended, and accompanying each motion 
with his eye, he points to the next and the next, until perhaps, if the 
question is difficult, he may have indicated each one in a section, but 
obtained an answer from none; then he throws his arm and eye 
around towards one side of the room, inviting a reply from any one, 
and, if still unsuccessful, he sweeps them across the other side,—and 
all this willtake but half a minute. Words being too slow and cum- 
brous, the language of signs prevails; and the parties being all eye 
and ear, the interchange of ideas has an electric rapidity. While the 
teacher turns his face and points his finger towardsa dozen pupils 
consecutively, inviting a reply, perhaps a dozen arms will be extended 
towards him from other sections or divisions of the class, giving 
notice that they are ready to respond; and in this way a question 
will be put to a class of filty, sixty or eighty pupils, in half a minute 
of time. 

Nor is this all. The teacher does not stand immovably fixed to 
one spot, (I never saw a teacher in Scotland sitting in a schoolroom,) 
nor are the bodies of the pupils mere blocks, resting motionless in 
their seats, or lolling from side to side as though life were deserting 
them. The custom is for each pupil to rise when giving an answer, 
This is ordinarily done so quick, that the body of the pupil, darting 
from the sitting into the standing posture, and then falling back into 
the first position, seems more like some instrument sent suddenly for- 
wards by a mechanical force and then rapidly withdrawn, than like 
the rising and sitting of a person in the ordinary way. But it is 
obvious that the scene becomes full of animation, when,—leave being 
given to a whole division of a class to answer,—a dozen or twenty 
at once spring to their feet and ejaculate at the top of their voices. 
The moment it is seen that the question has been rightly answered, 
and this is instantaneously shown by the manner of the teacher, all 
fall back, and another question is put. If this is not answered, almost 
before an attentive spectator can understand it, the teacher extends 
his arm and flashes his eye to the next, and the next, and so on, and 
when a rapid signal is given to another side of the room, a dozen 
pupils leap to the floor and vociferate a reply. 

Nor can the faintest picture of these exciting scenes be given, with- 
out introducing something of the technical phraseology used in the 
school. 

If a pupil is not prompt at the moment, and if the teacher means 
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to insist upon an answer from him, (for it will not do to pass bya 
scholar always, however dull,) he exclaims, in no very moderate or 
gentle voice, ‘Come away,’ or ‘Come away now ;—and if the first 
does not answer and the next does, he directs the latter to pass above 
the former by the conventional phrase, ‘ Take him down.’ If a whole 
section sande at fault, for a moment, and then one leaps up and 
shouts out the reply, the teacher exclaims ‘ Dux boy,’ which means 
that the one who answered shall take the head of the class. 
Suppose the teacher to be hearing his class in a reading-lesson, 
and thatthe word ‘impediment’ occurs, something very like the fol- 
lowing scene may take place. 
Teacher. ‘Impediment, from what Latin words ? 
Pupil. In and pes. 
T. What does it mean? 
P. To oppose something against the feet,—to keep them back. 
7. How is the word ‘pes’ used in statuary ? 
P. Inpedestal,—the block on which a statue is raised. 
T. In architecture ? 
P. Pediment. 
7. In music? 
P. Pedal, a part of an organ moved by the feet. 
T. In botany ? 
P. Pedicle, or footstalk of a flower. 
T. Give me a verb. 
Impede. 
A noun. 
Impediment. 
An adjective, which imports despatch in the absence of obsta- 


Expeditious. 
. An adjective, meaning desirable or conducive. 

P. (Hesitates.) 7. Comeaway. (Tothenext.) Come away. 
(He now points to half a dozen in succession, giving to each not 
more than a twinkling of time.) 

Ninth Pupil. Expedient. 

7. Take ’em down. (This pupil then goes above eight.) 

All this does not occupy half the time in the class that it takes to 
read an account of it. 

In a school where a recitation in Latin was going on, I witnessed a 
scene, of this kind ;—the room, unlike the rooms where the children 
of the common people are taught, was large. Seventy or eighty 
boys sat on deskless, backless benches, arranged on three sides of a 
square or parallelogram. A boy is now ealled upon to recite,—to 
parse a Latin noun, for instance. But he does not respond quite so 
quickly as the report of a gun follows the flash. The teacher cries 
out, ‘Come away.’ The boy errs, giving perhaps a wrong gender, 
or saying that it is derived from a Greek verb, when, in fact, it is de- 
rived from a Greek noun of the same family. Twenty boys leap 
forward into the area,—as though the house were on fire, or a mine 
or an ambush had been sprung upon them,-—and shout out the true 
answer ina voice that could be heard forty rods. And so the recita- 
tion proceeds for an hour. 
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To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one of these rooms, all 
seems uproar, turbulence and the contention of angry voices,—the 
teacher traversing the space before his class, in a state of high ex- 
citement, the pupils springing from their seats, darting to the middle 
of the floor, and sometimes, with extended arms, forming a circle 
around him, two, three, or four deep,—every finger quivering from 
the intensity of their emotions —until some more sagacious mind, 
outstripping its rivals, solves the difficulty,—when all are in their 
seats again, as though by magic, and ready for another encounter of 
wits. 

I have seen a school kept for two hours in succession, in this state 
of intense mental activity, with nothing more than an alteration of 
subjects during the time, or perhaps the relaxation of singing. At 
the end of the recitation, both teacher and pupils would glow with 
heat, and be covered with perspiration, as though they had been 
contending in the race or the ring. It would be utterly impossible 
for the children to bear such fiery excitement, if the physical exercise 
were not as violent as the mental is intense. But children who ac- 
tually leap into the air from the energy of their impulses, and repeat 
this as often as once in two minutes, on an average, will not suffer 
from suppressed activity of the muscular system. 

The mental labor performed in a given period in the schools, by 
children under the age of twelve or fourteen years, is certainly many 
times greater than I have ever seen in any schools of our own, com- 
posed of children as young. With us, the lower classes do not ordi- 
narily work more than half the time while they are in the schoolroom. 
Even many members of the reciting classes are drowsy, and listless, 
and evidently following some train of thought,—if they are thinking 
at all,—whose scene lies beyond the walls of the schoolhouse,—rather 
than applying their minds to the subject-matter of the lesson, or list- 
ening to those who are reciting, or feigning to reciteit. But in the 
mode above described, there is no sleepiness, no droning, no inatten- 
tion. The moment an eye wanders, ora countenance becomes list- 
less, it is roused by a special appeal; and the contagion of the 
excitement is so great as to operate upon every mind and frame that 
is not an absolute non-conductor to life.” pp. 100—104. 


Mr. Mann spent about two months in visiting the schools 
of Prussia and Saxony and the German States, representing 
altogether a population of about twenty millions. It was 
impossible for him, in so short a space of time, to visit all 
the schools of those countries, nor was this necessary in or- 
der to enable him to form a correct estimate of the plans of 
education and discipline pursued inthem. In respect to the 
general organization and maintenance of the Prussian and 
other German schools, he refers his readers to the well- 
known Report of M. Cousin, formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction in France; to that of Dr. Bache, late Professor 
of Girard College, in respect to the charitable foundations 
for instruction in Europe ; to the Report of Professor Stowe, 
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made to the General Assembly of Ohio, in 1837, and to va- 
rious articles on the subject published, within the last twenty 
years, in reviews and periodicals. He dwells, at some length, 
upon the schools for the instruction of orphans, who, owing 
to the ravages of war, are very numerous in those countries, 
and upon schools connected with prisons. A very interest- 
ing account is given of the Redemption Institute at Ham- 
burgh, which beautifully illustrates the influence of proper 
moral training in the reformation of vicious children. 

The method of teaching young children upon their first 
entering a Prussian school, is thus described : 


“T entered a classroom of sixty children, of about six years of age, 
The children were just taking their seats, all smiles and expectation. 
They had been at school but a few weeks, but long enough to have 
contracted a love for it. The teacher took his station before them, 
and after making a playful remark which excited a light titter around 
the room, and effectually arrested attention, he gave a signal for si- 
lence. After waiting a moment, during which every countenance 
was composed and every noise hushed, he made a prayer consisting 
of a single sentence, asking that as they had come together to learn, 
they might be good and dilligent. He then spoke to them of the 
beautiful day, asked what they knew about the seasons, referred to 
the different kinds of fruit-trees then in bearing, and questioned them 
upon the uses of trees in constructing houses, furniture, &c. Fre- 
quently he threw in sportive remarks which enlivened the whole 
school, but without ever producing the slightest symptom of disorder. 
During this familiar conversation, which lasted about twenty minutes, 
there was nothing frivolous or trifling in the manner of the teacher; 
that manner was dignified though playful, and the little jets of laugh- 
ter which he caused the children occasionally to throw out, were 
much more favorable to a receptive state of mind than jets of tears. 

Here I must make a preliminary remark, in regard to the equip- 
ments of the scholars and the furniture of the schoolroom. Every 
child had a slate and pencil, and a little reading book of letters, words, 
and short sentences. Indeed, 1 never saw a Prussian or Saxon 
school,—above an infant school,—in which any child was unprovided 
with a slate and pencil. By the teacher’s desk, and in front of the 
school, hung a blackboard. The teacher first drew a house upon the 
blackboard ; and here the value of the art of drawing,—a power uni- 
versally possessed by Prussian teachers,—became manifest. By the 
side of the drawing and under it, he wrote the word Aouse in the 
German script hand, and printed it in the German letter With a 
long pointing rod,—the end being painted white to make it more vi- 
sible,—he ran over the form of the letters,—the children, with their 
slates before them and their pencils in their hands, looking at the 
pointing rod and tracing the forms of the letter in the air. In all 
our good schools, children are first taught to imitate the forms of 
letters on the slate before they write them on paper; here they were 
first imitated on the air, then on slates, and aengeel in older 
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classes, on paper. The next process was to copy the word ‘house,’ 
poth in script and in print, on their slates. Then followed the forma- 
tion of the sounds of the letters of which the word was composed, 
and the spelling of the word. Here the names of the letters were 
not given as with us, but only their powers, or the sounds which 
those letters have in combination. The letter h was first selected 
and set up in the reading-frame, (the same before described as part 
of the apparatus of Prussian schools for young children,) and the 
children, instead of articulating our alphabetic Ay (aitch,) merely 
gave a hard breathing,—such a sound as the letter really has in the 
word ‘ house.’ Then the diphthong, au, (the German word for ‘house’ 
is spelled ‘haus.’) was taken and sounded by itself, in the same way. 
Then the blocks containing h, and au, were brought together, an] 
the two sounds were combined. Lastly, the letter s was first sounded 
by itself; then added to the others, and then the whole word was 
spoken. Sometimes the last letter in a word was first taken and 
sounded,—after that the penultimate,—and so on until the word was 
completed. The responses of the children were sometimes individual, 
and sometimes simultaneous, according to a signal given by the 
master. 

In every such school, also, there are printed sheets orcards contain- 
ing the letters, dipthongs and whole words. The children are taught 
to sound a dipthong, and then asked in what words that sound occurs. 
On some of these cards there are words enough to make several 
short sentences, and when the pupils are a little advanced, the teacher 
points to several isolated words in succession, which when taken to- 
gether make a familiar sentence, and thus he gives them an agreea- 
ble surprise, and a pleasant initiation into reading. 

After the word ‘house’ was thus completely impressed upon the 
minds of the children, the teacher drew his pointing rod over the 
lines which formed the house ; and the children imitated him, first 
in the air, while they were looking at his motions, then on their slates. 
In their drawings there was of course a great variety as to taste and 
accuracy ; buteach seemed pleased with his own, for their first at- 
tempts had never been so criticised as to produce discouragement. 
Several children were then called to the blackboard to draw a house 
with chalk. After this, the teacher entered into a coversation about 
houses. The first question was, what kind of a house was that on 
the blackboard. Then the names of other kinds of houses were given. 
The materials of which houses are built were mentioned,—stone, 
brick, wood; the different kinds of wood; nails, and where they 
were made ; lime, and whence it came, &c. &c. When the teacher 
touched upon points with which the children were supposed to be 
acquainted, he asked questions ; when he passed to subjects beyond 
their sphere, he gave information, intermingling the whale with lively 
remarks and pleasant anecdotes. 

And here one important particular should not be omitted. In this, 
as well as in all other schools, a complete answer was always requir- 
ed. For instance, if a teacher asks,‘ What are houses made of? 
he does not accept the answer, ‘of wood’ or ‘of stone;’ but he re- 
quires a full, complete, (vollstandig) answer ;—as, ‘a house may be 
made of wood.’ The answer must always contain an intelligible 
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proposition without reference to the words of the question to complete 
it. And here also the greatest care is taken that the answer shall 
always be grammatically correct, have the right termination of all 
articles, adjectives and nouns, and the right grammatical transpesi- 
tions according to the idioms and structure of the language. This 
secures from the beginning, precision in the expression of ideas ; and 
if, as many philosophers suppose, the intellect could never carry for- 
ward its processes of argument or investigation to any great extent, 
without using language as its instrument, then these children, in their 
primary lessons, are not only led to exercise the intellect, but the in- 
strument is put into their hands by which its operations are facilitated, 

When the hour had expired, 1 do not believe there was a child in 
the room who knew or thought that his play-time had come. No 
observing person can be at a loss to understand how such a teacher 
can arrest and retain the attention of his scholars. It must have 
happened to almost every one, at some time in his life, to be present 
as a member of a large assembly, when some speaker, in the midst 
of great uproar and confusion, has arisen to address it. If, in the 
very commencement of his exordium, he makes what is called a hap- 
py hit, which is answered bya response of laughter or applause from 
those who are near enough to hear it, the attention of the next circle 
will be aroused. If, then, the speaker makes another felicitous sally 
of wit or imagination, this circle, too, becomes the willing subject of 
his power ; until, by a succession of flashes whether of genius or of 
wit, he soon brings the whole audience under his command, and 
sways it as the sun and moon sway the tide. This is the result of 
talent, of attainment, and of the successful study both of men and of 
things; and whoever has a sufficiency of these requisites will be able 
to command the attention of children, just as a powerful orator com- 
mands the attention of men. But the one,no more than the other, is 
the unbought gift of nature. They are the rewards of application 
and toil superadded to talent. 

Now it is obvious that in the single exercise above described, there 
were the elements of reading, spelling, writing, grammar and draw- 
ing. interspersed with anecdotes and nota little general information: 
and yet there was no excessive variety, nor were any incongruous 
subjects forcibly brought together. There was nothing to violate 
the rule of ‘one thing ata time.’” pp. 117-18-19. 


One great point is gained by this mode of teaching young 
children. The instructor, without making any extraordinary 
effort to do so, secures and sustains their attention,—hitherto 
considered one of the most difficult of arts. The subjects 
of the lesson are such as are calculated to interest and amuse 
the mind of the little learner. His curiosity is both roused 
and gratified. What he knows, is elicited by gentle me- 
thods; and what he does not know, is imparted, just in pro- 
portion to his capacity to receive light. There is some 
mental exertion required, but nothing excessive. We are 
aware that there are persons who imagine that all mental 
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effort is irksome, and that every child will get rid of it if he 
possibly can. But this is not so, A certain amount of ex- 
ertion is not only natural, but pleasing to the mind. A pro- 
pensity to think about something, is inseparable from the 
very endowment of intellect. The art of the skilful teacher, 
then, consists in giving to the thoughts a proper direction,— 
in requiring only such an amount of labour to be performed 
as is proportioned to the learner’s capacity to perform it, 
and in not tasking the faculties till effort produces fatigue 
and disgust. Nothing valuable in knowledge is ever acquired 
without labor, but it is healthful and reasonable, not grind- 
ing, oppressive and enfeebling labor, that accomplishes great 
things. Neither the powers of mind nor of body should be 
overtasked. ‘The radical error in our system of training the 
minds of children in this country, is, that all kinds of learn- 
ing are presented in our schools in too repulsive an aspect. 
The child’s lesson is a task, instead of being a pleasing and 
healthful exercise. His position in school is that of a slave, 
instead of that of a free being, and his teacher is looked upon 
rather as an overseer with a lash in his hand, than as a friend 
who excites his hopes and leads him forward with words of 
encouragement. We are tired of hearing of improvements 
in education which we do not see. If any improvement is 
to be made in our schools, let us commence with reforms 
that are practical, and consistent with the nature of the hu- 
man faculties. Let us not be dazzled with splendid projects, 
while there is any thing radically faulty at the foundation of 
our systems of education. This idea of learning being a 
task,is a great mistake, to which our systems of teaching 
now-a-days, and our teachers themselves, contribute not a 
little. What is the duty of the teacher ? To impart the light 
of some kind of truth to the mind, and light, infellectual or 
moral, is as agreeable to the mind of a child as the light of 
day istothe eye. Why is it, then, that that which should 
be the source of pleasure produces only pain and disgust ? 
Why does the child turn from his teacher with feelings of 
aversion and repugnance, as from an enemy? Why look 
upon the school-house as a prison-house, and upon his books 
as weights and chains upon the free action of his intellect,—a 
source of never-ceasing torment! There must be a great 
fault some where, and it is here :—the teacher does not un- 
derstand what his duty is, or he does not know how to per- 
form it. He either attempts to do too much for his pupil, 
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or he does not do enough. He either imparts too much 
light and thus dazzles his mental vision, producing pain and 
misery, or too little to ena le him to see clearly, leaving him 
to grope about without a guide to direct his steps,—either of 
which results is equally to be deprecated. The skilful teacher 
adapts his instructions to the intellectual ability and state of 
progress of his pupil, and, in doing this, while he developes, 
invigorates and enlarges his intellectual powers, imparts that 
pleasure and high gratification which always result from 
the discovery of truth, whether derived from books or men, 
or from the exercise of his own faculties engaged in the in- 
vestigation of it. Such teachers are always regarded by their 
pupils as friends and benefactors. They look up to them 
with love, as the dispensers of blessings, instead of regarding 
them with terror. It may be laid down as an indisputable 
truth, that no teacher, who is unpopular with his own pupils, 
is a good instructor. If he is unable to command their res- 
pect, love and gratitude by the benefits he confers upon them 
as moral and thinking beings, he is unworthy and unfit to 
teach them. 

Six or seven pages of Mr. Mann’s Report are devoted to 
a discussion of the Prussian method of teaching children to 
read without the aid of the alphabet,—as great a novelty in 
education, and nearly as miraculous an achievement of art,— 
at least so, at first view, it would seem to be,—as teaching 
the deaf and dumb to speak by the utterance of articulate 
sounds. The mystery, however, is soon explained by those 
who are in the secret. The names of the letters are not 
taught in the Prussian schools, as a step preparatory to read- 
ing, but only their power or sound when employed in com- 
bination with other letters so as to form words. An illus- 
tration is given in the extract above quoted, which is suff- 
ciently explanatory of the process,—the only one employed 
in the Prussian schools for nearly a quarter of a century in 
teaching to read. Mr. Mann is a convert to its excellence, 
and his argument in favor of it is curious and ingenious, and 
for the most part satisfactory. The objections to the old 
method, are: 1. That children are intellectual beings, and 
that letters mean nothing. The intellect of the child, who 
is put to learning his letters, is occupied for months in learn- 
ing sounds that convey no sort of idea to the mind—an ub- 
necessary waste of time expended upon a revolting task, 
when it might be more advantageously and agreeably spent 
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in learning the names of things. If the old definition, that 
*a letter is the mark of a sound, or an articulation of sound,” 
(i. e., of one fixed and invariable sound,) were correct, there 
might be a good reason for first teaching children the names 
of the letters, for in doing this, they would have surmounted 
some of the greatest difficulties in the acquisition of a lan- 
guage. But the fact is otherwise. The sounds of the letters 
are by no means fixed. They vary with the varying pro- 
nunciation of the words in which they are found, and in the 
vast majority of cases, are different in combination from 
what they are when pronounced by themselves as in the al- 
phabet. We do not know an instance where a consonant 
has the same sound in combination that it has when stand- 
ing by itself. The sound of the vowels, too, varies constantly. 
There are six of them, and these six have as many as thirty- 
three different sounds. The letter @ alone has seven different 
sounds, and there are three thousand words in the English 
language, which begin with the letter a, where it has not the 
full, open sound of the vowel as in the alphabet. 2. A second 
objection to the method of teaching the names instead of the 
powers of letters, as a step preparatory to reading, is, that 
the pupil has immediately to unlearn what he has already 
acquired with much difficulty, inasmuch as the consonants 
never, and the vowels seldom, have the same sound in com- 
bination with other letters that they have in the alphabet. 
The first lessons taught to children upon entering school, are 
therefore not only useless, but positively pernicious. The 
child may well consider, that the pleasures derived from 
knowledge are greatly exaggerated by teachers, when, in 
the second stage of his progress, he has to abandon all, or 
nearly all, that he acquired in the first, as utterly worthless, 
and has to commence the business of educationventirely de 
novo. Would it not be a saving of time and labour to com- 
mence boldly with what is now the second part of learning, 
and leave the alphabet to be taught and studied by the ad- 
mirers of Cadmus, or Hermes, or whoever else of the nu- 
merous claimants is entitled to the honor of having given 
the names to letters? The subject is well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who regard our present modes of teaching de- 
fective, without having discovered exactly where the errors 
lie; for here there is a palpable mistake in the very first 
attempt to communicate knowledge. Here, then, if any 
Where, the reform should commence. If it be objected, that 
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the names of the letters must be learned some time or other, 
and that they may be very properly learned before more 
difficult tasks are attempted, the answer is, that, according 
to the Prussian method, it is not necessary to correct read- 
ing or to any of the purposes of education, that the names 
of letters, but only their powers, should be learned at any 
time. It must be obvious to every one who will attentively 
consider this rather curious subject, that the letters are of no 
sort of use to the pupil or to the man of learning, except so 
far as they are used to form words, which may be employed 
for purposes of information or intercourse, and that it is 
vastly more important to learn the powers of letters, which 
are always used in combination, than their names, which, 
with the exception of a very few of the vowel sounds, are 
never employed to form a spoken language. If it be object. 
ed, that the Prussian method is an innovation, and that all 
innovations are to be regarded with distrust, it may be re- 
plied, that, although once such, it has long since passed into 
a custom, in a country where a very superior system of edu- 
cation prevails; that arguments borrowed from prescription 
are entitled to but little respect, and that innovations attended 
with decided advantages, are not to be utterly despised, but 
are rather to be hailed as improvements, It may still further 
be urged, that it will be difficult, not to say impracticable, 
to introduce this method of teaching into our schools, be- 
cause we have no instructors among us who are sufficiently 
acquainted with the art itself to be able to teach it. But 
this difficulty has been overcome in the Prussian schools, 
and is, therefore, not so formidable as it would seem to be. 
Any individual who will make the attempt with the alphabet, 
if he will put out of view the definitions which are usually 
given of vowels, consonants, mutes, semi-vowels and double 
consonants, and will give to each letter the sound only which 
it has in combination, will, after two or three trials, find that 
the thing is very easily accomplished, and that it is only 
reviewing, step by step, what nature or habit had already 
taught the pupil as soon as he began to articulate his mother 
tongue. 

There is one difficulty attending this matter, which is 
more embarrassing. We allude to a large class of words in 
the English language, in which there are expletive or silent 
letters—letters which have no power in combination, and 
which seem to be quite useless in the formation of words. 
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In such case, however, the pupil, we suppose, must give, in 
spelling, the sound or power which each letter would ordi- 

narily have in combination. If our language were written 
exactly as it is spoken, there would be no difficulty, but the 
case is otherwise, nor can the evil be remedied until a new 
mode of spelling words shall be adopted, by the unanimous 
consent of learned men wherever the English tongue is spo- 
ken. Such a change in the structure of language ‘would di- 
vest it of much that is now cumbrous, ungr aceful and utterly 
useless, and has been strongly recomme .nded by distinguish- 
ed fexicographers and linguists, both in Europe and America, 
but we despair of seeing it brought about, to any considera- 
ble extent, in our day. 

Mr. Mann furnishes some illustrations, at once forcible and 
humorous, of the inexpediency of the present mode of learn- 
ing to read by commencing with the names of letters. In 
respect to the Greek language, he very pertinently asks: 


“Will the names of the letters, kappa, omicron, sigma, mu, omicron, 
sigma, make the word kosmos? And yet these letters come as near 
making that word, as those given by the Rev. Mr. Ottiwell Wood, at 
a late trial in Lancashire, England, did to the sound of his own name. 
On Mr. Wood’s giving his name to the court, the judge said, ‘Pray, 
Mr. Wood, how do you spell your name? to which the w itness re- 

lied,—‘*O double T, I double U, E double L, double U, double O, 
D. ‘In the anecdote it is added, that the le arned judge at first laid 
down his pen in astonishment; and then, after making two or three 
unsuccessful attempts, declared he was unable to record it. Mr. Pal- 
mer, from whose Prize Essay this anecdote is taken, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which children were taught to read 
the first sentence in Webster’s old spelling-book,—‘ En-o, no, emm- 
ai-en, man, emm-ai-wy, may, oe -you-tee, put, o-double-¢ eff off, 
aitch-ee, the, ell-ai-double-you, law, o-eff, of, gee-o-dee, God.’” 
124-5. 


There is scarcely any thing so grave and serious, that it 
may not be presented under some ridiculous aspect, but the 
actual truth as applied to this time-honored custom of teach- 
ing children the alphabet, is itself the severest satire upon it. 
We are not aware that the Prussian system, as far as this 
branch of education is concerned, has hitherto been intro- 
duced into any of our American schools, but we confess we 
see no reason “why it should not be so universally. Until 
the advantages of the old method are clearly pointed out, 
and enforced by better arguments than we have yet seen, 
we shall consider the point as actually settled, that it is ut- 
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terly worthless, and that the names of the letters are of no 
use whatever in the formation of words, or for any other 
purpose that can be mentioned. 

Having described the reading of an elementary class in 
the Prussian schools, Mr. Mann gives a brief account of the 
reading lesson of an advanced class. ‘The method adopted 
is admirable : 


“The subject was a short piece of poetry describing a hunter’s life 
in Missouri. It was first read,—the reading being accompanied with 
appropriate criticisms as to pronunciation, tone, &c. It was then ta- 
ken up verse by verse, and the pupils were required to give equivalent 
expressions in prose. The teacher then entered into an explanation 
of every part of it, in a sort of oral lecture, accompanied with occa- 
sional questions. This was done with the greatest minuteness. 
Where there was a geographical reference, he entered at large into 
geography, where a reference to a foreign custom, he compared it 
with their customs at home; and thus he explained every part, and 
illustrated the illustrations themselves, until, after an entire hour spent 
upon six four-line verses, he left them to write out the sentiment and 
the story in prose, to be produced in school the next morning. All 
this was done without the slightest break or hesitation, and evidently 
proceeded from a mind full of the subject, and having a ready com- 
mand of all its resources. 

An account of one more lesson will close what I have to say on the 
subject of reading. The class consisted of young lads, belonging to 
a Burgher school, which they were just about leaving. They had 
been reading a poem of Schiller,—a sort of gang allegory,— 
and when it was completed, the teacher called upon one of them to 
give a popular exposition of the meaning of the piece. The lad left 
his seat, stepped to the teacher’s desk, and, standing in front of the 
school, occupied about fifteen or twenty minutes in an extempora- 
neous account of the poem, and what he supposed to be its meaning 
and moral.” p. 127. 


In the department of arithmetic and mathematics, we see 
nothing very striking or original in the Prussian mode of 
teaching : 


“It struck me,” says Mr. Mann, “that the main differences between 
their mode of teaching arithmetic and ours, consist in their beginning 
earlier, continuing the practice in the elements much longer, requir- 
ing a more thoreugh analysis of all questions, and in not separating 
the processes, or rules, so much as we do, from each other. The pu- 
pils proceed less by rule, more by an understanding of the subject. 
it often happens to our children, that while engaged in one rule they 
forget a preceding. Hence, many of our best teachers have frequent 
reviews. But there, as I stated above, the youngest classes of chil 
dren were taught addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
yromiscuously, in the same lesson. And so it was in the later stages. 

he mind was constantly carried along, and the practice enlarged in 
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more than one direction. It is a difference which results from teach- 
ing, in the one case, from a book; and in the other, from the head. 
In the latter case, the teacher sees what each pupil most needs, and, 
if he finds any one halting or failing on a particular class of ques- 
tions, plies him with questions of that kind until his deficiencies are 
supplied.” pp. 129-30. ’ 


Much attention is paid to grammar in the Prussian schools, 
but Mr. Mann tells us, that he heard little of “the ding-dong 
and recitative of gender, number and case,—of government 
and agreement, which make up so great a portion of the 
grammatical exercises in our schools.” The study of gram- 
mar, there, is the study of the German language, and it is 
esteemed of more importance actually to speak and write 
with propriety and elegance, than to learn the technical rules 
in accordance with which sentences are constructed. They 
are therefore taught first to speak with accuracy on all oc- 
casions, and when the great aims for which language should 
be taught at all, are thus substantially attained, the structure 
of the language claims their attention, and grammar is taught 
and learned in a scientific manner : 


“The Prussian teachers, by their constant habit of conversing with 
the pupils; by requiring a complete answer to be given to ever 
question; by never allowing a mistake in termination, or in the col- 
location of words or clauses, to pass uncorrected, nor the sentence as 
corrected to pass unrepeated ; by requiring the poetry of the reading 
lessons to be changed into oral or written prose, and the prose to be 
paraphrased, or expressed in different words; and by exacting a 
general account or summary of the reading lessons, are—as we may 
almost literally say—constantly teaching grammar; or—as they 
more comprehensively call it—the German language. It is easy to 
see that Composition is included under this head,—the writing of re- 
gular ‘essays’ or ‘themes’ being only a later@§xercise.” p. 131. 


Mr. Mann never saw before sich excellent hand-writing 
as he saw in the Prussian schools, and this superiority he 
attributes in part to the peculiarity of the German script, 
which, he says, is easier than our own, but more particularly 
to the universal practice of learning to draw, cotempora- 
neously with learning to write,—a practice which, he thinks, 
cannot be too strongly commended : 


“In the course of my tour, I passed from countries where almost 
every pupil in every school could draw with ease, and most of them 
with no inconsiderable degree of beauty and expression, to those 
where less and less attention was paid to the subject ; and, at last, to 
schools where drawing was not practised at all; and, after many tri- 
als, 1 came to the conclusion, that, with no other guide than a mere 
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inspection of the copy-books of the pupils, I could tell whether draw- 
ing were taught in the school or not ;—so uniformly superior was the 
hand-writing in those schools where drawing was taught in connec- 
tion with it. On seeing this, | was reminded of that saying of Pesta- 
lozzi,—-somewhat too strong,—that ‘without drawing there can be 
no writing.” p. 133. 


€ 
o 


The following account of the mode in which geography 
is taught in the German schools, is highly graphic and inter- 
esting : 


“T will describe, as exactly as I am able, a lesson which | heard 
given to a class a little advanced beyond the elements,—remarking, 
that, though I heard many lessons given on the same plan, none of 
them were signalized by the rapidity and effect of the one I am about 
to describe. 

The teacher stood by the blackboard, with the chalk in his hand. 
After casting his eye over the class to see that all were ready, he 
struck at the middle of the board. Witha rapidity of hand which my 
eye could hardly follow, he made a series of those short, divergent 
lines, or shadings, employed by map-engravers to represent a ehain 
of mountains. He had scarcely turned an angle, or shot off a spur, 
when the scholars began to cry out, Carpathian mountains, Hungary ; 
Black Forest mountains, Wurtemburg ; Giant’s mountains, (Riesen- 
Gebirge,) Silesia ; Metallic mountains, (Erz-Gebirge,) Pine moun- 
tains, (Fichtel-Gebirge,) Ceutral mountains, (Mittel-Gebirge, ) Bohe- 
mia, &c. &e. 

In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central elevation 
which separates the waters that flow north-west into the German 
ocean, from those that flow north into the Baltic, and south-east into 
the Black Sea, was presented to view,—executed almost as beauti- 
fully as an engraving. A dozen crinkling strokes, made in the twink- 
ling of an eye, represented the head-waters of the great rivers which 
flow in different directions from that mountainous range; while the 
children, almost as eager and excited as though they had actually 
seen the torrents dash@g down the mountain sides, cried out, Danube, 
Elbe, Vistula, Oder, &c. The next moment I heard a succession of 
small strokes or taps, so rapid as to be almost indistinguishable, and 
hardly had my eye time to discern a large number of dots made along 
the margins of the rivers, when the shout of Lintz, Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, &c., struck my ear. At this point in the exercise, 
the spot which had been occupied on the blackboard was nearly a 
cirele, of which the starting point, or place where the teacher first 
began, was the centre ; but now a few additional strokes around the 
circumference of the incipient continent, extended the mountain 
ranges outwards towards the plains,—the children responding the 
names of the countries in which they respectively lay. With a few 
more flourishes the rivers flowed onwards towards their several ter- 
minations, and by another succession of dots, new cities sprang up 
along their banks. By this time the children had become as much 
excited as though they had been present at a world-making. They 
rose in their seats, they flung out both hands, their eyes kindled, and 
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their voices became almost vociferous as they cried out the names 
of the different places, which under the magic of the teachers crayon 
rose into view. Within ten minutes from the commencement of the 
Jesson, there stood upon the blackboard a beautiful map of Germany, 
with its mountains, principal rivers and cities, the coast of the Ger- 
man ocean, of the Baltic and the Black seas; and all so accurately 
proportioned, that I think only slight errors would have been found 
had it been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. A part of this 
time was taken up in correcting afew mistakes of the pupils; for the 
teacher’s mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in his hand, and 
notwithstanding the astonishing celerity of his movements, he detec- 
ted erroneous answers and turned round to correctthem. The rest 
of the recitation consisted in questions and answers respecting pro- 
ductions, climate, soil, animals, &c. &c. 

Many of the cosmogonists suppose that after the creation of the 
world, and when its whole surface was as yet fluid, the solid conti- 
nents rose gradually from beneath the sea,—first the loftiest peaks of 
the Andes, for instance, emerged from the deep, and as they reached 
a higher and a higher point of elevation, the rivers began to flow 
down their sides, until at last,—the lofty mountains having attained 
their height, the mighty rivers their extent and volume, and the con- 
tinent its amplitude,—cultivation began, and cities and towns were 
built. The lesson I have described was a beautiful illustration of 
that idea,—with one advantage over the original scene itself, that the 
spectator had no need of waiting through all the geological epochs 
to see the work completed. 

Compare the etfect of such a lesson as this, both as to the amount 
of the knowledge communicated, and the vividness and, of course, 
the permanence of the ideas obtained, with a lesson where the scho- 
lars look out a few names of places on a lifeless atlas, but never send 
their imaginations abroad over the earth; and where the teacher 
sits listlessly down before them to interrogate them from a book, in 
which all the questons are printed at full length, to supersede on his 
part all necessity of knowledge.” pp. 1386-37-38. 


There is a class of lessons in the Prassian schools, called 
“Exercises in Thinking,” upon which Mr. Mann dwells at 
considerable length : 


“ These lessons consisted of familiar conversations between teacher 
and pupils, on subjects adapted to the age, capacities and proficiency 
of the latter. With the youngest classes, things immediately around 
them,—the schoolroom and the materials of which it had been built ; 
its different parts, as foundation, floor, walls, ceiling, roof, windows, 
doors, fire-place ; its furniture and apparatus ; its books, slates, paper ; 
the clothes of the pupils, and the materials from which they were 
made ; their food and play-things ; the duties of children to animals, 
to each other, to their parents, neighbors, to the old, to their Maker,— 
these are specimens of a vast variety of subjects embraced under 
one or another of the above heads. As the children advanced in 
age and attainments, and had acquired full and definite notions of the 
visible and tangible existence around them, and also of time and 
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space, so that they could understand descriptions of the unseen and 
the remote, the scope of these lessons was enlarged, so as to take in 
the different kingdoms of nature, the arts, trades and occupations of 
men, and the more complicated affairs of society.” pp. 139—40. 


In these exercises, we are told, that there is no restriction 
as to subjects, and no limits assigned as to the degree or 
amount of information that may be imparted on the topic 
selected for the time being. These matters are left wholly 
to the good sense of the teacher, whose object simply is, to 
impart useful knowledge on various subjects, suited to the 
capacity and state of progress of the pupils,—a knowledge 
which may afterwards be redaced to the regularity of a sys- 
tem, when their minds have attained to sufficient maturity 
and strength to grapple with an entire subject, and to com- 
prehend clearly the various relations which the parts bear 
to each other and to the whole: 


“For years,” he says, “their lessons are free from all the techni- 
calities of science. The knowledge they already possess about com- 
mon things is made the nucleus around which to collect more; and 
the language with which they are already familiar becomes the me- 
dium through which to communicate new ideas, and by which, when- 
ever necessary, to explain new terms. There is no difficulty in ex- 
plaining to a child, seven years of age, the distinctive marks by 
which nature intimates to us, at first sight, whether a plant is health- 
ful or poisonous ; or those by which, on inspecting the skeleton of an 
animal that lived thousands of years ago, we know whether it lived 
upon grass or grain or flesh. It is in this way that the pupil’s mind 
is carried forward by an actual knowledge of things, until the time 
arrives for giving him classifications and nomenclatures. Whena 
child knows a great many particular or individual things, he begins 
to perceive resemblance between some of them; and they then na- 
turally assort themselves, as it were, in his mind, and arrange them- 
selves into different groups. Then, by the aid of a teacher, he per- 
fects a scientific classification among them,—bringing into each 
group all that belong to it. But soon the number of individuals in 
each group becomes so numerous, that he wants a cord to tie them 
together, or a vessel in which to hold them. Then, from the nomen- 
clature of science, he receives a name which binds all the individuals 
of that group into one, ever afterwards. It is now that he perceives 
the truth and the beauty of classification and nomenclature.” 

* * * * * * * 

“The Prussian teacher has no book. He needs none. He teaches 
from a full mind. He cumbers and darkens the subject with no 
technical phraseology. He observes what proficiency the child has 
made, and then adapts his instructions, both in quality and amount, 
to the necessity of the case. He answers all questions. He solves 
all doubts. It is one of his objects, at every recitation, so to present 
ideas, that they shall start doubts and provoke questions. He con- 
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nects the subject of each lesson with all kindred and collateral ones ; 
and shows its relation to the every-day duties and buisness of life ; 
and should the most ignorant man, or the most destitute vagrant in 
society, ask him ‘ of what use such knowledge can be ? he will prove 
to him, in a word, that some of his own pleasures or means of sub- 
sistence are dependent upon it, or have been created or improved by 
it. 

In the mean time the children are delighted. Their perceptive 
powers are exercised. Their reflecting faculties are developed. 
‘heir moral sentiments are cultivated. All the attributes of the mind 

within, find answering qualities in the world without. Instead of any 
longer regarding the earth as a huge mass of dead matter,—without 
variety and without life,—its beautiful and boundless diversities of 
substance, its latent vitality and energies, gradually dawn forth, until, 
at length, they illuminate the whole soul, challenging its admiration 
for their utility, and its homage for the bounty of their Creator.”— 
pp. 142—3. 


On the subject of religious instruction in the Prussian 
schools, Mr. Mann makes the following statement : 


“Nothing receives more attention in the Prussian schools than the 
Bible. It is taken up early and studied systematically. The great 
events recorded in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament; the 
character and lives of those wonderful men who, from age to age, were 
brought upon the stage of action, and through whose agency the fu- 
ture history and destiny of the race were to be so much modified ; 
and especially, those sublime views of duty and of morality which 
are brought to light in the Gospel,—these are topics of daily and 
earnest inculcation, in every school. To these, in some schools, is 
added the history of the Christian religion, in connection with con- 
temporary civil history.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“In all the Protestant schools, Luther’s Catechism is regularly 
taught; and in all the Roman Catholic schools, the Catechism of that 
communion. When the schools are mixed, they have combined liter- 
ary with separate religious instruction; and here all the doctrines of 
the respective denomination are tatght early and most assiduously. 
I well remember hearing a Roman Catholic priest inculecating upon 
a class of very young children the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
He illustrated it by the miracle of the water changed to wine, at the 
marriage feast of Cana; and said that he who could turn water into 
wine, could turn his own blood into the same element, and also his 
body into bread to be eaten with it. Contrary, then, to the principles 
of our own law, sectari:nism is taught inall Prussian schools; but 
it is nevertheless true, as Professor Stowe says, that the Bible can be 
taught, and is taught, without it.” " pp. 144-45. 


The following remarks are made on the subject of vocal 
and instrumental music in the Prussian schools : 


“ All Prussian teachers are masters not only of vocal, but of in- 
strumental music. One is as certain to see a violin asa blackboard, 
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in every schoolroom. Generally speaking, the teachers whom I saw, 
played upon the organ also, and some of them upon the piano and 
other instruments. Music was not only taught in school as an ac- 
complishment, but used as a recreation. It is a moral means of great 
efficacy. Its practice promotes health; it disarms anger, softens 
rough and turbulent natures, socializes, and brings the whole mind, 
as it were, into a state of fusion, from which condition the teacher 
can mould it into what forms he will, as it cools and hardens..”— 
p- 145. 


The character of the Prussian teachers is highly com- 
mended : 


“{ speak of the teachers whom I saw, and with whom I had more 
or less of personal intercourse ; and, after some opportunity for the 
observation of public assemblies or bodies of men,—I do not hesitate 
to say; that if those teachers were brought together, in one body, I 
believe they would form as dignified, intelligent, benevolent-looking 
a company of men as could be collected from the same amount of 
population inany country. ‘They were alike free from arrogant pre- 
tension and from the affectation of humility.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ Among all the Prussian and Saxon teachers whom I saw, there 
were not half a dozen instances to remind one of those unpleasant 
characteristics,—what Lord Bacon would call the ‘idol of the tribe,’ 
or profession,—which sometimes degrade the name and disparage 
the sacred calling of a teacher. Generally speaking, there seemed 
to be a strong love for the employment, always a devotion to duty, 
and a profound conviction of the importance and sacredness of the 
office they filled. The only striking instance of disingenuousness or 
attempt at deception, which I saw, was that of a teacher who looked 
over the manuscript books of alarge class of his scholars, selected 
the best, and, bringing it to me, said, ‘In seeing one you see all.’ 

Whence came this beneficent order of men, scattered over the 
whole country, moulding the character of its people, and carrying 
them forward in a career of civilization more rapidly than any other 
people in the world are now advancing? This is a question which 
can be answered only by giving an account of the seminaries for 
teachers.” pp. 145-46. 


From this portion of Mr. Mann’s Report, we shall make 
liberal extracts, as the subject is of great importance, and is 
very fully treated and ably handled by him. The number 
of institutions of this kind, which exist in Prussia, is not 
stated, but we are happy to learn, that it is sufficiently large 
to supply the schools of the whole country, from those of the 
lowest to those of the highest grade, with teachers of mature 
age, benevolent disposition, unaffected manners, and ample 
qualifications, both moral and intellectual, to teach any and 
all the branches of an ordinary education in a practical and 
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scientific manner. The subject of seminaries for teachers 
has, for the last twenty-five years, in Europe, and, latterly, 
in the United States, attracted much attention, although one 
was established at Stettin, in Pomerania, as far back as 1735. 
Prussia has led the way in this great improvement, and her 
example, in 1816, was followed by Holland. In 1833, when 
a national establishment for common schools was adopted 
by France, the creation of Normal schools constituted one 
of its principal features. In Scotland, there are now several 
of these excellent institutions in the capital cities,—one at 
Edinburgh, one at Glasgow, and a third connected with the 
Madras College at St. Andrews. Under the national system 
of education for Ireland, a Normal school has been estab- 
lished, in which already more than a thousand individuals 
have been educated for the profession of teachers. Lord 
Morpeth is said to have contributed £1000 towards the 
founding of this noble charity. The government of England 
has done nothing for the estab lishment of Normal schools, 
but one has been established at Battersea, by Mr. Kay Shut- 
tleworth, a distinguished educationist, which is said to be in 
successful operation ; and another has been fitted up by the 
church party, at the expense of $100,000, at Chelsea, near 
London. A national system of education was organized in 
Belgium in 1842, including two Normal schools, one at 
Lierre, in the province of Antwerp, and the other at Ni- 
velles, in the province of Brabant. At St. Petersburgh, in 
Russia, there is also a similar institution for the instruction 
of teachers of every grade. In Austria, there is a national 
system of schools, but the government is despotic, and the 
attempt to introduce teachers’ seminaries has failed. 

In the United States, this subject is beginning generally 
to awaken a deep interest. In some of the States, Normal 
schools have been established. ‘There is an excellent one at 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, under the charge of Messrs. 
Tillinghast and Ritchie, one at Lexington under Mr. Pierce, 
and another at Barre. In New-York, the project of con- 
necting a teachers’ department with several of the principal 
academies, has not answered the expectation of the Legisla- 
ture, and a change in the organization of the Normal schools 
in that State is in contemplation. In Alabama, a teachers’ 
department has been recently engrafted upon the University, 
the success of which remains to be seen. The subject has 
been presented to the consideration of the Legislature of 
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South-Carolina, but no steps have yet been taken for the 
establishment of such seminary or seminaries among us, 

The following is Mr. Mann’s account of the seminaries for 
teachers in Prussia: 


“From the year 1820 to 1830 or 1835, it was customary, in all ac- 
counts of Prussian education, to mention the number of these Semin- 
aries for Teachers. This item of information has now become unim- 
portant, as there are seminaries sufficient to supply the’ wants of the 
whole country. The siated term of residence at these seminaries is 

ree years. Lately, and in a few places, a class of preliminary in- 
sututions has sprung up,—institutions where pupils are received in 
order to determine whether they are fit to become candidates to be 
candidates. As a pupil of the seminary is liable to be set aside for 
incompetency, even after a three years’ course of study ; so the pu- 
pils of these preliminary institutions, alter having gone through with 
a shorter course, are liable to be set aside for incompetency to become 
competent. 

Let us look for a moment at the guards and securities which, in 
that country, environ this sacred calling. In the first place, the teach- 
er’s profession holds such a high rank in public estimation, that none 
who have failed in other employments or departments of business, 
are encouraged to look upon school-keeping as an ultimate resource. 
Those, too, who, from any cause, despair of success in other depart- 
ments of business or walks of life, have very slender prospects in look- 
ing forward to this. These considerations exclude at once all that 
inferior order of men, who, in some countries, constitute the main 
body of the teachers. Then come—though only in some parts of 
Prussia—these preliminary schools, where those who wish eventually 
to become teachers, go, in order to have their natural qualities and 
adaptation for school-keeping tested ;—for it must be borne in mind 
that a man may have the most unexceptionable character, may be 
capable of mastering all the branches of study, may even be able to 
make most brilliant recitations from day to day; and yet, from some 
coldness or repulsiveness of manner, from harshness of voice, from 
some natural defect in his person or in one of his senses, he may be 
adjudged an unsuitable model or archetype for children to be con- 
formed to, or to grow by; and hence he may be dismissed at the end 
of his probationary term of'six months. At one of these preparatory 
schools, which I visited, the list of subjects at the examination—a 
part of which | saw—was divided into two classes, as follows :—1. 
Readiness in thinking, German language, including orthography and 
composition, history, description of the earth, knowledge of nature, 
thorough bass, calligraphy, drawing. 2. Religion, knowledge of the 
Bible, knowledge of nature, mental arithmetic, singing, violin play- 
ing, and readiness or facility in speaking.* The examination in all 
the branches of the first class was conducted in writing. To test 


* It was a matter of great surprise to me, that, among the variety of 
branches taught in the People’s Schools, Ino where found Astronomy in 
the number. I know not how to account for the omission of a subject at 
once so enlarging to the intellect and so stimulating to devotional feelings. 
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a pupil’s readiness in thinking, for instance, several topics for compo- 
sition are given out, and after the lapse of acertain number of min- 
utes, whatever has been written must be handed in to the examiners. 
So questions in arithmetic are given, and the time occupied by the 
pupils in solving them, is a test of their quickness of thought, or pow- 
er of commanding their own resources. This facility, or faculty, is 
considered of great importance in ateacher.* In the second class of 
subjects, the pupils were examined orally. Two entire days were 
occupied in examining a class of thirty pupils, and only twenty-one 
were admitted to the seminary school ;—that is, only about two-thirds 
were considered to be eligible to become eligible, as teachers, after 
three years’ further study. Thus, in this first process, the chaff is 
winnowed out, and not a few of the lighter grains of the wheat. 

It is to be understood, that those who enter the seminary directly, 
and without this preliminary trial, have already studied, under able 
masters in the common schools, at least all the branches I have 
above described. The first two of the three years, they expend 
mainly in reviewing and expanding their elementary knowledge. 
The German language is studied in its relations to rhetoric and lo- 
gic, and as esthetic literature; arithmetic is carried out into algebra 
and mixed mathematics; geography into commerce and manufac- 
tures, and into a knowledge of the various botanical and zoological 
productions of the different quarters of the globe ; linear drawing in- 
to perspective and machine drawing, and the drawing from models 
of all kinds, and from objects in nature, &c. The theory and prac- 
tice, not only of vocal, but of instrumental music, occupy much time. 
Every pupil must play on the violin; most of them play on the organ, 
and some on other instruments. I recollect seeing a Normal class 
engaged in learning the principles of Harmony. The teacher first 
explained the principles on which they were to proceed. He then 
wrote a bar of music upon the blackboard, and called upon a pupil 
to write such notes for another part or accompaniment, as would 
make harmony with the first. So he would write a bar with certain 
intervals, and then require a pupil to write another, with such inter- 
vals, as, according to the ielaiiie of musical science, would corres- 
pond with the first. A thorough course of reading on the subject of 
education is undertaken, as well as a more general course. Bible 
history is almost committed to memory. Connected with all the se- 
minaries for teachers are large Model or Experimental Schools. 
During the last part of the course much of the students’ time is spent 
in these schools. At first they go in and look on in silence, while 
an accomplished teacher is instructing a class. Then they themselves 
commence teaching under the eye of such a teacher. At last they 
teach a class alone, being responsible for its proficiency, and for its 
condition as to order, &c., at the end of a week or other period. Du- 
ring the whole course, there are lectures, discussions, compositions, 
&c., on the theory and practice of teaching. The essential qualifica- 


* The above described is a very common method of examining in the 
gymnasia and higher seminaries of Prussia. Certain sealed subjects for 
an exercise are given to the students; they are then locked up in a room, 
each by himself, and at the expiration of a given time, they are enlarged, 
and it is seen what each one has been able to make out of his faculties. 
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tions of a candidate for the office, his attainments and the spirit of 
devotion and of religious fidelity in which he should enter upon his 
work; the modes of teaching the diflerent branches; the motive- 
powers to be applied to the minds of children; dissertations upon 
the different natural dispositions of children, and consequently the 
different ways of addressing them, of securing their confidence and 
affection, and of winning them to a love of learning and a sense of 
duty ; and especially the sacredness of the teacher’s profession,—the 
idea that he stands, for the time being, in the place of a parent, and 
therefore that a parent’s responsibilities rest upon him, that the most 
precious hopes of society are committed to his charge, and that on 
him depend toa great extent the temporal and perhaps the future 
well-being of hundreds of his fellow-creatures,—these are the con- 
versations, the ideas, the feelings, amidst which the candidate for 
teaching spends his probationary years. This is the daily atmos- 
phere he breathes. These are the sacred, elevating, invigorating 
influences constantly pouring in upon his soul. Hence, at the expi- 
ration of his course, he leaves the seminary to enter upon his profes- 
sion, glowing with enthusiasm for the noble cause he has espoused, 
and strong in his resolves to perform its manifold and momentous 
duties. 

Here then is the cause of the worth and standing of the teachers, 
whom I had the pleasure and the honor to see. s a body of men, 
their character is more enviable than that of either of the three, so- 
called, ‘ professions.’ They have more benevolence and self-sacrifice 
than the legal or medical, while they have less of sanctimoniousness 
and austerity, less of indisposition to enter into all the inrocent 
amusements and joyous feelings of childhood, than the c.u.ueal. 
They are not unmindiul of what belongs to men while they are 
serving God ; nor of the duties they owe to this world while preparing 
for another.” pp. 146-49. 


Mr. Mann spent about six weeks in visiting the schools in 
the north and middle of Prussia and Saxony. During that 
period, he says: 


“] witnessed exercises in geography, ancient and modern; in the 
Gerinan language,—from the explanation of the simplest words up 
to belles-lettres disquisitions, with rules for speaking and writing ;— 
in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, surveying and trigonometry; in 
book-keeping ; in civil history, ancient and modern; in natural philo- 
sophy; in botany and zoology; in mineralogy, where there were 
hundreds of specimens; in the endless variety of the exercises in 
thinking, knowledge of nature, of the world and of society ; in Bible 
history and in Bible knowledge ;—and, as I before said, in no one of 
these cases did I see a teacher with a book in his hand. His books,— 
his books,—his library, was in his head. Promptly, without pause, 
without hesitation, from the rich resources of his own mind, he brought 
forth whatever the occasion demanded.” 

* * » * * * * * 


“In Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in Scotland, the power of 
commanding and retaining the attention of a class is held tobe a 
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sine qua non in a teacher’s qualifications.” If he has not talent, skill, 
vivacity, or resources of anecdote and wit, sufficient to arouse and 
retain the attention of his pupils during the accustomed period of 
recitation, he is deemed to have mistaken his calling, and receives 
a significant hint to change his vocation.” pp. 149-52. 


Corporal punishment is not often resorted to in the Prussian 
schools, nor even harsh language. The law of kindness 
seems to be the only law employed for the government of 
these institutions, and it seems to be more effectual in pro- 
moting the progress of the pupils, and the good order and 
healthful discipline of the schools, than loud and opprobrious 
words, fierce looks and fiercer blows. What will our Ameri- 
can teachers say to the following testimony given by Mr. 
Mann, after having enjoyed the most ample opportunities to 
ascertain the true facts of the case ? 


“T can only say,” he affirms, “that during all the time mentioned, 
(six weeks, ) freed saw a blow struck, I never heard a sharp rebuke 
given, | never saw a child in tears, nor arraigned atthe teacher’s bar 
for any alleged misconduct. On the contrary, the relation seemed to 
be one of duty first, and then affection, on the part of the teacher,— 
of affection first, and then duty, on the part of the scholar. The 
teacher’s manner was better than parental, for it had a parent’s ten- 
derness and vigilance, without the foolish doatings or indulgences to 
which parental affection is prone. | heard no child ridiculed, sneered 
at, or scolded, for making a mistake. On the contrary, whenever a 
mistake was made, or there was a want of promptness in giving a 
reply, the expression of the teacher was that of grief and disappoint- 
ment, as though there had been a failure, not merely to answer the 
question of a master, but to comply with the expectations of a friend. 
No child was disconcerted, disabled, or bereft of his senses, through 


fear. Nay, generally, at the ends of the answers, the teacher’s em 


tice is to encourage him with the exclamation, ‘ good,’ ‘ right, ‘ wholly 
right,’ &c., or to check him, with his slowly and painfully articulated 
‘no; and this is done with a tone of voice that marks every degree 
of plus and minus in the scale of approbation and regret. When a 
dificult question has been put to a young child, which tasks all his 
energies, the teacher approaches him with a mingled look of concern 
and encouragement; he stands before him, the light and shade of 
hope and fear alternately crossing his countenance ; he lifts his arms 
and turns his body,—as a bowler, who has given a wrong direction 
to his bowl, will writhe his person to bring the ball back upon its 
track ;—and finally, if the little wrestler with difficulty triumphs, the 
teacher felicitates him upon his success, perhaps seizes and shakes 
him by the hand, in token of congratulation ; and, when the difficulty 
has been really formidable, and the effort triumphant, I have seen 
the teacher catch up the child in his arms and embrace him, as though 
he were not able to contain his joy. At another time, I have seen a 
teacher actually clap his hands with delight at a bright reply; and 
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all this has been done so fMaturally and so unaffectedly as to excite 
no other feeling in the residue of the children than a desire, by the 
same means, to win the same caresses. What person worthy of be- 
ing called by the name, or of sustaining the sacred relation of a pa- 
rent, would not give anything, bear anything, sacrifice anything, to 
have his children, during eight or ten years of the period of their 
childhood, surrounded by circumstances, and breathed upon by sweet 
and humanizing influences, like these!” pp. 152-53. 


Corporal punishment is, notwithstanding, resorted to in 
the Prussian schools, where circumstances seem to render it 
necessary. The relation between the teacher and scholar 
is one of affection, but until this relation is fully understood 
and established, moderate restraint, and even punishment, 
are sometimes deemed expedient. In reply to a question of 
Mr. Mann, Dr. Vogel of Leipsic replied, “ It, (corporal pun- 
ishment,) thank God, is used less and less, and when we 
teachers become fully competent to our work, it will cease 
altogether.” In the schools of Holland, which are remark- 
able for the good order that prevails in them, it is never em- 
ployed. Mr. de Vries, of Haarlaem, who for the last twenty 
years has superintended a school of six hundred scholars in 
that city, informed Mr. Mann, that during that whole period, 
not a case of corporal punishment had occurred. In cases of 
incorrigible misconduct, expulsion is the only remedy. In 
the Scotch schools, corporal punishment is inflicted and is 
employed, in a very summary manner, for all kinds of of- 
fences. In England, there is no uniform plan of discipline 
adopted. Persuasion, blows and solitary confinement are 
employed to encourage or enforce obedience, according to 
the views of government entertained by different teachers. 
In France, the necessity of corporal inflictions is superseded 
by the strict surveillance that pervades every department of 
instruction, and which is adopted under the persuasion, that 
preventicn is better than cure. In the Saxon and Prussian 
schools, emulation is employed as a motive power, but to a 
less extent than in the French and Scotch schools, where it 
is the lever of Archimedes applied to the faculties, and not 
only moves, but almost creates them : 


“In one of the Pensions, or Boarding Schools, of Paris, I was 
struck by the sight of a large number of portraits of young men. 
These were hung around the walls of the Principal’s room, which 
was a large apartment, three of whose sides were nearly covered by 
them. They were the portraits of those pupils of the school who 
had afterwards won prizes at a college examination. The name of 
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the pupil, the year, and the subject-matter on which he had surpassed 
his competitors, were inscribed respectively beneath the portraits. In 
the room of the Head of the Royal College, at Versailles, I also saw 
the portraits of those students of the college who had won prizes at 
the university. This display, and the facts connected with it, speak 
volumes in regard to the French character, and the motive-powers 
under which not only the scholars, but the nation works.” pp. 173- 
174. 


The Prussian system owes much of its superiority to the 
parental vigilance and energy of the School Inspectors : 


“The kingdom is divided into circles or districts; and for each 
one of these, there is one or more school commissioners or inspec- 
tors. These officers have some duties like those of our town school 
committees, but their functions more nearly resemble those of the 
Deputy Superintendents appointed for each county in the State of 
New York,—the latter being required by law to visit and examine 
all the schools in their respective counties, summer and winter, and 
make report of their condition to the State Superintendent. 

By visiting schools, attending examinations, and by personal in- 
troduction, | saw many of this class of magistrates. They had ev- 
idently been selected from among the most talented and educated 
men in the community. They were such men as would here be ap- 
pointed as presidents or professors of colleges, judges of the higher 
courts, or called to other civil stations for which talent, attainment 
and character are deemed essential pre-requisites. The office is 
one both of honor and emolument. 

It is easy to see how efficient such a class of officers must have 
been in bringing up teachers to a high standard of qualifications, at 
the beginning; and in creating, at last, a self-motive, self-improving 
spirit among them. If examiners, inspectors, school committees,— 
or by whatever other name they may be called,—know little of ge- 
ography, grammar, arithmetic, or the art of reading, the candidate 
who presents himself before them for examination, will feel no need 
of knowing more than they do; and a succession of ignorant and 
incompetent candidates will be sure to apply for schools in towns 
which have ignorant examiners. The whole Prussian system im- 
pressed me with a deep sense of the vast difference in the amount 
of general attainment and talent devoted to the cause of popular 
education in that country, as compared with any other country or 
state I had ever seen. | must refer to other sources, for information 
in regard to the municipal or parochial supervision of the schools, 
and can here only observe, that over all these intermediate function- 
aries is the Minister of Public Instruction. This officer is a member 
of the king’s council. He takes rank with the highest officers in the 
government; sits at the council board of the nation with the minister 
of state, of war, of finance, &c., and his honors and emoluments are 
equal to theirs. He has no merely clerical duties to a and 
being relieved from all official drudgery, he can devote his time and 
his talents to the higher duties of his department. Such also has 
been the case in France, since the late organization of their system 
of public instruction.” pp. 158-59-60. 
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There is a feature in the Prussian system, which should 
not be omitted in reviewing the plan of education adopted 
by that government,—we mean the compulsory feature of 
It: 

* After a child has arrived at the legal age for attending school,— 
whether he be the child of noble or of peasant,—the only two absoluté 
grounds of exemption from attendance, are sickness and death. The 
German language has a word for which we have no equivalent, 
either in language or in idea. The word is used in reference to child- 
ren, and signifies due to the school ;—that is, when the legal age for 
going to school arrives, the right of the school to the child’s atten- 
dance attaches, just as, with us, the right of a creditor to the pay- 
ment of a note or bond attaches, on the day of its maturity. Ifa 
child, after having been once enrolled as a member of the school, ab- 
sents himself from it; or if, after arriving at the legal age, he is not 
sent there by his parents, a notice in due form is sent to apprize them 
of the delinquency. If the child is not then forthcoming, a summons 
follows. The parent is cited before the court; and if he has no ex- 
cuse and refuses compliance, the child is taken from him and sent to 
school, the father to prison.” p. 160. 

There is no opposition in Prussia, on the part of parents, 
to these energetic measures to enforce the attendance of 
their children upon the schools. It is a part of the national 
policy, having for its object the general welfare of the citi- 
zens, who are regarded as belonging to the country that 
protects them, and subject to the control of laws, which, 
while they look to public interests, have equal respect to 
private happiness and individual well-being. On_ these 
grounds, we see no objection to the adoption of the same 
policy in our own country. Parents who are so lost toa 
sense of what is due to their children, as to be unwilling to 
avail themselves of the advantages which are offered for the 
education of the latter, either in our public or private insti- 
tutions, should be compelled to educate them. No injustice 
would result from such compulsion, especially where the 
State provides the means of education from its own trea- 
sury. The citizen is only asked to accept a benefit of incal- 
culable value to his children, and where a tax is imposed for 
the support of schools, it is done on the same principle upon 
which taxes are levied for the support of government, the 
administration of justice, the building of jails, penitentiaries 
and hospitals, 2. e., the public welfare, including that of every 
private individual, renders it necessary that these things 
should be provided for. Well disposed and intelligent per- 
sons might require no stronger argument to do right, than 
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what results from a lively sense of duty and interest, but 
there are many, very many, among us, who are influenced 
by no enlarged and generous considerations to discharge 
those obligations, which both nature and society enjoin in 
respect to.the education of their children ; and “it has been 
found by experience,” says Chancellor Kent, “ that coercion, 
in some indirect way, at least, is necessary to insurethe re- 
quisite education to the lower classes.”* Here, then, the 
law must intervene, and compel the defaulting parent to do 
his duty to his child and to his State. It is not in Prussia, 
alone, that the adoption of such coercive measures with pa- 
rents has been found indispensable. The same have been 
adopted generally in Germany, in Scotland, and even in the 
New-England States, so far back as the seventeenth century ; 
nor is the relaxation of these compulsory laws, in modern 
times, any evidence of the march of improvement. The 
citizen should enjoy as much liberty as is consistent with 
his social condition, but only for his own good, and when 
he loses sight of that great “end and aim” of free institu- 
tions, he should be brought back to his senses by the strong 
arm of power. “The compulsory system of supporting 
common and grammar schools in each town, is sustained to 
this day in Massachusetts, and enforced by indictment.” + 
It might be a very good law, and one which would have 
a better effect than fine or imprisonment, that every citizen 
who should neglect to educate his own children, in a public 
or private school, should be deprived of the privilege of 
suffrage. Such a law, rigidly enforced, would, we believe, 
be eminently useful. Another provision, equally demanded 
by the spirit of the age, the nature of free institutions, and 
the abuses to which the elective franchise is subject in our 
country, arising from the ignorance and venality of vo- 
ters, is, that no individual, native or foreign, should be per- 
mitted to vote at the polls at any election, State or Federal, 
who could not furnish satisfactory evidence that he knew 
how to read intelligibly, and to write legibly, the English lan- 
guage,and was acquainted with the ordinary rights, duties and 
responsibilities of an American citizen,—such as the general 
rights of personal liberty, personal security and private pro- 
perty, and what violations of those rights, and neglect of 


* Kent’s Commentaries, vol. ii., p. 196—note. 
t Ib., p. 196. 
4 VOL. Vil.—NoO. 13. 
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those duties, would subject him to punishment by the civil 
tribunals. A certificate to that effect, from the Judge or Clerk 
of the county court where the individual claiming the pri- 
vilege of voting resides, or from any other civil officer or 
magistrate whom the Legislature should appoint for the 
purpose, would be competent evidence to the managers of 
elections of his possessing the requisite qualifications ; and 
this arrangement would be more reasonable, in a land of 
equal rights, than the policy which has prevailed in some of 
the States, of demanding a property qualification; for, if 
liberty be worth any thing, it has value only so far as men 
have intelligence and virtue to appreciate its value, and to 
use it aright, and power to defend it from abuse. In respect 
to foreigners, such a law would be far more just and liberal, 
than a protracted extension of the period of naturalization, 
or the project of utter exclusion from the privilege of citi- 
zenship, which is becoming so popular, in our day, in some 
of our large cities; and, if confined only to foreigners, as 
they should hereafter apply for the privilege of citizenship, 
and to minors coming of age, it could operate no injustice, 
but, in the course of a quarter of a century, would produce 
a most beneficial and healthful change in the character of 
our population. At the present time, citizenship in the Uni- 
ted States may be procured at a cheaper rate than in any 
other civilized nation, except Mexico. Its advantages may 
be enjoyed without money and without price, and, like the 
common blessings of Providence, which cost nothing, it is ra- 
ted at a very low value. What is required, is, that a price 
should be placed upon it, and that this price should be, at least, 
a full knowledge of what liberty is worth in a free country, — 
to what purposes it may be employed, and by what means it 
may be defended. Is not this reasonable? Is it not neces- 
sary ? Do not the honor of the country, the public interests, 
and the preservation of liberty itself, imperiously demand, 
that the individual who claims, as his right, the highest pri- 
vileges which a free and stable government can confer, 
should, at the same time, have a clear apprehension of the 
duties which the enjoyment of freedom imposes? We are 
aware, that the intelligence of the people of this country is 
the subject of much vain declamation and idle boasting, but 
we fear that the infermation which a large portion of our 
citizens possess, even on topics of the utmost moment to the 
community, is of a very one-sided character,—the result, of- 
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ten, of personal or party dictation ;—that the right of private 
judgment, both as to principles and men, is but seldom ex- 
ercised, and that there is a sad want of enlarged and com- 
prehensive views, and indeed of any just views at all, re- 
specting the specific benefits which a free and equal govern- 
ment confers, and of the various obligations which every 
citizen is under to the country that fosters and protects 
him. 

Under the head of “ Higher Schools,” Mr. Mann gives us 
a brief, but interesting account of what are called the Real 
and Burgher schools of Prussia and the German States gen- 
erally, to which we invite special attention, both on account 
of the novel features by which they are distinguished and 
their great usefulness : 

“ The royal real school of Berlin,—the first in point of date,—was 
formed as early as 1747, by Counsellor Hecker: The epithet ‘real,’ 
is used in contradistinction from ‘learned.’ At the time when this 
school was established, Latin and Greek were the exclusive objects 
of study in the learned schools, and the avowed purpose in founding 
this was, that‘not mere words should be taught to the pupils, but 
realities,—explanations being made to them from models and plans, 
and of subjects calculated to be useful in after-life.’ The establish- 
ment of this class of schools was the commencement of a great edu- 
cational reform. Even now, the Germans could afford to barter any 
quantity of classical annotations, or of home-made Latin and Greek 
prose or verse, for enough of mechanical skill to make a good house- 
hold utensil, a good farming tool, or a good machine. Doubtless, 
too, their best students would excogitate more philosophically by 
day, if they knew enough to sleep more physiologically at night; 
but this knowledge Latin and Greek do not give. 

The special design of the Burgher school is to prepare young men 
to become citizens,—that is, to qualify them for the transaction of 
such municipal or other public affairs as they may be called upon to 
perform. The man, whose duty it may be to build bridges, to con- 
struct drains, to lay out streets or roads, to erect public buildings, to 
pass ordinances for the establishment or regulation of the police, and 
for the general administration of city or country affairs, should have 
some special preparation for duties so various and responsible ; and 
the city which fails to educate those young men who are afterwards 
to perform such duties in her behalf, will find, in the end, that their 
mistakes, mismanagement, and want of economy, will cost a hundred 
times more than the original outlay which would have qualified them 
for such offices. Ina country like ours, where all the citizens not 
only elect to office, but are themselves eligible, if education does not 
fit the great body of the people for the performance of these duties, 
it is clear that we must be constantly putting valuable trusts into the 
hands of incompetent trustees. 

The above classes of schools are also schools for the useful arts, 
manufactures and commerce. In some of them, architecture, engi- 
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neering, mining, &c., are taught ; and the course of studies is suscep- 
tible of being enlarged to any extent, until they become complete 
polytechnic institutions.” p. 163. 


We wish that there were institutions formed on the model 
of these schools, in our own country. For a considerable 
portion of our youths, they would answer a much better 
purpose than colleges. We think it cannot be denied, by 
any unprejudiced observer, that there are quite too many 
young men liberally educated at present in the United States, 
The learned professions, as they are called, are greatly over- 
stocked with candidates for patronage and bread,—men 
sadly deficient in the talents and qualifications indispensable 
to fit them to enter upon the duties of the most responsible 
stations, with reputation to themselves and advantage to the 
public ;—briefless lawyers ; timid and unskilful practitioners 
of the healing art; feeble-minded, though, it may be, well- 
disposed and pious ministers of the gospel ;—literary loafers, 
who hang about the garrets and ordinaries of our large ci- 
ties, deriving a miserable subsistence from the sale of tales 
and sonnets. This state of things, too well known to be 
denied, produces results whose wide-spread mischief is deep- 
ly felt, not only by the contemptible claimants for popular 
favor and fortune themselves, but often by their half-starved 
families, and by a duped and outraged community. The 
evil may be traced, in the first instance, to the unjustifiable 
pride and uncalculating ambition of parents, who mistake a 
smattering of the languages and of college studies for real 
learning, and who are more solicitous that their sons should 
take their Degrees in the Arts, than that they should acquire 
those better degrees of useful knowledge, adapted to their 
capacities and condition, which would fit them for the high- 
er art of living well, independently and honorably in a world 
where both God and nature intended that they should play 
a part, though it may not be, in every case, a very conspicu- 
ous and brilliant one. 

There is only one other feature in the Prussian system, 
that remains to be considered. Mr. Mann dwells upon it at 
considerable length, but it is one that cannot be engrafted on 
our American systems of education, inasmuch as it is con- 
trary to the genius of our institutions,—we mean the incul- 
cation of a particular religious creed upon the minds of the 
pupils, This is done in Prussia, but, in a free country like 
ours, where there is no national religion,—where the Pro- 
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testant maxims of the sufficiency of the Scriptures, the right 
of private judgment in religion, and individual responsibility, 
are recognized and acknowledged by Protestants of every 
denomination, the forcible inculcation of any particular 
creed, in our public schools, would operate the grossest in- 
justice, and the teaching of many creeds would introduce 
the wildest confusion. We consider that the sentiment of 
the American people on this subject has been ascertained, 
and that it is fixed. Wherever there has been an expression 
of opinion on the subject, and there has been a full one in all 
those States where public schools have been established at 
all, it has been nearly, if not quite, unanimous against the 
introduction of sectarian theology into them. In the Re- 
ports of the state of the schools in Michigan which lie before 
us, the question is propounded by the superintendent to the 
commissioners and principal citizens throughout the entire 
State,—“ Are you in favor, in your district, of the inculca- 
tion of a religious creed in the schools?” and the answer 
from hundreds of individuals, entertaining a just and enlarged 
sense of the advantages of public education, and, indeed, 
from every individual to whom the question is put, in sub- 
stance is,““We are opposed to the adoption of any such 
measure. It is impolitic, it is unjust, it is contrary to the 
genius of our institutions.” But, in all instances in which 
this opinion is expressed in the most clear and forcible man- 
ner, the importance of moral instruction, and even of reli- 
gious instruction, so far as it embraces the doctrines of a 
superintending Providence and human accountability, is 
rigidly insisted on, as forming an indispensable branch in 
any system of popular instruction, which has a proper re- 
gard to the permanent welfare and happiness of the rising 
generation. The judicious and religious teacher,—and every 
teacher should be a religious man,—may, without inculca- 
ting particular sectarian opinions, direct the minds of his 
pupils, with a fixed and steady purpose, to the great aims 
and ends where all religious knowledge should terminate. It 
is his high and responsible office, to unfold, step by step, to 
the opening mind of his pupil, the laws under which God has 
placed the universe,—in other words, to inculcate truth in 
relation to every thing that he teaches. Now, all truths, 
even those which are of an apparently inferior and earthly 
order, have a multitude of religious connections, not obvious 
at a superficial glance, but which tend to elevate the mind 
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above the earth and sensible objects to the great Author of 
all things. It should be the aim of the pious instructor, in 
his teachings, to consider all truths, whether they relate to 
heaven or to earth, to the past, the present or the future, to 
man or to his Maker, to the mind or to the body, in their 
divine aspects,—their religious connections,—the only me- 
thod by which dry and abstract principles can be endowed 
with a living power and energy,—be brought home to the 
affections of the soul, and be made to shed, over all the paths 
of duty, grace, attraction, light and joy. Under the domestic 
roof, at the parent’s knee, in the house of God from the pul- 
pit, in the lessons of the Sunday school, or in the denomina- 
tional school or college, sectarian opinions may be properly 
taught, but the public sentiment of the country is clearly 
opposed to their introduction into the common schools, 
where parents, belonging to various conflicting sects, send 
their children, as to a kind of university, to be instructed in 
matters that are quite independent both of sects and clime. 
Some dissatisfaction has been felt and expressed in Mas- 
sachusetts, in respect to Mr. Mann’s Report. It has drawn 
forth a reply from the Boston Teachers, which we have not 
seen, but from those who have seen it, we learn, that the 
impression at Boston is, that Mr. Mann has unnecessarily 
lauded foreign institutions, while he has not done full justice 
to the excellent ones that are to be found athome; and that 
some of his views on important ‘topics are rather fanciful 
than sound, It is very certain, that some of the best features 
of the Prussian system, and of other European plans of edu- 
cation, were long since engrafted upon our American schools, 
particularly those of New-England, and more recently those 
of New-Orleans, but it cannot be denied by any who are 
acquainted with the state of education throughout the coun- 
try, that Mr. Mann, on his recent visit to Europe, acquired 
much new and important information that may be turned to 
profitable account ; and, if he have not paid a tribute to the 
vanity of the Bostonians, for the advances they have made 
in gducation beyond every other civilized people, it may be 
because a higher regard for truth than for popular favor, 
has caused him to be sparing of his praises. We think that 
no fair critic, who will candidly review this pamphlet, can 
justly say, that the views of its author are not, in the main, 
eminently practical, and enforced with great strength of ar- 
gument. It is true, there are some unnecessary repetitions 
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of leading ideas, and some of the topics do not occupy the 
place they should hold in a regular and logical arrangement, 
but, upon the whole, it is a noble Report, quite a scholarly 
production, equally thorough and satisfactory upon the prin- 
cipal matters of which it treats. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Mann no where reiterates and sanctions by his authority 
the fanciful idea, which was gravely announced some years 
since at Boston, as a rare discovery,—viz: that “education 
is a science ;” or that other speculation, nearly equally amus- 
ing, that “a whole science is wrapped up in that mysterious 
thing, the infant mind!” Notwithstanding whole sheets of 
rhetoric, on these interesting topics, were read before “ the 
American Institute,” we are not aware that the world has 
been rendered a whit the wiser by these curious additions 
to the circle of the sciences. 

The “Reports on the Free School System to the General 
Assembly of South-Carolina,” which form the second title 
placed at the head of this article, are documents of great 
interest and value, embodying, as they do, the opinions of 
many of the most distinguished citizens of South-Carolina 
on the great subject of popular education. Several of the 
Reports are very able. We presume they contain the best 
opinions of their respective authors, adopted after much 
reflection, and patient and thorough inquiry into the merits 
of the question. We are sorry that we cannot concur in 
the conclusions to which some eminent gentlemen have ar- 
rived, in respect to the principles upon which a system of 
common schools should be founded. We regard the policy 
of this State, in respect to the organization of her Free 
Schools, as seriously faulty from their very commencement. 
The distinguishing feature of the school system of this State, 
upon its first establishment, was the provision which it made 
for the education only of orphans and poor children. The 
State was a dispenser merely of charity to the destitute ; 
and although, in the year 1811, the bounty of the State, as 
it is very properly called, was philanthropically extended to 
the children of all citizens, yet there is a strong inclination, 
on the part of influential individuals, to withdraw this beun- 
ty, which has been seized upon with an eager grasp by those 
who needed it least, and to distribute it again among the 
poor only,—a policy which would reduce the schools estab- 
lished by an enlightened and sovereign State of this Union, 
to the condition of mere pauper establishments. We have 
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always entertained a very different idea of the nature and 
objects of these excellent institutions. In cur apprehension, 
Free Schools, properly so called, should not be confined toa 
particular class, and that class, in every point of view, the 
least reputable and worthy, but should be free and open to 
every class in the community, the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, and not less so to that large and respectable 
class which constitute the strength and dependence of every 
community, or what is usually c called i its “ bone and muscle,”— 
we mean ‘the middle class, including artisans, tradesmen, 
manufacturers, mariners, farmers, professional men with 
small incomes, and, in fine, all those persons, of whatever 
rank or calling, who derive an honest subsistence from the 
fruits of their own industry. Of the 6,762 scholars who, 
on an average, are annually sent to school, at the public ex- 
pense, In this State, not more than 1000, or about one-seventh 
part,—as we learn from the Report of Mr. Bellinger,—are 
the children of necessitous parents ; and yet this gentleman 
recommends that the annual appropriation of the State for 
purposes of education should be increased to the sum of 
Forty Thousand Dollars, and be applied henceforth directly 
to the education of “none but poor orphans and the children 
of indigent and necessitous parents,” which would give to 
every such child the sum of forty dollars per annum for his 
education. The annual expenditure of so large a sum in 
charity to the destitute, would certainly be an evidence of 
rare philanthropy on the part of the State, but would seem 
to be somewhat unjust to the citizens at large, from whose 
pockets the money is drawn, without any special benefits 
resulting to themselves except what might arise from the 
indulgence of humane and benevolent feelings, Nor would 
so lavish an expenditure of the public money be likely to 
meet the approbation of the people, when it is perfectly ap- 
parent that the judicious employment of four or five thou- 
sand dollars annually, would be amply sufficient to give to 
all the poor children in the State the advantages of a plain 
elementary education, provided they do not exceed the num- 
ber-estimated, viz: one thousand children. We are inclined 
even to think that this number is an over-estimate, and that, 
upon a strict inquiry into the circumstances of parents, it 
would be found that very many of those who are disposed 
to avail themselves of the charity of the State, are every 
way able, from their own means and resources, to educate 
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their children without such assistance. In some portions of 
the State, where we should expect to find them in as large 
numbers as in any other, there are apparently few or no 
poor children. ‘The present teacher of the Dorchester Free 
School receives the sum of five hundred dollars per annum, 
and a house to live in rent free, for the tuition of a single 
beneficiary ; and although the commissioners, with a becom- 
ing degree of solicitude to carry out the intentions of the 
founder, (for it is an endowed institution.) have sought for 
proper objects of the charity, they have found none to share 
it with the isolated individual. Should the State return 
back again to the policy of mere charity or poor schools, 
she will be the only State in the Union whose provisions 
for the education of her citizens are predicated on so nar- 
row and illiberal a basis. It is true that a somewhat similar 
plan of education for the children of the poor prevailed for 
a long time in Virginia, the education fund being derived 
from escheats of land, and militia and other fines, and lands 
forfeited for non-payment of taxes, but the good sense and 
enlarged views of the citizens of that noble commonwealth, 
have Jong since suggested the inadequacy and injustice of 
such kind of educational arrangements, and they have now 
adopted asystem of Common or [ree Schools, properly so 
called,—schools free and open to all, and making invidious 
distinctions as tonone. Wherever, indeed, Common Schools 
are established at all in our country, they are founded on a 
purely democratic basis, recognizing the great American 
doctrine, that the advantages of intellectual culture should be 
freely extended to all citizens,—that all individuals, of what- 
ever class or position in society, should have an equal oppor- 
tunity to rise by their merits to eminence and distinction in 
the republic ; and we should sincerely regret that a State 
possessing the large resources of South-Carolina, and distin- 
guished pre-eminently among her sister States by her attach- 
ment to democratic principles, should, in the organization of 
a system of schools for the rising generation, adopt maxims 
utterly at war with the principles of American liberty and 
singularly hostile to the liberal spirit of the age. We regard 
the Free Schools of Massachusetts as admirable models, 
which may be safely and advantageously followed by all the 
States in the Union: 

“Our schools,” says Mr. Mann, “are perfectly free. A child would 
be as much astonished at being asked to pay any sum, however small, 
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for attending our Common Schools, as he would be if payment were 
demanded of him for walking in the public streets, for breathing the 
common air, or enjoying the warmth of the unappropriable sun. 
Massachusetts has the honor of establishing the first system of Free 
Schools in the world ; and she projected a plan so elastic and expan- 
sive, in regard to the course of studies and the thoroughness of in- 
struction, that it may be enlarged and perfected to meet any new 
wants of her citizens, to the end of time. Our system, too, is one and 
the same for both rich and poor.” p. 105. 


This is the true policy in respect to Common Schools, and 
is at once both democratic and noble. We hope to see no 
other permanently adopted in South-Carolina,—a State dis- 
tinguished for the intelligence and public spirit of her sons, 

There appears to be a nearly unanimous opinion,—as far 
as it can be gathered from the documents before us,—that 
the present Free School system of this State is defective and 
inefficient. The chief objections to it are very fully and 
clearly stated by Mr. Bellinger, as follows : 


“1, The money appropriated is not sufficient, if the present system 
is continued. 

2. The money is not distributed among the several Districts and 
Parishes, anneeding to any reasonable ratio. The A. A. 1811, allows 
$300 for each member. But this is very disproportionate, since St. 
Bartholomews sends as many members as Barnwell. 

3. Under the present system, after twenty-seven years trial, it has 
been found impossible to procure satisfactory returns of the expendi- 
ture of the money, or the benefits resulting. 

4. The Teachers are, for the most part, incompetent—not even 
examined. 

5. There is no uniform or judicious system of instruction. 

6. The whole system is withdrawn ts the public eye. 

7. The efforts of the State, in the cause of education, however 
great, have been too diffused—not properly concentrated. 

8. We want good School Books and a course of instruction. 

9. The officers charged with the execution of the system are not 

aid. 

. 10. There is no efficiency in thejexecution of the system. Although 
not perfect in itself, yet if it had been carried into effect, the State 
would have spent less money and educated (well) more scholars. 

11. But I think it is a radical defect in the present system, that 
every citizen of the State is entitled to send his children or wards to 
any Free School in the District, free from expense. We have legis- 
lated for both rich and poor indiscriminately. The poor have not 
been benefited—the State has not been enlightened. 

Hence, your Excellency will perceive that, in my opinion, a remedy 
must be applied to three evils. 

1. However the State may, and ought, indirectly, to promote edu- 
eation among all her citjzens, she should pay for the Tuition of none 
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but ‘poor orphans, and the children of indigent and necessitous pa- 
rents ;’ each of whom should be educated at the expense of the State. 

2. The money should be distributed so as to meet the wants of the 
several Districts and Parishes; which wants are not indicated by 
representation. 

3. By some change of executive officers, we must give efficiency 
to the system, so as to insure its execution. At present, it is a paper 
system, and a very expensive system. ri 

Ihave pointed out several other objections; but I regard these 
three as essential matters.” p. 30. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to repeat, that what Mr. 
Bellinger considers one of the chief defects in the present 
system, we regard as its principal recommendation, viz : 
that it is popular in its plan, and extends the benefits of edu- 
cation to all citizens without distinction. Any change in 
this particular we should consider a decidedly retrograde 
movement. 

Notwithstanding the numerous objections to the present 
system, which are generally recognized and acknowledged 
by the commissieners, there is a strong disposition to retain 
the system itself, as the best that can be devised under the 
circumstances, and to apply only a curative and reformatory 
regimen to existing evils. We should greatly prefer, we 
must confess, to see the whole system demolished, and a new 
one organized on a broad and liberal basis. Reforms are 
always slowly adopted, and are usually entered upon under 
very serious apprehensions, that the knife of the operator, 
which removes a diseased limb, will ultimately destroy life. 
In the present instance, several years have elapsed since the 
commissioners have resolved that amputation was necessary, 
and yet no solicitude has been manifested to proceed reso- 
lutely with the operation. The very respectable committee, 
to whom the Reports of the commissioners were referred, 
came to the comfortable conclusion, that however much 
was to be done some time, nothing was really to be done at 
present, and that the Legislature had nothing to do but me- 
ditate and compare notes,—a course of proceeding which 
reminds us strongly of the conduct of that spirited youth, 
immortalized by the pen of Lucian, who, under the appre- 
hension that he would come to his death by drowning, he- 
roically swore, that he would never touch the water until he 
had learned to swim. We very much fear that our Legis- 
lature is hampered, and is not free to act. When it begins 
to act in this matter, and to act with the energy that the im- 
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portance of the subject demands, we shall then, and not till 
then, be relieved from these melancholy apprehensions. Li- 
berty is power, and the power to act, whether morally or 
civilly, results only from action. If a people say that they 
are free, let them vindicate their liberty by their achieve- 
ments ! 

But what is to be done? Shall we adopt the Prussian 
system? Professors Elliott and Thornwell have decided 
against it, but we hope their decision will not be sustained 
by an enlightened Legislature——by which remark we do 
not intend to reflect, in the least, upon the intellectual acu- 
men of those distinguished gentlemen ; but it is not given, we 
believe, to all wise men, to be equally wise at all times, and, 
in the present instance, we have sought in vain to discover 
the real grounds, upon which the objections which they have 
raised to that system derive force or application from the 
peculiarity of our condition, What are these objections? 
“We have neither,” say they, “the dense population, nor the 
civil authority, nor the money, nor the teachers which it 
demands.” In respect to the first objection, we would re- 
mark, that the Prussian system is one of intellectual culture 
merely, characterized by peculiar modes of teaching, which 
are surely quite independent of the sparseness or density of 
population, and that the same argument may, if it have any 
force at all, be urged with equal pertinence against any sys- 
tem of education that can be devised for this country. Ag 
to civil authority, it will be readily admitted, that the gov- 
ernments of the two countries are essentially different in 
their features, but, at the same time, it will not be pretended, 
that the State of South-Carolina has not ample power to 
adopt, and carry out into successful operation, any system 
of instruction which, in its wisdom, it may deem most pro- 
motive of the public interests. But she has not, it seems, 
money enough! We would like, then, to be informed, 
whether the particular method of teaching adopted in our 
elementary schools, has any special connection with the 
higher or lower rates of tuition which prevail in them, and, 
if so, what that special connection is. We have never 
heard that the Prussian schools are expensive establishments, 
and we are satisfied, that, in our own country, good instruc- 
tion can be procured on as reasonable terms as poor instruc- 
tion; or, if it cost more in the first instance, that it will be 
found to be far cheaper in the end. This objection seems 
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to have very little weight, and the last one, that we have no 
competent teachers, who are able to carry out the plan, may 
be met and obviated by procuring such teachers. The 
complaint as to the want of suitable qualifications in teach- 
ers, in the majority of our common schools in South-Caro- 
lina, is very general. The commissioners insist upon it, 
with almost united voices, as a great, a crying and an ac- 
knowledged evil. We must, then, have more competent 
teachers, whatever system is adopted. The true question 
at issue,—the only question, in fact, which, sooner or later, 
must engage the attention of our Legislature, is—Which is 
the best system? Which will be most conducive to the 
welfare and advancement of the rising generation, and to 
the diffusion of sound learning, correct principles and useful 
information through our country? Which will be most 
congenial with the spirit of our free institutions? Which 
best adapted to the nature of the human faculties, and to 
the laws which control all mental operations, and to the 
laws of moral and intellectual progress? That system, 
whatever it may be, and from whatever quarter in the wide 
republic of letters it may have emanated, is the system, and 
the only one worthy the attention of an enlightened and 
patriotic people, engaged in the task of legislating for the 
highest and holiest interests of the human intellect. For 
our own part, after having examined the nature and bear- 
ings of many systems devised by sages and governments for 
the proper training of the mind, we are free to confess, that 
the Prussian system of education, with the single exception 
of the forcible inculcation of a religious creed, is, all things 
considered, the best system ever devised by the wit or wis- 
dom of man to accomplish these great ends,—the most prac- 
tical in its character, the most simple and luminous in its 
principles, the most diversified in the application of princi- 
ples, and altogether more consentaneous than any other that 
can be named, with the present state of civilization through- 
out the world. At a period, therefore, when the public at- 
tention of the State is about to be called to consider and act 
on the great and paramount interests of education, we have 
thought it our duty to place this noble system, in all its 
length and breadth, in as clear a light as possible, before the 
public eye, in order that it may be thoroughly scanned and 
impartially estimated according to its merits. 
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The next best system to the Prussian, is doubtless that 
adopted by the Northern States of this Union, but its excel. 
lence, in our judgment, in nearly every case, results from 
its near approximation to the Prussian system, and where it 
is defective, the defect arises from its falling short of that 
high standard. There is nothing peculiar in the Northern 
system which recommends it to public favor, which may not 
be found even in greater perfection in the Prussian schools, 
We shoyld be very happy to see the State of South-Caro- 
lina take the whole business of education into its hands, and, 
regardless of difficulties, which are rather imaginary than 
real, proceed resolutely and promptly to the organization of 
a system of education for the entire State, of a broad, li- 
beral and expansive character, suited to the wants of our 
people and the demands of the age ;—one whose benefits 
should be extended, not to a single class, but to all classes 
in the community, without distinction as to poverty. moder- 
ate circumstances or affluence,—a system founded, in a word, 
on a purely democratic basis, and embracing all kinds of use- 
ful scholastic establishments, from the lowest elementary 
school up to the college. We should wish to see that admi- 
rable principle of a proper division of labor, which has been 
attended with such happy results in the European schools, 
engrafted upon the school system of this State. ‘There 
should be a sufficient number of teachers appointed for the 
different branches of instruction taught in each school, to 
secure an equitable distribution of tasks, and, with a special 
reference to this end, as well as to the health, comfort and 
convenience of pupils, schoo] edifices should be suitably 
constructed, and supplied with proper apparatus and furni- 
ture. As no system, however beautiful in theory, can be 
sustained without competent and efficient teachers, and per- 
sons not educated with a direct view to the profession, are 
often quite inadequate to the task of teaching which they 
undertake, we think the establishment of seminaries for 
teachers, first introduced into Prussia, and subsequently 
into several of the States of this Union, and attended hither- 
to with the most signally beneficial results in the large 
numbers they have supplied of thorough, able and accom- 
plished instructors, cannot be too highly commended, or too 
earnestly urged upon the attention of the Legislature. We 
were happy to learn, a day or two since, that the Legisla- 
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ture of New-York has recently, and with the enlightened 
liberality that has long distinguished all her educational le- 
gislation, appropriated the princely sum of Fifty Thousand 
Dollars for the establishment of such an institution within 
her limits——an example well worthy of imitation by this 
State. The proposition of a teachers’ seminary is no no- 
velty, but its importance is acknowledged and insisted on 
with great cogency of argument by several of fle com- 
missioners whose Reports lie before us. They are equally 
satisfied that the appointment of a Superintendent of Edu- 
cation throughout the State, possessing the highest qualifi- 
cations, and who should be liberally paid for his services, 
would also be an indispensable part of the system, to which 
might also, perhaps, be added, as a feature of the plan, the 
appointment of a Board of Education, similar to that which 
exists in Massachusetts. Associations of teachers should be 
formed in our cities and district villages, to meet frequently, 
and, in the country, as often as circumstances should permit, 
for the purpose of discussing all matters connected with the 
duties of teachers and the best modes of instruction: in ad- 
dition to which, and for the promotion of the same useful 
objects, a Journal of Education should be published at 
Charleston or Columbia, to be placed under the charge of 
some enterprising and accomplished editor, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the state of education and the progress of 
improvements both at home and abroad. Nor would it be 
‘ out of place for the Legislature to recommend, at least, the 
formation of a Southern Educational Association for the 
Southern States, similar to the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion for the New-England States, established at Boston in 
the year 1830, to be composed, like that body, of teachers 
of every grade, from instructors of elementary branches up 
to the professors of colleges, and who should come up annu- 
ally from all parts of the South, to some common centre, 
bringing with them the results of their varied and rich ex- 
perience, with a view to confer freely with each other, as 
to the state of education at the South, and to devise the best 
expedients in order to elevate the intellectual character of 
our Southern commonwealths. When such a convention 
should meet, lectures should be delivered before the teach- 
ers by the most practical, successful and eminent educators, 
selected from their own body, on the various interesting 
topics connected with their professional duties, and should 
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afterwards be published for the information of parents and 
teachers and the public at large. If only one such volume 
as that which now lies before us, containing the Lectures 
delivered before the American Institute of Instruction at 
Boston in 1830, were the fruit of such an association, its 
formation would be eminently conducive to the cause of 
education, and even the higher interests of literature ; and, 
while @luding to this subject, we would observe, that the 
work in question, viz: the “Lectures delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction,” though disfigured by 
some puerilities, characteristic of the tone of speculation for 
which our modern Athens is celebrated, yet contains many 
judicious, practical and excellent directions respecting schoo] 
edifices, schools of different grades, and the best methods of 
teaching various arts and sciences, calculated to shed much 
light on these various matters, and which, in addition to the 
Reports of Mr. Mann,—the best manuals on education yet 
published,—should be in the hands of any committee, en- 
trusted by the Legislature with the important task of draft- 
ing a system of State education. Next would come the 
consideration of suitable text-books in every branch of learn- 
ing, which should be free from objectionable matter, and uni- 
form in their character, in all schools of the same class 
throughout the State. At present, elementary treatises pub- 
lished in the Northern States,—the hot-bed of abolitionism,— 
especially upon subjects of politics and history, and some- 
times even upon those of purely abstract science, contain’ 
sentiments not only offensive but actually poisonous to the 
mind, against which every citizen of the South, who loves 
his home and his children, should guard the latter with 
ceaseless vigilance. The task of preparing such text-books 
should be committed to our Southern scholars, of whom we 
have large numbers every way competent to the function, 
and premiums for the best treatises should be given by the 
Legislature. An excellent model for Southern school-books 
would be Dr. Simms’ recently published Geography of 
South-Carolina, in which the elements of geography and 
history are blended with admirable tact and in the most fas- 
cinating manner,—a work to be wholly commended, if we 
except a few carelessly constructed sentences,—the result 
of haste in composition—which he will doubtless correct i 
the next edition. The next subject worthy the special at- 
tention of the State, would be the endowment of Parish and 
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District Libraries, accessible to parents as well as children,— 
ameasure whieh has been adopted as quite essential, and 
upon a very liberal scale, in the States of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and in New-York upon a magnificent one. 
Teaching in the most common and useful branches is very 
well, but the value of such kind of instruction is greatly en- 
hanced by a system of general reading, opening to the mind 
clear and beautiful views into the vast domain of intellect, 
and quickening and stimulating its energies. To the libra- 
ries might be very properly attached Lyceums and Debating 
Societies, upon the plan recommended and eloquently en- 
forced by the late and lamented Grimké. As to modes 
of teaching, the plans adopted in Prussia of teaching read- 
ing, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, drawing, vo- 
cal and instrumental music, and various other branches, 
upon. which we have dwelt, at length, in the body of this 
article, thorough and perfect as they are, would furnish mo- 
del plans for our teachers, worthy both of study and imita- 
tion. The subject of government and discipline in our 
schools, is one of much interest. With the progress of Chris- 
tian principles, great changes have taken place,—we were 
about to say in public sentiment, but it would be more pro- 
per to say, in influential and controlling minds, in reference 
to this matter. There are very few writers on education 
at the present day, who have at all kept pace with the higher 
spirit of the age, who would concur with the Rev. Sidney 
Smith in his censure of the Hamiltonian method of teach- 
ing, because its author excludes the principle of emulation 
from his schools. Higher, nobler and more powerful mo- 
tives may be and are employed in the Prussian and New- 
England schools, to operate on the minds of pupils,—motives 
which are wholly of a moral order, suggested by considera- 
tions of what is due to themselves as intellectual beings, to 
God as the Author of their existence, and to their fellow 
men with whom they are shortly to become associated 
inall the walks of duty and usefulness. Who can doubt 
that a regard for principle, once strongly engrafted upon the 
mind—a deep love and reverence for what is just, right, 
true, pure and beautiful,—may be, and is, a stronger and 
more living principle of action——one more conducive to 
moral and intellectual progress, and to all good and elevated 
aims, than the mere love of praise,—the fluctuating and of- 
fen unjust opinion which this, that or the other individual 
° VOL. ViLL—nNo, 13. 
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entertains of one? And who can doubt that such motives, 
nourished and called forth in the minds of the rising gener. 
ation, and producing in action those beneficent results which 
naturally and necessarily flow from their operation, would, 
when that generation comes in contact with society and 
exerts its legitimate influence, infuse into the inert mass a 
new, a larger and more joyous life, whose fruits would be 
seen in a purer and more glorious literature, and a higher 
and better order of civilization? Emulation, as far as pos- 
sible,—and it is not possible to eradicate the element entirely 
from the constitution of our fallen nature,—should be ban- 
ished from our schools, and, in the same degree, should corpo- 
ral punishment. Fear or terror is less operative in causing 
the mind to act, than in restraining it from acting, and, where 
it is excessive, it actually paralyzes every moral and phy- 
sical energy. As long as the paroxysm of alarm lasts, it 
occupies the whole soul, and it is vain to attempt to turn the 
thoughts in any new direction. Corporal punishment in 
schools should be confined, probably, to the single case of 
flagitious conduct, by which we do not mean simply a vio- 
lation of moral law, but even gross neglect of duty and pal- 
pable and wilful disobedience to rules just and reasonable. 
In such case, there may still be wisdom in the maxim, “He 
that spareth the rod, spoileth the child.” It should never be 
presented as a motive to right action, but only as a penalty 
for wrong conduct. 

Much has been said and written of late on the subject of 
physical education, and it is one of no slight importance. 
In order that the mind may be sound, the body should be 
so also, and no degree of intellectual improvement, or even 
eminence, is desirable, which is procured at the expense of 
that greatest of earthly blessings, health. Strength of bodily 
constitution and vigor of mind, are to be promoted at the 
same time, but the question is, How can the former object, 
in conjunction with the latter, be best effected? Every 
school-house should at least have a play-ground attached to 
it, where, in the intervals of relaxation from study, the pu 
pils can amuse themselves with healthful sports. Gymnastic 
exercises have been resorted to with advantage in some of 
the European schools, and the prejudice against them, v rich 
exists in this country, has probably resulted more fr" 4 
want of skill in the teachers of them, than from any © er 
cause. Manual labor schools have not been very po)’ "a! 
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in this State, for the sole reason, perhaps, that attention has 
not been suitably drawn to them, nor much public interest 
awakened in their behalf. If properly conducted, we see 
no reason why they may not prove admirable institutions, 
and answer an excellent purpose for both physical and men- 
tal training. Institutions similar to the Real and Burgher 
schools of Prussia, would fully meet the object in view,— 
schools for the practical application of the principles of sci- 
ence to various arts, trades and occupations. The nearest 
approximation, in this country, to these excellent schools, is 
to be found in the Rensselaér Institute, founded at Troy, 
New-York, in the year 1824, by the late Hon. Stephen 
Rensselaér of Albany. The studies pursued in it are theo- 
retic and practical mathematics, with special application to 
surveying, navigation and civil engineering; natural philo- 
sophy, including mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, optics, electricity and magnetism, with their practical 
applications ; chemistry, experimental and practical—to be 
taught and illustrated with particular reference to agricul- 
ture and the arts ; natural history, including botany, geology, 
mineralogy and zoology. Occasional lectures are given on 


subjects pertaining to taste, morals, and the Christian reli- 
gion. The qualifications requisite for candidates for Degrees 
in Civil Engineering and for that of Bachelor of Natural 
Science, are of the very highest order. In order to give our 
readers some idea of the thorough and severe demands of 
this institution, we shall here quote the qualifications that 
are required from a candidate for the former honor: 


“He must be theoretically and practically familiar with Trigono- 
metry and Mensuration, with their varied applications. 

He must be familiar with the level in laying out roads, McAdam 
roads, rail-roads, canals, &c. 

He must be perfectly familiar with running curves and staking out, 
and calculating for excavations and embankments. 

He must be familiar with casting and constructing tables of ordi- 
nates and versed sines; also, the principles on which tables of natur- 
al sines are calculated, constructed and used. 

He must be familiar with conic sections as far as they are used in 
Civil Engineering. 

He must be familiar with statics and dynamics, and hydrostatics, 
and hydrodynamics, so far as respects application to flumes, water- 
wheels, and descending raceways; also the velocity and efficient 
powers of spouting fluids applied to drive or 

He must be familiar by practice with the calculations for filling 
and emptying locks, the supply of water by weight and measure 
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which any stream will afford as a feeder, or for any hydraulic 
purpose. 

He must be familiar with taking specific gravity of materials for 
construction. 

He must be familiar with the necessary calculations for water 
works ; whether conveyed in pipes, boxes, or open raceways. 

He must be familiar with calculating the height and pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

He must be familiar with casting the height of clouds. 

He must be familiar with taking and calculating latitude and lon- 
gitude. 

He must be familiar with taking the heights of hills and mountains 
with the barometer and thermometer ; also, with taking extempora- 
neous surveys and profiles with the barometer and triangular spans. 

He must be qualified by practice to fix a transit line whenever 
required. 

He must be qualified by practice to determine the variation of the 
needle at any time and place very nearly. 

He must be qualified by practice to make a topographical survey 
of any district of country. 

He must be qualified to change spherical areas of large districts, 
taken by latitude and longitude, into rectangular areas, by Mercator’s 
method. 

He must be an accurate land surveyor in theory and —_ 

He must be a practical geologist, so far as to be able to make a 
correct report of the rocky and earthy deposits through which he 
lays out a canal or rail-road. 

He must be so far versed in architecture, as to be enabled to direct 
a construction of bridges and other works of engineering ina comely 
style. 

He must be perfectly familiar with plotting and business drafting.” 

This institution is under the supervision of a Board of 
nine Trustees, a Secretary and Treasurer, and a Faculty 
consisting of a President, two Vice-Presidents, and two Pro- 
fessors. The family of its first patron and founder have 
invested a handsome sum of money as a permanent endow- 
ment, and the city of Troy, where the institution is located, 
has given lands and buildings to an equal amount, and “its 
friends were never more sanguine in relation to its prospec- 
tive reputation and usefulness.” Such institutions are des- 
tined to become as popular in our country, as they are emi- 
nently useful. They are suited to the demands of a plain, 
republican people, and of an utilitarian age; nor can they 
be too highly recommended to the attention of philanthro- 
pic and affluent individuals, and to enlightened States, as 
furnishing the most efficient means of promoting the inter- 
ests of the rising generation, and the welfare of the whole 
country. Why cannot South-Carolina sustain at least one 
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such institution? It is a matter well worthy the considera- 
tion of her public-spirited Legislature. 

Are there any infallible indications to guide the teacher in 
acquiring such a knowledge of the disposition and capacity 
of his pupils, as will enable him to apply his instructions 
beneficially to all particular cases? Phrenologists tell us that 
there are, and if phrenology be true, it will, sooner or later, 
not only create an entire revolution in our systems of intel- 
lectual philosophy, but it will and must exert a decided in- 
fluence upon the character of all our systems of moral and 
mental training. There seems to be a nearly unanimous 
consent, on the part of learned men, at the present day, both 
in Europe and America, as to the truth of the leading doc- 
trines of this science. Notwithstanding the shafts of satire 
and ridicule which have been aimed at it by sceptics, its 
principles are said to be now ascertained and settled beyond 
a reasonable doubt. If this be so, the question of its con- 
trolling influence on education, in various aspects, must be 
fairly met by those who have the direction of the studies of 
the young, and the sooner it is met and answered, the better 
for governments and the better for society. 

There is no doubt that the organization of a thorough 
system of State institutions of education, is a subject atten- 
ded with its difficulties, but they are such as patriotism and 
resolution and an enlarged spirit of philanthropy will easily 
overcome. Some of the commissioners are of opinion that 
no general system of schools, upon an extensive scale, could 
be established, at a cost less than two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum,—an amount, the magnitude of which 
seems actually to alarm them, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the fact, that it would have to be “assessed in 
a compulsory manner upon a people, above all, independent 
in their opinions, and wedded to their notions and habits.” 
There can be no question that an extensive system of State 
education,—if it actually come up to the standard of what 
such a system ought to be,—would require the annual ex- 
penditure of a much larger amount than the State has hith- 
erto been accustomed to appropriate to purposes of educa- 
tion,—perhaps quite as large an amount as is here suggested. 
But the question arises, Is this amount too large to carry 
out successfully the noble object in view, and is it more than 
the resources of a State which has, in the wealth of its citi- 
zens, abundant means to accomplish almost any public object 
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would justify? Is it larger than other States, whose resour- 
ces are no greater, have long been in the habit of expending 
for the support of their schools? What ave the facts? In 
Massachusetts,* in 1834, provision was made by law for a 
permanent school fund, to be limited to a million of dollars, 
This fund, in 1889, amounted to $437,592. In 1836, the 
amount raised by taxes levied on towns and cities, amounted 
to $391,993, to which are to be added $47,593 in voluntary 
contributions, and $20,000, the interest accruing from the 
State fund—making, in the aggregate, the sum of $459,586, 
In 1841-2, and 1842-3, the amount raised by taxes alone for 
the support of the schools throughout the commonwealth, 
was, each year, considerably upwards of half a million. In 
the course of five years anterior to the Ist March, 1844, 
Massachusetts expended the sum of $634,326 80 upon the 
single item of school-houses, in erecting new edifices and 
repairing old ones. In Connecticut, there is a permanent 
school fund, which, in 1831, amounted to $1,902,057 ; and, 
in 1838, to $2,028,531; to which is to be added another 
million, arising from subordinate funds, such as society and 
local school funds, town deposit funds, school society taxes, 
district taxes, and the taxes on parents of children attending 
school. In New-Jersey, the school fund,in 1835, amounted 
to $344,000, from the income of which $30,000 was appro- 
priated to public schools, each town being authorized to 
raise by tax a further sum, not exceeding twice the amount 
received from the school fund. The system established in 
that State, is pronounced by Chancellor Kent a feeble one, 
although the income for the support of schools, resulting 
from the sources mentioned, might, during that year, amount 
to the sum of $90,000. In Pennsylvania, the State appro- 
priation for schools, in 18389, was $350,000, and a like sum 
was to be raised by taxes in 840 school districts. There 
was a permanent school fund established in the State in 
1831, the interest of which, when amounting to $100,000, 
was to be applied to the support of common schools, In 
Ohio, the school fund, in 1839, amounted to $1,424,175. In 
Maryland, the school fund, in 1831, amounted to $142,663. 
In Georgia, in 1821, half a million of dollars was appropria- 
ted as a school tund, one half for the support of free schools, 
the other half to endow county academies. In 1836, one- 


* Vid. Kent’s Commentaries, vol. ii., p. 196. 
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third of the surplus fund derived from ‘the United States, 
was added to the school fund. In Kentucky, in 1839, the 
annual income of the schoo! fund was $50,000. In Tennes- 
see, there is a perpetual fund for the support of schools, but 
its amount we have no means of ascertaining. The capital 
of the school fund of Indiana, in 1839, was stated to be two 
millions of dollars; and that of New-York, the same year, 
amounted to $1,978,069, yielding a revenue of $282,472, to 
which is to be added the capital of the literature fund, which 
then amounted to $268,164, yielding a revenue of $48,109, 
placed at the disposal of the regents of the university to pay 
tutors in the academies, and for instructing teachers of com- 
mon schools. In South-Carolina, the sum of $37,000 only 
is annually appropriated for the support of her free school 
system. We are not surprised that many of the commis- 
sioners should regard so small an amount totally inadequate 
to the support of a system of public schools, on a scale at 
all commensurate with those which prevail in several of the 
States. The amount, however, is large enough, and too 
large, if it is to be applied only to the education of orphans 
and paupers : indeed, if such is to be the policy of the State, 
we see no sufficient reason why she should be ata large ad- 
ditional expense for the support of a teachers’ seminary, and 
a Superintendant of Education of first-rate abilities. If a 
complete system of schools is to be organized and sustained, 
it will be attended doubtless with a heav y expense ; and if 
the State is neither able nor willing to meet this expense, 
the project of public schools, on any liberal scale, suited to 
the spirit of the age, must be abandoned. Ifa permanent 
and constantly accumulating school fund were raised, in the 
manner suggested by the Hon. R. F. W. Allston of Winy ah, 
in his Re sport on the Free Schools, which lies before us, and 
an amount equal to that derived from this fund were raised 
by taxes, to be assessed upon the citizens at large in propor- 
tion to their property, upon the New-York plan,—the best 
and most effective plan for the purpose,—we think the diffi- 
culty which alarms so many, and which prevents any effec- 
live action on the subject, arising from the supposed want 
of means and the impractic ability of raising them, would be 
removed. Any such plan of sustaining a system of public 
instruction must, of course, emanate, in the first instance, 
from the people, but after having once received the sanction 
of the Legislature, it would be idle to say, that it should not 
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be compulsorily enforced. All laws, which are not volun- 
tarily obeyed, must be compulsorily enforced, and however 
“independent in their opinions” a people may be, the high- 
est liberty they enjoy must always consist in the power of 
voluntarily obeying just and equitable laws emanating from 
themselves; and if they have any “notions and habits” 
which conflict with great public interests, the sooner they 
are abandoned the better. 

Upon reviewing the Reports of the commissioners and 
others to the Legislature, on the Free Schools, one is struck 
with the preparation, the thought, the intellectual energy, 
the extent of information, and the roused attention and 
anxiety in respect to indispensable reforms, which they, in 
almost every instance,exhibit. They are at once indicative 
of the wide-spread intelligence and patriotism of our fellow- 
citizens ; and one cannot help being surprised, that a State 
which contains among the directors of public opinion men, 
in large numbers, of such high-minded and generous purpose, 
and entertaining such opinions as to the pressure of existing 
evils, and the necessity of prompt, vigorous and concerted 
action, should not have long since proceeded boldly and re- 
solutely to the organization of a system of public schools, at 
least equal, if not superior, to any that prevails in any part 
of the world. There may be something in the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded, calculated to embarrass for a 
time the free action of the State. We hope it is not so, but 
if it be, the very fact should only stimulate her to more 
vigorous and victorious efforts. It is the characteristic of 
all great minds,—if we have read history aright,—to control 
circumstances and shape them to good and noble ends. This 
is the province of genius and philanthropy. The only cir- 
cumstance by which it would seem proper that a sovereign 
State should be controlled in its legislation, is the public 
good ; and any circumstances which interfere with that ob- 
ject should be looked upon, not as paramount but subordinate 
matters,—not as exercising a mastery over aflairs, but only 
as subject to the influence of that mastery. No circum- 
stances should ever be permitted to stand in the way of what 
is right, just, honorable and fit to be done. Circumstances 
are the syren song of the tempter, whose voice is not to be 
heard either in the court of conscience or before the altars of 
patriotism. 
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A favorite project, in this State, has been the engrafting 
of common schools upon academies, which has been done 
under a law granting the commissioners power to add the 
funds contributed by the citizens to the amounts drawn by 
the districts and parishes from the State Treasury. Villages 
and neighborhoods have thus been enabled to secure the 
services of competent teachers, and have established many 
excellent schools. 'The objection to this plan is, that com- 
mon schools, in which the elementary branches of education 
are taught, are different in their character, and intended for 
a different class of pupils, from academies and high schools, 
in which the languages and sciences are instructed,—that the 
former are intended for beginners, and for children and 
youths gathered from all classes of the community without 
distinction, while the latter are designed more especially for 
advanced scholars and the children of parents in easy or 
affluent circumstances, who propose that they shall pass from 
the high school to the college, and from the college into some 
of the walks of professional life. The State should, we 
think,—as far as practicable,—provide for a regular grada- 
tion of institutions, from the common school up to the col- 
lege. We see noreason why academies, as well as colleges 
and institutions for the practical application of the sciences 
to the purposes of life, should not be introduced into and 
form essential parts of a liberal and extensive system of 
State education. They ought to do so. But above all in- 
stitutions, Common Schools deserve the encouragement of 
government. It is in these schools, that the great mass of 
our citizens are to be educated. They are emphatically Tne 
Prorie’s Scnoois, and every State in the Union should 
watch over, foster and protect them, as the great nurseries 
of free principles and the fountains of useful information. 
Whatever system is adopted, it should be an uniform one, 
The plan should be the same for every section of the State. 
The studies should be arranged after one method. The 
text-books should be alike in all the schools; and all should 
be under the direction of a State Superintendant of Educa- 
tion, whose duty it should be to enforce this one system, and 
who should be responsible for the faithful discharge of his 
duties to the Legislature. If academies, as well as common 
schools, were embraced in this plan, there are many already 
existing, which, without the slightest violence to personal or 
public Tights or interests, might be engrafted on the general 
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system devised by the State. In these, too, the studies and 
discipline should be of uniform character. There should be 
something characteristic in the attainments of a South-Caro- 
lina scholar, by which he might be known among scholars 
every where. An excellent model for institutions of this 
class, would be found in the Charleston High School, organ- 
ized a few years since by the city government. 

We conclude this article,—already too protracted,—and 
whose length nothing could justify but the importance and 
interest of the subject,—with expressing the hope, that some- 
thing will yet be done, and that speedily, for the organiza- 
tion of a thorough and complete system of public education 
among us;—a system comprehensive and efficient in its 
character, harmonious in all its parts, and honorable to the 
State ; and that it may be truly said by the future historians 
of our country, that the citizens of South-Carolina, distin- 
guished in times past both in peace and war, and presenting, 
in their annals,a long succession of illustrious heroes, patriots, 
statesmen and-scholars deserving the admiration of the 
world, were unsurpassed by any people in the enduring 
monuments which they raised, in the nineteenth century, to 
useful science and elegant literature.* W. 


* We have just received from Boston, a pamphlet entitled “Remarks on 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education ;” also “Observations on a Pamphlet,” 
(being the pamphlet just alluded to,) “by G. B. E.;” also a “Reply to the 
‘Remarks’ of Thirty-one Boston Schoolmasters, on the Seventh Annual 
Report,” etc., by the Hon. Secretary himself. We have read these publi- 
cations with care. The first of them takes exceptions to the Secretary’s 
noble Report, on grounds not very creditable to the patriotism or discrim- 
ination of its authors. It is a document characterized by much injustice 
and ill-temper, by many puerilities, conceits and rather indifferent attempts 
at wit and brilliancy. It is signed by thirty-one Boston Teachers, compri- 
sing one-seventh part of the teachers of that metropolis. The two other 
pamphlets are able, eloquent and triumphant arguments in favor of the 
positions assumed by the Secretary in his Report. 
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Arr. Il.—The Life of Robert, Cavalier de la Salle. By Ja- 
rep Sparks. Library of American Biography, No. 11. 
New Series, No. 1. Boston: Chas. C. Little and James 
Brown. 1844. 


Tue spirit of adventure which manifested itself in Europe 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was one of 
the clearest evidences of an approaching moral and political 
regeneration. It indicated the first waking moments of mind 
from the torpor which had crept over it, and the struggle 
that ensued, though ill-directed and ill-regulated, was yet 
active, energetic, earnest,—working out into reality and fact, 
what had seemed before but the v vagary of adream. There 
was a movement in Europe, a progressive movement, whose 
vital energies were to be exhausted in new fields. Men 
were looking out of themselves, and indulging in airy fan- 
cies; they panted for new scenes and enterprizes ; they 
loathed the contracted empire which nature apparently had 
assigned them; their anxious eyes were strained for new 
revelations, and the “ships of Tarshish, which had brought 
gold from Ophir,” were to be re-fitted and navigated. The 
spirit, like the dove released from the ark, wandered hither 
and thither. The genius, called into being, indulged its spe- 
culations airy and ill-defined: its cravings were not to be 
appeased. In the first notions of its own being came its 
restlessness, and “Give us something new,” was the watch- 
word of Europe, echoing and resounding every where,— 
something new, something bold, elevating, hazardous, suited 
to the high resolves, purposes and yearnings which the soul 
began to ‘realize. It was enough. The spirit which had 
been awakened, was to slumber no more,—there was hope 
for Europe. The work of manumission was at hand, and 
the despotism over body and mind crumbling away.—A 
new world was announced; Columbus had presented to 
Castile and Arragon a new world,—men accepted the boon: 


“For stormy seas they quit the peers plain, 


Plant woods in waves and dwell amidst the main ; 
Far o’er the waves, a trackless path, they go, 
And wander oceans in pursuit of wo.” 


The fifteenth century opened a way for the sixteenth. It 
was then that the Portuguese sailor, urged by this restless 
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spirit of adventure, with magnet scarcely tried, directed his 
course for the distant South; coasted the arid shores of 
Africa ; penetrated the torrids ; despised the threat of Ethio- 
pian blackness ;* crossed the line ; and, lashed by the bois- 
terous elements of the Southern Ocean, with all the glories 
of a new hemisphere shining out above his head, all his high 
and enthusiastic ardor impelling him forward, doubled the 
Cape of Storms,t and pressed onward to Ceylon and Mala- 
bar, in order to realize the wealth and commerce of the 
distant Indies. 

It was the fifteenth century which produced Columbus, 
but the sixteenth and seventeenth carried out his noble con- 
ceptions; filled the ocean with mariners of every nation and 
tongue, eager to explore distant seas, and bear back to 
the old world the astounding revelations of the new one. 
These waved the triumphant flag of Cortes over the palaces 
of Montezuma,—these peopled the banks of the St. Law- 
rence and the savannahs of Florida with the colonies of 
Coligny,—these impelled Sebastian Cabot, with the banner 
of Henry the Seventh, to unknown oceans,—transported 
Raleigh to Virginia, and hurried the hardy Puritan to the 
bleak rocks of New-England—these conveyed the Dutch- 
man, with his pipe, to the banks of the Hudson ; the Catho- 
lic, with his breviary and mass, to the shores of Maryland ; 
the quiet Quaker to the waters of the Susquehanna, and the 
warm-hearted Huguenot to the coast of our own Carolina. 

But, of all the characters inspired by the preaching of a 
new world to indulge in dreams of airy ambition,—to plan 
enterprizes of high and hazardous moment, and urge them 
forward with a singleness of purpose admitting of no change, 
a hardiness flinching from no toil or danger, an enthusiasm 
burning brighter and brighter,—Robert, Cavalier de la Salle, 
stands pre-eminent. 

It is too true that the merits of this distinguished adven- 
turer have hitherto been unacknowledged among us, and 
but little understood. History, in charging herself with the 
records of human greatness, is partial enough in her labors. 
Caught by the noise, the glitter, of arms and conquests, she 


* To dissuade from such a hazardous enterprize, the philosophers of the 
day hinted as a probable consequence, “that the mariners, after passing a 
certain latitude, would be changed into blacks.”—Clark’s Progress of Mar- 
atime Discovery. 

+ Cabo Tormentoso—now the Cape of Good Hope. 
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lavishes her whole resources upon their heroes, losing sight 
too often of those other enterprizes, less attractive, perhaps, 
but infinitely more beneficial to mankind. It has not been 
the fortune of the great man, whose surprising career we 
are about to record, to have his claims presented, until late- 
ly, to the American people, so largely interested in them. A 
few lines,—a passing allusion,—a casual tribute from the 
pen of the historian, hurrying onward to other scenes,—are 
all that the Sieur of la Salle has attained on this side of the 
water. But this obscurity, so ill-deserved, was not to last; 
the veil is being removed, the cloud pierced—and the work 
before us, with which we have headed our article, may lay 
claim to be the first serious and successful attempt to vindi- 
cate the fame and establish incontestibly the high character 
of La Salle, so little understood and so often misrepresented. 
We commend the labors of Mr. Sparks ; we admire the zeal 
and talent with which he has conducted his volumes of Amer- 
ican biography, and hail this Jast tribute from his pen, as a 
further evidence of his devotion to country, and anxiety to 
rescue from oblivion the great names connected intimately 
with her history. 

In the preface to the work before us, an indebtedness is 
acknowledged to the works of Marquette, Hennepin, Le 
Clercq, Tonty, Joutel and Charlevoix,* all published in the 
French language, between the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the middle of the eighteenth centuries; but as these 
works are not within our reach, we can make no allusion to 
their merits; nor to the original papers also referred to, 
procured from the archives of the academy at Paris, and 
published for the first time in an English dress. We gladly 
refer the reader to the work itself for these matters. 

The early attempts of the French to establish themselves 
upon the American continent, proved most disastrous and 
abortive. From Brazil they were driven by the Portuguese, 
and from Florida by the Spaniards. A mercantile company, 
at last, got foothold in Canada. In 1608, they built Quebec, 
an insignificant resort of Jesuits and Protestants. In 1629, 
France was driven from the continent. The treaty of St. 
Germains, by the address of Richelieu, restored her the 


* Marquette’s Decowverte de quelques Pays et Nations; Hennepin’s Descrip- 
tion de la Louisiane; Nouvelle Découverte; Nouveau Voyage. Le Clereq’s 
Etablissement dela Foy. ‘Tonty’s Derniéres Découvertes, etc. Joutel’s Journal 
Historique . Charlevoix’s Hist. Nouvelle France. 
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Canadas. In 1654, they passed to England, and since then 
have frequently changed hands. But the French in Canada 
were not inactive. Their traders, in search of gain, soon 
found access to the vast lakes. ‘Their missionaries, Jesuits 
and Recolléts, animated by the desire of planting the cross 
in the wilds of America, were inspired with a courage sel- 
dom surpassed. For a long time, their success was limited 
to the Hurons, and their excursions seldom reached west- 
ward of the island of Montreal. 

In 1665, Father Allouez penetrated as far as Lake Supe- 
rior, where he was joined, three years after, by Marquette. 
These noble-minded men, and ardent champions of the cross, 
despising all danger, fatigue and labor, marched forward 
with fearless intrepidity, and heralded, for the first time, 
“life and immortality beyond the grave,” amongst the savage 
tribes that dwell upon the borders of the great Flakes. With 
all her deformities, let us yet pay a merited tribute to the 
church of Rome. She was zealous, earnest, untiring, in her 
efforts to evangelize the world. She carried the cross for- 
ward,—she rallied round itj—and there were pure spirits 
even in the midst of her,—men filled with the power of God 
and holiness, who practically illustrated the great doctrines 
which they taught. Well might the Protestant world be 
counselled by the Catholic, in the vigor with which his mis- 
sionary Operations were conducted. As early as 1289, he 
had penetrated China, and, by the band of John de Corvino, 
presented it with a Mogul testament. In 1552, the Jesuit 
lrancis Xavier reached the celestial empire. In 1600, the 
fathers of the Catholic church were among the first to take 
the lead in evangelizing the savages of North-America. We 
admire their zeal—but here our admiration stops. 

It was during the missionary labors of these spiritual fa- 
thers, Allouez and Marquette, that vague rumors of the exist- 
ence of a “Great River,’ * running northward and south- 
ward through these boundless wastes, were for the first time 
listened to from savage lips, exciting no little surprise and 
curiosity. Conjecture was excited as to the regions through 


* The Mississippi—an Indian word with this import. 


+ Fernando de Soto, in his conquest of Florida, 1539, had plunged into 
the deep wilderness, and, after a thousand hardships, arrived at last on the 
borders of a great stre am, supposed to have been the Mississippi, where he 
found, it is said, “nothing so remarkable as his burying place.” His suc- 

essor in command, Alverdo, afterwards built seven brigantines, and de- 
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which it passed, its extent, and place of emptying. Some 
fixed its mouth in the Gulf of California; others in the At- 
lantic, on the coasts of Virginia or Florida; and others still, 
correctly determined upon the Gulf of Mexico. Father 
Marquette, and M. Joliet, a citizen of Quebec, were deter- 
mined to satisfy themselves on the point. With five other 
Frenchmen, they left Mackinac in 1673, ascended the Fox 
river from Green Bay in canoes, passed to the Wisconsin, 
down that river to the vast waters of which they were in 
search, and, following the noble stream, they navigated it 
for eleven hundred miles, from the mouth of the Wisconsin 
to Arkansas, where, being satisfied that its course was to 
the Gulf of Mexico, they returned toCanada. A few years 
after, a narrative of this expedition was published by Mar- 
quette. 

Thus, at a distance of almost two hundred years from the 
discovery of America, this vast empire of the West remained 
a howling wilderness, entirely unexplored by civilized man ; 
and thus, for the first time, the fame of this great river, the 
most magnificent of nature’s developments, rushing onwards 
in its own wild and naked grandeur for thousands of miles 
through regions the most fertile in the world, was heard in 
Europe, proclaimed by a priest, whose name it has immor- 
talized. 

Whilst these hardy and enterprizing Frenchmen were 
undergoing the toils and realizing the novelties of their wild 
adventures, the gales which swept the Atlantic were bearing 
onward to the new world a man formed for the highest re- 
solves, the most elevated conceptions, the sternest endurance 
and the most unlimited enterprize,—the Sieur de la Salle. 
Born at Rouen, of good parentage, his earlier years were 
passed in a seminary of the Jesuits, to which order it was 
intended he should attach himself. But there was nothing 
in this to satisfy a soul which yearned for stirring scenes of 
toil, of conflict and of towering ambition. The student of 
Normandy turned his anxious eye to the Western world, 
and all his day dreams, his aspirations and his hopes were 
centered in that inhospitable and trackless forest, which 


scended the river four hundred leagues —Winterbotham’s Hist. U.S. But 
much obscurity rests upon the whole expedition, and no little room remains 
for doubt. We may well suppose Europe, at this time, in profound igno- 
rance of the discovery, if such, indeed, had ever been made. The curious 
reader may invesug ate for himself. 
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stretched across the Western continent. There was a love 
of adventure which panted for new scenes and daring ex- 
pleits, where fame and glory might be won and worn,— 
where wealth, that not unnecessary element in earthly great- 
ness, might be hoarded up, and converted into the instru- 
ment of power and dominion. The Sieur de la Salle brought 
with him these motives to the new world. 

Having arrived in Canada, his limited patrimonial estate 
attracted the first attention. Fields of commercial specula- 
tion were opened, of which a mind fertile in expedients 
might take advantage, and in which industry, enterprize and 
perseverance could hope for every thing. Into these he en- 
tered with avidity ; and gain, though not the object of his 
mission, was yet with him, for several years, a ruling and 
active principle. Like the conqueror of Mexico, whose 
earlier years were characterized by a devotion to commerce 
and agriculture, and schemes of personal aggrandizement, 
which were deemed the evidences of avarice, that symbol 
of a grovelling nature, La Salle displayed, for a long time, 
none of those elevated purposes, which had at first stimula- 
ted his ardent mind. We find him, during this period, 
freighting, on the waters of the St. Lawrence and smaller 
streams, his canoes with peltry, obtained by the exchange 
of European commodities, and making continued excursions 
among the Indian tribes inhabiting the vicinities of Lake 
Ontario. 

On the eastern extremity of this lake, the French, pressed 
by their wars with the Iroquois, had constructed a fortifica- 
tion, to which the eyes of La Salle were soon directed. The 
command of this was a point of great moment to him, as af- 
fording by its position those facilities which would, in the 
highest degree, aid the execution of his plans. ‘To obtain 
his desires he crossed the ocean, and paid two visits to 
France, in 1675 and 1677, recommended by the Governor 
of the colony, the Count de Frontenac. Louis XIV. was 
on the throne, and the vigor of his glorious reign, sustained 
by the wise and comprehensive schemes of Colbert. To 
the minister the Canadian adventurer paid his court. The 
meeting was one of kindred spirits. Colbert, struck with 
the vast designs and magnificent enterprize of La Salle, and 
impressed with the wealth and power they were likely to 
confer upon France, at a small expenditure, obtained from 
the king a patent, conferring upon the Sieur all the privile- 
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ges of command, trade and discovery which he coveted, in 
the vast regions west and south-west of the great Canadian 
lakes. 

Previous to his second visit to France, La Salle had so 
arranged his affairs as to be at leisure to turn his attention 
to those schemes of discovery, which had for years been 
vecupying his thoughts, and which the successful enterprizes 
of Marquette on the Mississippi, urged him immediately to 
undertake. Towards this river the aspirations of his soul 
were now directed,—here were to be realized every thing 
which a fertile imagination and a sanguine temperament had 
devised, or could anticipate. His schemes divided them- 
selveshere. To navigate the Mississippi to the Gulf, where 
there was little doubt of its emptying itself; to be the foun- 
der of colonies upon its banks; to open an avenue of trade 
between those extensive regions and France, on navigable 
waters, instead of the expensive canoe transportation to 
Canada :— these were high aims which stimulated the Sieur. 
But these were not all. Europe had been dreaming, as the 
world still dreams, of a north-west passage to Asia; adven- 
turers had been in search of it ;* prospects of wealth were 
held out as its results,—wealth and distinction. Thoughts 
of this kind had long been familiar to La Salle, and here 
there was a prospect opened. ‘To trace out the remote 
suurces of the Mississippi,—to discover among its head wa- 
ters some passage to the Indies,—to bring to France all the 
wealth of Japan and China, which Portugal, in striking out 
the passage of the Cape, in neglect of the slow and expensive 
one of the Mediterranean, had long before stolen from the 
Venitians,—to effect all this, was the dazzling aspiration with 
which the brain of La Salle was fired. 

These were schemes to be laid before Colbert, and advo- 
cated with all the enthusiasm and fervor of the Sieur de la 
Salle. Enough. The waters were re-crossed; a band of 
adventurers accompanied; and among those adventurers, 
there came to the new world, a man recommended b 
Conti,—one possessed of all the elements which ensure, if 


* In 1525, Stephen Gonez, a Spaniard, sailed north to the 46th degree of 
latitude, in search of a passage to the East Indies. 
In 1534, James Cartier, with a fleet, sailed from France in search of a 
passage to China,—he reached as far north as the parallel of 51 deg. 
In 1576, Capt. Frobisher, from England, steered northward to the straits 
which bear his name, in the same vain and alluring search. 
6 VOL. VIL.—No. 13. 
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they do not constitute, greatness: nerve, vigor, Courage, en- 
durance,—a man who, in all the difficulties, the dangers, the 
struggles of La Salle,adhered to him through evil and through 
good report, through storm and through sunshine, with a 
faithfulness and a devotion which no circumstances could 
abate—the Chevalier de Tonty. 

The first design of La Salle was to build a vessel suitable 
to the navigation of the upper lakes. This great underta- 
king was to be accomplished with a small force, and with 
few resources, in the midst of a hostile country. The 
Niagara River, above the Falls, was determined on, as a 
place proper for its construction, to which ‘Tonty, at the 
head of a party, was despatched from Canada. La Motte 
and Father Hennepin accompanied him, with instructions 
from the Sieur to conciliate the good favor of the Senecas, 
and other powerful tribes in that vicinity. This was readily 
effected, when La Salle, soon after, leaving his post at Fort 
Frontenac, on the Ontario, in a small vessel, succeeded in 
reaching the party, afier he had met with numerous dangers 
and misfortunes. His affairs in Canada being much per- 
plexed by the jealousy of rival traders, soon called him to 
that place. There he appeared surrounded by a thousand 
almost insurmountable difficulties, beneath which his resolute 
spirit did not quail. The Indians had been stirred up against 
him by his enemies, who were jealous of bis success, and his 
return was fraught with no ordinary danger. For several 
hundred miles, he passed through the territories of the five 
tribes with only a sack of parched corn for his provision, 
and a man and a dog to drag his baggage over the frozen 
snows and ice. What difficulties, what impediments could 
subdue a spirit like this ! 

In six months, Tonty and his party had prepared to launch 
the Griffin, a vessel of sixty tons, and La Salle, 

“Hearing that his ship was ready, hastened to Niagara, skirting 
along the southern shore of Lake Ontario in a canoe, and stopping 
by the way to cement his friendship with the Iroquois by new pre- 
sents and promises. Arriving at the ship, he was rejoiced to find all 
preparations in forwardness, and the men in good spirits. At length, 
advantage being taken of a favorable wind, with the aid of twelve 
men pulling by a rope on the shore, the ship escaped all danger and 
floated triumphantly on the waters of Lake Erie. The brass cannon, 
the arquebuses, and a volley of fire arms, attested the joy which this 
occasion inspired. The forests resounded with the acclamations of 
the men; and the Indians gazed with mute astonishment at so novel 
a scene.” p. 26. 
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On board the Griffin were embarked, among the mission- 
aries, the venerable Ribourde, the “erratic Hennepin,” and 
the fated Zenobe. ‘Tonty had previously left in a canoe for 
Mackinac, in search of men despatched thither by La Salle. 
The vessel spread her sheets to the gale, and favoring breezes 
wafted the gallant adventurers, with high hope and spirits, 
across the broad basin of Erie, through the straits into Hu- 
ron, and moored them in safety, after twenty days, at the 
island of Mackinac. 

From Mackinac the Griffin passed into Lake Michigan, 
and at last into Green Bay, the region of the Pottawatomies, 
where La Salle met several of his men, provided with large 
supplies of furs. Here the sudden and, as it afterwards 
proved, most disastrous resolution was taken by the Sieur, 
without consultation with his party, and even without its 
approbation, to dispatch the Griffin back to Canada with 
merchandise sufficient to satisfy his creditors. She sailed, 
and had the miserable fortune to be lost, with nearly all of 
her crew, in the storms that swept the lakes. The naviga- 
tion of the lake to the Miamis river, now known as the St. 
Joseph, was accomplished in canoes; an undertaking with 
infinite more hazard than they had conceived. 

“Nightfall came on before they had reached the nearest point of 
the continent, which was twelve miles distant. Darkness thickened, 
the waves rose, and the water dashed into the canoes; but they con- 
trived to keep together, and to find a landing-place in the morning. 
Trusting their canoes again to the waves, they were soon overtaken 
by new disasters. Clouds gathered over them, the winds blew an- 
grily, and, deluged with sleet and rain, they were glad to seek safety 
on a naked rock for two days, with no other shelter than their blank- 
ets. At the end of another day, they were in so great danger in at- 
tempting to land, that the Sieur de la Salle leaped into the water 
with his men, and assisted them to drag his canoe ashore.” p. 33. 


At length they reached the further extremity of the lake: 


“Here the waters were more tranquil, and on the land they could 
regale themselves with the flesh of deer and wild turkies, which fell 
an easy prey to the hunters. Grape-vines hung in graceful festoons 
from the tall forest trees, loaded with clusters of ripe fruit, which was 
gathered by cutting down the trees.” pp. 34—5. 


The Outtagamies, at this place, promised no little annoy- 
ance. Some of the more stealthy of the tribe had conveyed 
away a portion of the Sieur’s merchandize. It was neces- 
sary to take a firm stand. Restitution was demanded, and 
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two of the Indians were seized upon as prisoners. A war- 
like manifestation now ensued on the part of the tribe. The 
French prepared to receive their foes from a well selected 
eminence,—but the issue was one without blood. A parley 
ensued, and the calumet of peace was offered. “Father 
Hennepin, as usual,” says Mr. Sparks, “ plumes himself upon 
the happy event.” On the Ist of November, the party reach- 
ed the mouth of the Miamis river. 

The passage from the Miamis, or St. Joseph’s river, to 
the head waters of the Kankakee, a stream which loses itself 
in the Illinois river, is over a tract of land or portage six 
miles in breadth ; across this the canoes, with all their con- 
tents, were bourne. To restrain the restlessness and fears 
of the men, which the coldness of the season seemed to in- 
crease, and to keep them from desertion, was a work which 
required no ordinary shill. The llinois—a powerful nation, 
and supposed to be little friendly, added to the dread already 
existing, and weighed heavily upon the spirits of the party. 
The appearance of De Tonty, however, at this critical exi- 
gence, with a supply of deer recently killed, inspired new 
confidence. But, to the Sieur de la Salle he brought no 
welcome intelligence. The Griffin had not been heard from, 
and there was every reason to believe that she was lost. 
We may well imagine with what feelings such a disaster 
must have been contemplated, which, on a nature less inflexi- 
ble than La Salle’s, would have exerted a blighting influ- 
ence,—in him, however, it found a heart resolute and equal 
to any fortune. 

Through marshes, and surrounded by rushes and alders, 
the Kankakee winds its slow course several hundred miles, 
to lose itself at last in the Illinois. Thither the canoes were 
soon floated. On the banks of this stream was discovered 
a large Indian village, with several hundred comfortable 
cabins, entirely deserted —the Indians being on a hunt. A 
large quantity of grain found here, buried in dry places, was 
booty which La Salle’s men seized upon with avidity, re- 
garding, in their condition, with entire contempt, the meum 
and teum doctrines of casuistry. The presence of the In- 
dians, a little while after, awakened different feelings, but 
they extended the calumet, which was gladly accepted. Here 
la Salle, for the first time, played the orator : 


“He told them that he had come from Canada to impart to them 
a knowledge of the true God ; to assist them against their enemies, 
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and to supply them with arms and the conveniences of life. He ex- 
plained to them what he had done in regard to the corn, and offered 
to pay its value in such commodities as they might choose from his 
stores,” etc. p. 49. 


At last he finds courage to broach to the assembled war- 
riors his favorite projects in reference to the Mississippi, 
which at first he had sedulously concealed from them. For 
some reason the Indians appeared to be adverse, and listened 
with little pleasure ; a spirit of opposition yet lurked beneath 
the fair exterior which they had assumed, and at an enter- 
tainment given by Nikanape,a chief of high rank, he found 
occasion, in an eloquent speech, to dissuade La Salle from 
the enterprize : 


“He said that others had perished in the attempt; that the banks 
were inhabited by a strong and terrible race of men, who killed every 
body that came among them; that the waters swarmed with croco- 
diles, serpents and frightful monsters ; and that even if the boat was 
large and strong enough to escape these dangers, it would be dashed 
in pieces by the falls and rapids, or meet with inevitable destruction 
in a hideous whirlpool at the river’s mouth, where the river itself 
was swallowed up and lost.” p. 52. 


In vain the powerful appeal. The Sieur was not to be 
intimidated. A sleepless vigilance detected the duplicity 
which had given birth to the speech. He retorted upon the 
wafrior ; accused him of this unfair dealing,—of a jealousy 
which was fertile in impediments, and an opposition which 
was vain and ridiculous. Whatever might be the dangers, 
he would proceed ; but these dangers he knew had been 
exaggerated. Different, however, was the effect of Nikan- 
ape’s speech upon the men. Its terrible details were too 
much for their excited nerves, and several of them deserted. 

Near the site of the present town of Peoria, it was deemed 
expedient to erect a fort, which they christened Crevecoeur, 
or the Broken Heart, as indicative of the low spirits of the 
party, on account of the numerous disasters which had be- 
fallen them. From this post, Fathers Zenobe and Gabriel 
commenced their mission of love and charity among the 
neighboring tribes, calling upon them to look up, from the 
perishing things of a day, to that life beyond the grave, 
where the blest are forever united in holy union with the 
Great Spirit,—thus for the first time teaching, in these vast 
wilds, the elevating doctrines of the cross. Vain was the 
teaching. The Indians were disposed to friendliness ; they 
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listened with attention, and even with interest, but no more. 
Father Zenobe himself affords us here a narrative of high 
interest : | 

“He represents them as addicted to gross vices, passionate, thiev- 
ish, indolent, superstitious, and as yielding but a very slight obedience 
to their chiefs. Some of them were docile, and listened attentively 
to the instructions of the missionaries; but the good fathers could not 
satisfy themselves that they had made the least impression. One of 
the principal converts, a man of note among them, being attacked by 
some disease, put himself under the discipline of the conjurors, in 
whose hands he died ; thus showing the little confidence he possessed 
in his new faith.” _ p. 63. 


La Salle determined on the construction of another barque 
for the navigation of the Mississippi, but discovering that it 
would be impossible to proceed from the want of the neces- 
sary material, which had been shipped on board the Griffin, 
he suddenly formed the resolution, so characteristic of the 
man, to plunge into the forests, and, over the snows and ice 
of winter, penetrate to Fort Frontenac and Canada, a dis- 
tance of over twelve hundred miles. The dangers of such 
an enterprize, through hostile tribes, and over almost impas- 
sable rivers, can scarcely be imagined, and the intrepidity 
which would undertake it, cannot but impress us with won- 
der. Having left Tonty in command, the Sieur de la Salle 
fearlessly committed himself to his fortunes. ’ 

Before his departure, the darling project of a North-West 
passage to China had, in all probability, engrossed not a few 
of his reflections ; and in order that no time might be need- 
lessly lost, he despatched Hennepin to the upper Mississippi, 
above the Wisconsin, where the discoveries of Marquette 
commenced. Hennepin was to explore the river to its sour- 
ces, during the absence of La Salle in Canada, and report 
the result of his enterprizes at his return. He was a man 
possessed, in a high degree, of all the qualifications necessary 
in such an expedition. His restless nature craved excite- 
ment, and his vanity seldom hesitated to appropriate every 
possible excellence. We leave him, however, for the pre- 
sent, floating with two other Frenchmen on the waters of 
the Illinois in a canoe, and shall have abundant reason to 
return to him and his voyage on the Mississippi. 

Tonty, endangered by a war between the Illinois, Iroquois 
and Miamies, found it necessary, during the absence of the 
Sieur, to retreat to the station at Green Bay. But, on the 
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passage, Father Gabriel’s melancholy fate was forever sealed, 
and a requiem sung by those wild forests over his remains. 
Attracted by the scenery of the country, the good father 
wandered too far from his party, and was murdered by the 
Indians. Mr. Sparks pauses to pay a tribute to his memory, 
and the memory of his brother missionaries : 


“For ten years, in America, he had ardently devoted himself to 
the cause to which he had consecrated his life, spending his days and 
nights in the cabins of savages, domesticating himself in their fami- 
lies, submitting without a murmur to the hardships he endured, and 
waiting patiently for the blessing of heaven to convert the fruit of his 
toils to the spiritual well-being of those benighted children of nature. 
Indeed, there are few examples in the history of mankind, more wor- 
thy of admiration and profound respect, than those of the Catholic 
missionaries in Canada. With a singleness of heart, a self-sacrifice 
and constancy of purpose, to which a parallel can scarcely be found, 
casting behind them the comforts of civilized life, deprived of the 
solace of society and the sympathy of friends, and surrounded b 
dangers and discouragements on every side, they exhausted their 
energies in a work for which they could not hope for any other re- 
ward than the consciousness of having done a great duty, approved 
in the sight of God, as designed to enlighten the moral and mental 
darkness of a degraded race of human beings. Some of them were 
murdered, some were cruelly tortured, but these appalling barbarities 
did not shake the constancy of others, nor deter them from closing 
up the ranks thus fearfully broken.” * pp. 71—72. 


The Sieur de la Salle, after various adventures, reached 
in safety the St. Lawrence. Here he found that clouds upon 
clouds darkened over all his prospects. The loss of the 
Griffin and a cargo of twelve thousand dollars, was certain. 
A vessel, laden with merchandize for him, had been cast 
away on the St. Lawrence; he had been plundered by his 
agents; had had his canoes dashed to pieces among the 
rapids near Montreal; and, to cap the whole, his creditors, 
hearing of his death, dissipated his effects in forced sales, 
whilst his men ran away with the residue to the Dutch in 
New-York. Unsubdued, La Salle set himself zealously to 
work to compose his shattered fortunes, and in a short time 
turned his face again towards the forests of the far West. 
In May, 1681, he joined the party at Green Bay, and they 
recounted the mutual adventures they had passed : 


“Ta Salle in particular set before them, in melancholy array, the 
dark catalogue of misfortunes and disappointments which had assail- 


* See also 3 Bancroft, Hist. U. 8. 
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ed him at every step; yet, says Father Zenobe, with all the calmness 
and indifference of a man who relates only ordinary occurrences, and 
with the same tone of firmness and self-reliance, of hope and confi- 
dence in the future, that he had expressed at the beginning of his 
enterprize. The experience which he had so dearly bought, seemed 
only to impart a new impulse to his resolution and ardor.” _p. 78. 


But what had become of Father Hennepin? Having 
reached the Mississippi, he navigated its stream as high as 
the Wisconsin, at which place himself and his men were 
taken prisoners by a party of Indians. The Indians carried 
them up a river, named by them the St. Francis, into the 
country of the Issati and Nadouessioux, since known as the 
Sioux. In this passage was discovered the beautiful cata- 
ract and falls of St. Anthony, which they named ; and, after 
having been detained about eight months under some gentle 
restraints, they succeeded at last in descending the river, 
and reaching Green Bay and Canada. From this last, Hen- 
nepin embarked for France, where he published an account 
of his exploits, in a volume entitled a Description de la 
Louisiane ; claiming to have discovered from the Issati vil 
lages to the Wisconsin, of which country he furnished a 
map. ‘Thirteen years afterwards, this ambitious priest, to 
the astonishment of Europe, and in disregard of al] the claims 
of truth and justice, published to the world a work, which 
purported to be a “ New Discovery (Nouvelle Decouverte) of 
a vast country situated in America, between New Mexico 
and the Frozen Ocean.” In this work, he claims for him- 
self the discovery of the Mississippi to the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico ; describes the course and scenery of the river; 
the Indians inhabiting its banks; the nature of the currents, 
etc., etc., with a minuteness of detail which almost defied 
suspicion. ‘To convict him, in this undertaking, of gross 
fraud, and of an infamous effort to plume himself with the 
feathers of the Sieur de la Salle, the real discoverer, it is only 
necessary to consider the arguments which Mr. Sparks has 
adduced, and which we proceed to lay before the reader. 
We are thus particular, in order that the merits of so distin- 
guished a discovery may not be stolen from the Sieur, and 
attributed to a man whose perfidy has blackened every linea- 
ment of his character. T'oo often, in the annals of the world, 
has it been the fate of exalted merit to be robbed of its due 
reward, by the machinations of fraud and imposture,—too 
often has the pretender been lauded to the sky, whilst the 
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creating and devising genius has been consigned to unmer- 
ited oblivion. Amerigo Vespucci gave his name to the con- 
tinent, which Christopher Columbus was thrown in chains 
for discovering ; and Guttemberg of Mentz is said to have 
stolen from Haerlem, the printing art which Laurentius 
Zanssen Coster brought into being. 

Let us examine the claims of Father Hennepin as a disco- 
verer. In his first narrative of “la Louisiane,” he states, 
without any apparent necessity, “that, having some notion 
of descending the Colbert,* the Indians prevented him from 
proceeding either up or down.” ‘This expression, when 
viewed in connection with the conflict of dates and the other 
inconsistencies of his work, renders it suspicious, and the 
astonishingly short period which is assigned, forty days, for 
the passage from the Illinois to the Gulf and back again, a 
distance of twenty-seven hundred miles, in a canoe boat 
paddled by two men, renders the pretension altogether incre- 
dible and ridiculous. But this is not all. There are many 
palpable falsehoods to be detected in the work, which are 
better evidence than any of a purely negative character. 
The most natural and reasonable inference, under all the 
circumstances of the case, is, that the ambitious Father drew 
largely upon the resources of his own fertile imagination, 
and the experience which for many years he had acquired 
among the Indians, for all the particulars of his narrative, 
his incidental reflections, his graphic delineations, etc.; as it 
is evident, from comparison, that he obtained all other aid, 
necessary in the compilation of his work, from the discove- 
ries of others, then published in Europe. La Salle had been 
dead ten years when the work appeared. Marquette’s nar- 
rative had long been published. De Tonty’s preceded it a 
few months, with which it coincides in many particulars ; 
and Le Clereq’s account of La Salle’s discoveries, obtained 
from the letters of Father Zenobe, seems to have afforded 
him many whole paragraphs. Adding to all this, the utter 
improbability that a man so egregiously vain and egotistic 
as Hennepin, could have confined in his own bosom, up- 
wards of fifteen years, such important discoveries, with no 
better motive than he has given, and we cannot but at once 
put an end to the argument.t It would not be uninteresting, 


* The Mississippi—so called after the minister. 
+ The world has afforded other instances than Hennepin’s of literary 
imposture. Varillas, the French historian, invented most of his historical 
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perhaps, to consider his ingenious representations, and the 
effort which he made to clear away from the case all the 
difficulties which he must have perceived would hang around 
it. ‘This passage is from his work, which Mr. Sparks has 
satisfactorily overthrown : 


“Tam now determined to make known to the whole world the 
mystery of this discovery, which I have hitherto concealed, that I 
might not give vexation to the Sieur de la Salle, who was ambitious 
to secure to himself alone the glory and the knowledge of it. For 
this reason he sacrificed many persons, whom he exposed to dangers, 
to prevent them from publishing what they had seen, and thereby 
crossing his secret designs. I was fully persuaded that if I went 
down the Mississippi, he would traduce me to my superiors, because 
I did not pursue the route to the north, which I ought to have done 
in obedience to his directions, and according to the plan we had 
agreed upon together. But, on the other hand, 1 saw myself about 
to perish with hunger, and knew not what to do, as the two men who 
accompanied me threatened openly to go off in the night, and take 
with them the canoe and all its contents, if I refused to descend the 
river to the nations inhabiting its banks below. Surrounded by these 
embarrassments, I could hesitate no more, and I thought it my duty 
to prefer my own safety to the violent passion which the Sieur de la 
Salle had conceived of enjoying alone the glory of this discovery. 
The two men, seeing me resolved to follow them, promised entire 
fidelity. After we had shaken hands, as a mutual pledge, we em- 
barked on our voyage.” pp. 88—89. 


But let us return to the Sieur de la Salle. Himself and 
party were once again assembled within the walls of Fort 
Frontenac, where the necessary preparations for the Missis- 
sippi were urged with vigor and dispatch. On the 3d of 
November, they had all descended the Niagara river, and 
made the passage to the mouth of the Miamis. Here was 
assembled and embarked a motley group,—Frenchmen, In- 
dians, squaws, many of whom La Salle had but lately ob- 
tained in Canada. ‘The Chevalier de Tonty was dispatched 
forward with the men to the mouth of the Chicago, where 
La Salle joined him on the 4th January, 1681. Up the Chi- 
cago, they worked their way in canoes to the portage ; thence 
across the country, by land, to the Illinois river and Lake 


anecdotes, ete. Gemelli Carreri,a Neapolitan gentleman, confined many 
years to his chamber, amused himself with writing a “ Voyage round the 
World,” describing men and countries as if he had really visited them. Du 
Halde wrote a voluminous account of China, without ever travelling ten 
leagues from Paris,—though he appears to be very familiar with Chinese 
scenery. ‘“Damberger’s Travels” excited great sensation, though the wri- 
ter had never left his garret—D’Israeli, Cur. Lit. 
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Peoria, where they embarked again. On the 6th of Febru- 
ary, with general rejoicing, it was discovered that the, broad 
waters of the Mississippi were beneath them, and thegsame 
day the mouth of the Missouri was passed,—the most mag- 
nificent tributary stream in the known world. Now, indeed, 
commenced the navigation of that river, which had occupied 
so large a portion of their thoughts, and they were floated 
onward, at first, by the current, with little effort on their part. 
On the 26th of the month, they reached the Chickasaw 
Bluffs, situated on the upper part of the Mississippi, and near 
the now thriving and promising town of Memphis. Here 
we cannot but pause, overcome by the nature of our own 
emotions. How wonderful the contrast between these Bluffs, 
as they appeared to our hardy adventurers, and the condition 
of the same vicinities now. ‘Then desolate, wild,——the chil- 
dren of the forest roamed unrestrained ; the red men gathered 
on the banks of the stream ; the council met there—the song 
of victory was sung; the warrior eloquently handed down 
the legends of his tribe ; he recounted his own deeds of glo- 
ry, and the shouts of nature’s children echoed in those for- 
ests. It has all passed away. The white man has dispelled 
the romance; the axe of the forester is heard .there; the 


plough, the harrow,—the blacksmith’s shop, and the farm- 
house—the village and the town—the busy life—the throng- 
ing population—the civilization—these occupy the famed 
valley of the Mississippi. In 1826, a traveller describes the 
river covered with boats : 


“You can name no point from the numerous rivers of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, from which some of these boats have not come. In 
one place, there are boats loaded with planks from the pine forests of 
the south-west of New-York. In another quarter, there are the Yan- 
kee notions of Ohio. From Kentucky, pork, flour, whiskey, hemp, 
tobacco, cattle and horses ; the same articles generally as from Ohio, 
together with peltry and lead from Missouri. Some boats are loaded 
with corn, in the ear and in bulk; others with barrels of apples and 
potatoes. Some have loads of cider, and what they call ‘cider royal,’ 
or cider that has been strengthened by boiling or freezing. There 
are dried fruits, every kind of spirits manufactured in these regions, 
and, in short, the products of the ingenuity and the agriculture of the 
whole upper country of the West. They have come from regions 
thousands of miles apart. They have floated to a common point of 
union.” Flint’s Valley of the Mississippi, p. 104. 


Having passed the Bluffs, the voyagers moved onward a 
hundred miles, when they were arrested by the sound of a 
drum and of voices giving an alarm. 'The Indians were of 
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the Akansas tribe, and collected themselves upon the banks, 
but with no appearance of hostility. They proved to bea 
more gay, generous, frank, noble-hearted and hospitable race, 
than had been met with in more Northern climes; exhibit- 
ing, we may dare assert, some of those traits which have at 
all times characterized the sunny South,—the “land of the 
cypress and vine :” 

“Tne Sieur de la Salle was treated with marked deference and 
respect. He took possession of the country in the name of the king, 
erected a cross, and adorned it with the arms of France. This was 
done with much pomp and ceremony, at which the savages testified 
great joy, and doubtless supposed it to be intended for their amuse- 
ment. Father Zenobe also performed his part, by endeavoring to 
impress upon the multitude some of the mysteries of his faith, as far 
as he could do it without understanding a word of their language; 
and he did not despair of having produced good effects, especially as 
he observed, on his return, that the cross stood untouched, and had 
been surrounded by the Indians with a line of palisades.” _p. 99. 


On the 20th March, they passed through the country of 
the Taensas, a tribe far beyond any yet met with in point of 
civilization. Their cabins were well constructed, embellish- 
ed and furnished. They had temples, and appeared to be 


worshippers of the sun, developing, thus, some traces of 
Eastern manners. The chief seemed possessed of absolute 
power, and his visit to the Sieur was attended with great 
eclat : 


“Two hours before the time appointed for the visit, a master of 
ceremonies appeared with six men, who cleared the way over which 
the great chief was to pass, and erected an awning of mats to shield 
him from the sun. He came in a white robe, beautifully woven from 
the bark of trees, preceded by two men bearing fans of white plumes. 
A third carried before him two plates of copper brightly polished. 
His demeanor was stately and grave, but complaisant and engaging, 
and throughout the interview he manifested tokens of gatisfaction, 
confidence and friendship.” p. 100. 


The Natches tribe was next passed without signs of oppo- 
sition, but the drum was sounded among the Quinipisas, 
and every other manifestation of hostility immediately en- 
sued. This they were fortunate one to escape. The 
Tangibaos village now presented itself, plundered and de- 
serted. We cannot but indulge here in melancholy reflec- 
tions. Our pen has been inscribing names no longer heard. 
Nations and tribes have been swept from their forest homes. 
A few have lingered. Some are gathered in the remote bor- 
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ders of the continent, to await there the dismal progress of 
extermination. Where are the Akansas, the Taensas, the 
Natches, the Quinipisas and the Tangiboas, whose war-cry 
once re-echoed over these wild waters, and the stillness of 
whose hunting-grounds was alone broken by the stealthy 
footstep of the Indian hunter? Where are they all? The 
names are all that remain to us, and we con them over with 
the same feelings of solemnity, that we do the famed cata- 
logue in Homer, of ships and nations, of which we know 
nothing, and of which the world has lost all traces. They 
are gone,—a thousand steamers now plough those waters, 
and from the banks the proud mansion frowns down upon 
the stream. Mr. Flint, in 1826, describes this location on the 
river : 


“ Noble houses, massive sugar houses, neat summer houses, and 
numerous negro villages, succeed each other in such a way, that the 
whole distance has the appearance of one continuedvillage. The 
houses are airy and neat, some of them splendid, and in the midst of 
orange groves and pretty gardens, in which are the delicious cape 
jessamine, a flowering Bay ; multitudes of altheas ; and bowers of 
the multiflora rose ; and a great variety of vines and flowering shrubs 
that flourish in this mild climate.” 


On the 6th of April, it was discovered that the river divi- 
ded itself into three channels. The party were formed into 
three divisions, at the head of one of which was the Sieur. 
The course was now without interruption, and, in a few 
hours, the great ocean in all its magnificence was rolling at 
their feet. ‘Thus, for the first time, at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and on the shores of the Mexican Gulf, were heard 
the glad voices of civilized men. Joy beamed in every coun- 
tenance, and, amidst the enthusiasm, hilarity and rejoicing 
of the occasion, all the pageantry was gone through of erect- 
ing a proud column in memory of the discovery and seizure 
of the vast country in the name of the French king. A 
process verbal was drawn up, describing the ceremonies and 
solemnities of the great occasion. Mr. Sparks translates it 
for the first time into English, from a manuscript in the De- 
partment of Marine at Paris. ‘To the column were affixed 
the arms of France, with this inscription : 


Lovis LE GRAND, 
Ror pe France ET DE NAVARRE, REGNE; 
Le Nevuvieme Avriz, 1682. 
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“The whole party, under arms, chanted the 7’e Deum, the Exau- 
diat, the Domine salvum fac Regem ; and then, after a salute of fire 
arms, and cries of Vive le Roi, the column was erected by M. de la 
Salle, who, standing near it, said with a loud voice in French,—‘ In 
the name of the most high, mighty, invincible and victorious Prince, 
Louis the Great, by the grace of God, King of France and Navarre, 
fourteenth of that name, this ninth day of April, one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-two, I, in virtue of the commission of his Majesty, 
which I hold in my hand, and which may be seen by all whom it may 
concern, have taken and do now take, in the name of his Majesty, and 
of his successors to the crown, possession of this country of Louisiana, 
the seas, harbors, ports, bays, adjacent straits ; and all the nations, 
peoples, provinces, cities, towns, villages, mines, minerals, fisheries, 
streams and rivers, comprised in the extent of the said Louisiana, 
from the mouth of the great river St. Louis, on the Eastern side, 
otherwise called Ohio, Alighin, Sipore, or Chuckagona, and this with 
the consent of the Chaonanons, Chikachas, and other people dwell- 
ing therein, with whom we have made alliance; as also along the 
River Colbert or Mississippi, and rivers which discharge themselves 
therein, from its source beyond the country of the Kious or Nadoues- 
sious, and this with their consent, and with the consent of the Mo- 
tantees, Illinois, Mesigameas, Natches, Koroas, which are the most 
considerable nations dwelling therein, with whom also we have made 
alliance, either by ourselves or by others in our behalf; as far as its 
mouth at the sea, or Gulf of Mexico, about the twenty-seventh degree 
of the elevation of the North Pole, and also to the mouth of the River 
of Palms; upon the assurance which we have received from all these 
nations, that we are the first Europeans who have descended or as- 
cended the said River Colbert; hereby protesting against all those, 
who may in future undertake to invade any or all of these countries, 
people or lands, above described, to the prejudice of the right of his 
Majesty, acquired by the consent of the nations herein named. Of 
which, and of all that can be needed, I hereby take to witness those 
who hear me, and demand an act of the notary, required by law.’ 
To which the whole assembly responded with shouts of Vive le Roi, 
and with salutes of fire arms. Moreover, the Sieur de la Salle caused 
to be buried at the foot of the tree to which the cross was attached, 
a leaden plate with the arms of France, and the following Latin in- 
scription : 

LypDOVICVS MAGNVS REGNAT. 
Nono APRILIS CIO 10C LXXXII. 

Rosertvs Cave.ier, cvm Domino ve Tonty, Lecato, RP. ZENo- 
B1O MEMBRE, RECOLLECTO, ET VIGINTI GALLIS, PRIMVS HOC FLVMEN, 
INDE ABILLINEORVM PAGO, ENAVIGAVIT, EJVSQVE OSTIVM FECIT PER- 
vivM, NONO AprRiILis, ANNI CIO 10C LXxxu.” pp. 199—201. 


Having accomplished the purposes of the expedition, the 
party, with various adventures, succeeding in ascending the 
river. Zenobe was sent to France with dispatches ; 'Tonty 
left in command at Fort St. Louis; and, in the autumn of 
1683, the Sieur de la Salle, with vast schemes to be laid 
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before the ministry, bid adieu to Quebec, and crossed the 
ocean for France. 

Too often are the designs of lofty spirits misconstrued and 
perverted. ‘Too often is it theirs to excite the bitterest hos- 
tility in less noble natures. He, who has marked out for 
himself high aims, must expect opposition,—opposition from 
the jealousies of those who appreciate no excellence. To 
decry is easier than to applaud. We have a double conflict 
in this world,—with our enemies and with our friends. 
When we have subdued the former, we find, often enough, 
to our sorrow, that a motive has been supplied for the lat- 
ter’s occupying their place. “Our friends,” says Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, “hate us for our virtues and our reputation, 
but love us for the eclat which our virtues and our reputa- 
tion bring.” Apply these reflections to the Sieur de la Salle. 
The same ship which wafted him across the ocean, was 
charged with dispatches, misrepresenting all his motives, 
darkening all his fortunes, and holding him up to the world 
as an ambitious, plotting, restless, desper rate character,—full 
of schemes of selfishness and self-aggrandizement. He was 
represented as one whose sole desire was to plunder the 
French settlers, and embroil them in hostilities with the sav- 
age tribes, as he had already in his acts and over his men 
set up as a petty despot. Thus wrote Le Fevre de la Barre, 
Governor of Canada, in his official dispatches. But these 
designs proved abortive. The Sicur himself was present to 
counteract their dangerous tendencies, sustained by all the 
fervor of Zenobe, and influence of the Count de Frontenac. 
Colbert yet lived in his noble son, Seignelay, who entered, 
heart and soul, into the projects of the adventurer. He could 
foresee, in the distant future, the glories with which such 
discoveries and possessions would emblazon the arms of 
France. He could foresee the vast importance which would 
be added to his country, by peopling with Frenchmen that 
almost limitless expanse, extending from New Mexico to 
Michigan. La Salle was successful. 

A flect of four vessels was fitted out with men, arms, mer- 
chandise, provisions, etc.; one a frigate of thirty guns, under 
the command of Be “ian who also commanded the squadron. 
Upwards of three hundred embarked on board, including 
soldiers, missionaries, volunteers and women. In a few 
days, they weighed anchor. to pursue their fortunes in savage 
countries, and carry, to the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
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Mexico, the enlightenment of the old world. On the 24th 
of July, the fleet sailed out of Rochelle, and reached St. Do- 
mingo in the latter end of November. During this part of 
the voyage, much had transpired which evinced the unskil- 
ful manner in which the whole affair had been got up, and 
prognosticated to the expedition the most disastrous results, 
The soldiers, sailors and artisans proved to be vagabonds, 
picked up any where, and utterly unfit for the duties of 
their stations. The captain of the fleet, Beaujeu, was a man 
too full of himself, and entertained too high a sense of his 
own importance, to think of any thing else. Between La 
Salle and him there was an utter contrariety of dispositions, 
views and purposes, without the slightest appearance of mu- 
tual confidence or correspondence. Beaujeu was evidently 
galled at being under the directions of a man who had no 
military rank, and could only regard with jealousy, distinc- 
tions conferred, as he thought, upon a mere adventurer, who, 
unlike himself, had not been engaged for thirty years in the 
service of the French king. He seemed disposed to co- 
operate cordially in none of the views of La Salle, nor hear- 
tily to desire their success ; but, peevish and dissatisfied, his 
spleen found a vent on every occasion. Nor was the Sieur 
entirely blameless in this matter. He did not appreciate the 
delicate situation of the commander, nor seem to be aware 
of the importance of conciliating him, and procuring a cor- 
dial co-operation, so necessary in their enterprizes. He was 
himself a man of stern manners and little communication ; 
said nothing, consulted no one, and kept all of his plans to 
himself, seeming to care very little what the querulous cap- 
tain might say or do. 

The letters of Beaujeu, at this time, to the ministry, will 
give a fair index of his mind. They are eloquently written, 
and are now, for the first time, translated from the records 
at Paris. An extract or two may be interesting to the 
reader : 

“Permit me to take credit to myself for consenting to obey the or- 
ders of the Sieur de la Salle, whom I believe to be a worthy man, 
but who has never served except against savages, and who has no 
military rank. Moreover, he tells me that, in case of his death, the 
command is to devolve on the Chevalier de Tonty. This is certainly 
very hard for me to bear,” etc. p. 116. 


Again: 
“The Sieur de la Salle has said nothing to me of his designs, and 
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as he is constantly changing his plans. I know not whether these pro- 
visions will be enough for the enterprize. He is so jealous and so 
fearful that some one may penetrate his secrets, that I have refrained 
from asking him any questions. His suspicions are such, that he 
told me it would be necessary to prevent any one from taking the la- 
titude of the coasts. I wish also you would inform me what is to be 
done in regard to the soldiers, for he pretends that, on our arrival, 
they are to be put under his charge; but my instructions do not au- 
thorize this pretence, since I am to afford all the succors in my power 
without endangering the safety and navigation of the vessel.” pp. 
118, 119. 


The Sieur being very ill at St. Domingo, he writes : 


“It is said that the Spaniards have in these seas six men of war, 
each carrying sixty guns. However this may be, or whatever may 
happen, I will carry home to you intelligence of the Mississippi, or 

erish in the attempt. It is true, if the Sieur de la Salle should not 
recover, I shall pursue different measures from those he has adopted, 
which I do not approve. If you will permit me to express my opin- 
ion, the Sieur de la Salle ought to have contented himself with the 
discovery of his river, without attempting to conduct these vessels 
and troops across the ocean, in so many different climates, and thro’ 
seas utterly unknown to him. I agree that he is a man of learning, 
who has read much, and has some knowledge of navigation; but 
there is so great a difference between theory and practice, that the 
man who possesses only the former will always deceive himself.” 
pp. 123, 124. 


On the 12th of December, they entered the Gulf with 
every canvass spread to the gale. Here the elevation of the 
pole being taken, the important mistake of two degrees was 
made in determining the latitude. Eight days afterwards, 
they conjectured themselves in the Bay of Appalachie, three 
hundred miles east of the Mississippi ; whereas, in fact, they 
were one hundred miles to the westward, and near the Bay 
of Atchafalaya. The mistake was a fatal one, and ultimately 
defeated the whole enterprize. They were led into it by a 
gross miscalculation of the effects of the current, which they 
were informed at St. Domingo, set most strongly around 
the Cape of Florida, towards the Bahamas. Sull laboring 
under this sad delusion, their course was inclined yet further 
westward, and land made on the Ist January, 1685. Here, 
after many days, their grand error was detected, and the 
true position determined to be Mexico, or rather Texas, 
near the Magdalen River ;—the party having landed thus 
providentially, and out of all calculation, in a country now 
enlisting the sympathies and regards of the world. To re- 
medy the mistake, the Sieur proposed to Beaujeu an imme- 

7 VOL. vil.—nNo. 13. 
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diate return to the vessels, their course being set towards the 
east, in hopes of finding the Mississippi. But it was now 
the Captain’s time to exhibit more fully the extent of his 
disaffection,—his irreconcilable hostility and jealousy. He 
accused La Salle of endeavoring to leave him behind at sea, 
in order to reach the shore first, and plainly evinced that it 
was not his purpose to come to any terms which the Sieur 
could deem satisfactory. All communication was now 
broken off between them, and the voyage abandoned. Beau- 
jeu prepared to return to France, which he did in a few days, 
being guilty, in the last moment, of an act of perfidy, by car- 
rying off the cannon balls intended for the colonists, and so 
necessary in their condition. 

Meanwhile, the Sieur had edged along the coasts, and en- 
tered the Bay of St. Bernard, or Matagorda Bay, south-west 
of Texas, where the captain of the Amiable laid the perfi- 
dious design, and succeeded in it, of destroying his vessel 
and all her cargo, so essential in planting the colony. ‘Thus, 
after the departure of Beaujeu, was La Salle left with a sin- 
gle vessel,—the other having been lost on the passage from 
France. But, says his biographer, 

“The firm spirit, which never sank or even drooped under any 
burden, sustained him now as in former trials, and his example was 
a gleam of encouragement to the desponding, the irresolute and the 
faint-hearted.” p. 134. 


Shortly after, he displayed that powerful, that extraordi- 
nary control which he possessed over savage natures, by en- 
tering one of their villages, and bearing away, without op- 
position, some of his men whom they had carried away 
prisoners. 

Conceiving the hope that the Bay of St. Bernard was in 
fact but one of the western mouths of the Mississippi, La 
Salle determined on an investigation, and, having explored 
the country in the vicinity of the River Vaches, so called 
from the cattle found in its vicinity, he removed his colony 


higher up: 


“ A beautiful spot had been chosen for the new encampment. It 
was on an elevation near the bank of the river. Vast plains stretched 
away towards the west, covered with green herbage and tufts of 
trees ; at the south and east lay the smooth waters of the bay, fringed 
with verdant borders; and northward, the view extended over a 
wide expanse of prairie grounds, terminated in the far distance by @ 
range of sloping hills and lofty forests. Such is the description of 
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Joutel ; and if the charms of nature, fair skies and a beautiful clime 
had been all that was needed, to ensure the happiness and fulfil the 
expectations of the colonists, they might here have sat down, conten- 
ted with the present and cheered with encouraging hopes of the fu- 
ture. But, with the burden that now weighed upon their spirits, the 
music of nature’s harmony was discord in their souls.” _ p. 137. 


Fort St. Louis being built and left in command of Joutel, 
the historian, La Salle set out in search of the Mississippi, 
taking with him his last vessel and a few men. This attempt 
was unsuccessful and disastrous. Five of the men were 
murdered by the Indians, and the vessel lost. The remnant 
of the party reached the Colorado, explored the neighboring 
country, and returned, after several months, to the Fort, in 
a miserable plight. Hope had now fled from the colonists. 
As long as the vessel was safe, they clung to the hope of re- 
turning to St. Domingo and France, in the event of every 
thing else failing; but this hope had been taken away, and 
gloom and despondency settled upon every brow. “But,” 
says Father Anastase, “it would be difficult to find in his- 
tory an instance of a more intrepid and invincible courage, 
than that of the Sieur de la Salle, in the midst of dishearten- 
ing events. He was never cast down, and constantly hoped, 
with the aid of heaven, to accomplish his enterprize, in spite 
of the obstacles by which it was opposed.” 

There yet remained an alternative,—a fearful one, sur- 
rounded with innumerable perils ;—this was to cross the 
vast country and join Tonty, whom the Sieur had stationed, 
it will be remembered, in the vicinity of the Illinois ;—-hence 
information could be conveyed to France, and succor ob- 
tained. This was at once determined on, and La Salle, at 
the head of twenty men, bid adieu to the colony with a stout 
heart. Their course was across the Colorado, Brazos and 
Trinity Rivers, and, it is supposed, extended as far as the 
head waters of the Sabine, fifty or sixty miles north-west of 
Nacogdoches. Here they were detained by sickness, and 
being without provisions or powder, with a thousand miles 
of journey ahead, the cheerless resolution was taken to re- 
turn, which they did, reaching the colony after six months 
absence, and with the loss of twelve men. The following 
description of a village inhabited by the Cenis Indians, 
through which they passed, will give some idea of savage 
life in these Southern latitudes : 


“ Some of the habitations were forty feet high, in the shape of a 
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bee-hive, having a frame-work of trees, with their tops bent and inter- 
twined. Such a dwelling would accommodate two families. The 
fires were in the centre, and beds of mats were’ arranged around the 
walls, elevated three or four feet from the ground. Some articles 
were seen which evidently came from the Spaniards in Mexico, such 
as silver spoons, pieces of money and clothes; horses likewise were 
common, which must originally have been obtained from the same 
quarter.” p. 149. 


But our narrative, already too much extended, must has- 
ten to its close. We approach the catastrophe,—the daughter 
of Thaumas stands ready to clip the fatal hair,—the doom 
is decreed, and with sorrowful spirits we are to accompany 
the great man, whose fortunes we have been recording, to 
that last scene, where the mortal puts on the immortal,— 
where the spirit takes its flight forever from this dreary pil- 
grimage of wo. 

Having again placed himself at the head of a party of 
twenty men, La Salle left the Sieur Barbier, with twenty 
others, at the colony,—the rest, one hundred and forty in 
number, having been lost in various ways since the landing 
at St. Bernard. He directed his march towards the north- 
east, with the fixed determination to reach the Chevalier de 
Tonty, and obtain the necessary succor, or perish in the at- 
tempt. After two months passed in the forests, the malig- 
nant disposition of some of the party was detected. A 
murderous plot had been laid to possess themselves of all 
power and control. The victims were even marked out for 
slaughter. Too fatally successful was the plot. Duhaut, 
Liotel and Hiens, three desperadoes, were at the head of 
it. They butchered with an axe several of the warmest 
friends of the Sieur, and, on his coming up, Duhaut, from a 
covert in the high grass, shot him through the head with a 
bullet. 

Thus perished Robert, Cavelier de la Salle, by the hands 
of his own men, on whose account his whole soul’s anxiety 
had been exercised. Thus perished ignobly, and not unlike 
Charles XII. at Frederickshall, the man who had passed a 
thousand imminent perils and “hair-breadth ’scapes.” In the 
wild woods of America ascended the dying groans of one 
whose intrepidity, enterprize and genius, rendered him one 
of the most extraordinary characters of his age, and, with 
all his faults, not among its least estimable. In the midst of 
his career,—surrounded with clouds and darkness, and al- 
most hopeless of realizing his darling schemes, death closed 
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the scene. Scarcely inferior to Columbus as an adventurer, 
he was less fortunate. Had he but lived to effect his 
purposes, what a name had been his! “I acknowledge,” 
says the Abbe Raynal, “that men accustomed to judge of 
things by the event, call great and perilous resolutions hero- 
ism or madness, according to the good or bad success with 
which they have been attended.” * 

How vain the aspirations of life, and to what little end its 
unceasing struggles ! 


Quum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem 
Sarcophago contentus erit— 


says the Latin moralist.t In the heart of that gallant coun- 
try,—whose struggles for liberty have been so manly,—near 
the waters of the Brazos, and the now flourishing town of 
Washington,—its first discoverer breathed out his spirit. 
The good father, Anastase, dug his grave, and planted a cross 
over his remains: 


“Thus perished,” says he, “our wise conductor, constant in adver- 
sities, intrepid, generous, engaging, adroit, skilful, and capable of any 
thing. He who, during a period of twenty years, had softened the 
fierce temper of a vast number of savage nations, was massacred by 
his own people, whom he had loaded with benefits. He died in the 
vigor of life, in the midst of his career and his labors, without the 
consolation of having seen their result.” p. 158. 


Long afterwards his enemies continued to blacken his 
fame, and reports were circulated which were the vilest 
fabrications. It was pretended, that his whole nature had 
been fired by the idea of the fancied mines of St. Barbe in 
Mexico, and that it was on his way thither that he fell in a 
fray with his men, who had mutinied from his command. 
This is the account given by Charlevoix; but, says Mr. 
Sparks,— 

“ Scarcely a fact connected with his discoveries, however, is more 
demonstrable, than that he never went a day’s journey from the Bay 


of St. Bernard towards Mexico; and that all his travels were east- 
ward, in the direction of the Mississippi or the Illinois.” p. 175. 


In a few words more, is told the tragic story. The muti- 
neers fell at last to quarrelling and slaughtering each other. 
Some of them were taken prisoners by the Spaniards ; 


* Revolution of Am. p. 145. 
t Juv. 10 Sat. 171—2. 
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whilst those friendly to La Salle had been permitted to de- 
part. These, taking a north-east direction, after six months 
arrived in safety at the Mississippi, near the mouth of the 
Arkansas ; passing thence to Fort St. Louis and Canada, 
they embarked for France in October, 1658. 

The noble-hearted Tonty must not be forgotten in our 
narrative. He had made every effort to join La Salle, ac- 
cording to agreement, at the mouth of the Mississippi. De- 
scending the river, he searched every where on the coast 
for his commander. A letter left there by him for La Salle, 
was long afterwards feund. It concluded thus : 


“It gives me great uneasiness to be obliged to return under the 
misfortune of not having found you. Two canoes have examined 
the coast, thirty leagues towards Mexico and twenty-five towards 
Florida.” 


After the death of La Salle, Tonty made several efforts 
to rescue the colony at St. Bernard; joined Ibberville, in 
1700, at the mouth of the Mississippi; passed over: among 
the Choetaws, and there all account of him ceases. 

And the colony, the last remnant of that fated band who 
had landed on the shores of St. Bernard! Theirs was a 
fate more melancholy than that of their companions. The 
Indians broke in upon their encampment, butchered some, 
and made prisoners of others, from whom they were rescued 
by the Spaniards and carried away to Mexico, 

Thus have we followed the progress of events, which first 
gave to France a claim to the vast valley of the Mississippi, 
a territory extending through twenty degrees of latitude, 
and now one of the most interesting sections of the globe. 

In 1700, M. Ibberville colonized the country, and the 
grand “ Mississippi Company,” projected by John Law, so 
notorious in the calendar of theorizing financiers, soon 
brought over a considerable population. These shared the 
melancholy fate of being almost exterminated. 

In 1731, the French king bought the company’s claims, 
and every thing began to assume a flourishing condition. 

In 1769, the whole country was ceded to Spain, from 
whom, in 1800, it was re-ceded to France. 

Thomas Jefferson, with a wisdom which the people of 
America are appreciating more highly every day, in defi- 
ance of the senseless opposition of the times, bought the 
claim from Bonaparte, in 1803, for fifteen millions of dol- 
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lars. Its boundaries extending north to the Rio Des Moines, 
east to the Mississippi, west to the Rio del Norte,* and, in 
some parts, to the Pacific—including most of that country 
now occupied by the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Texas. 

In 1819, John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, ex- 
changed Texas for Florida, fixed the Sabine as the western 
boundary of the United States, and ceded the whole country 
of Texas to Spain,t from whom she has revolted, and pre- 
sents herself now as an independent nation, ready to resume 
her natural connexion with us, and float the banner of the 
American Republic over her free hearts and noble spirits. 


D. 


Art. I[L—Lirerature or THE BIBLE. 
The Holy Bible. Harper's Illuminated and New Picto- 
rial Bible. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


Tne present is an age not only of cheap literature, but of 


beautiful editions of standard works. The finest paper, the 
neatest typography, exquisite engravings, whatever genius 
can suggest or art execute, to render the productions “of the 
mind agreeable to the eye, and, through the eye, to reach the 
heart and understanding, are employed with excellent effect 
by our American publishers,—among whom, the Messrs. 
Harper, of New-York, stand pre- -eminent for their honorable 
labors, and for their just appreciation of what is demanded 
by the literary taste of American scholars, and the advanced 
condition of the Arts among us. Of the rich and magnificent 
editions which have emanated from their press, none is more 
worthy of unqualified approbation than their splendid picto- 
rial and illuminated Bible, which is now in course of publi- 


* But when retroceded to, and pg ange by France, in 1800, she claimed 
as formerly, and delivered it to us by her officers in 1804, as extending west 
to the Rio del Norte.—W oodbury’s ‘Speech, p. 4. 

+ The United States hereby cede to his Catholic Majesty, and renounce 
forever, all their rights, claims and pretensions to the territories lying west 
and south of the above described line ; ; and, in like manner, his Catholic 
Majesty cedes to the said United States all his rights, claims and pretensions 
to any territories east and north of the said line ; and for himself, his heirs, 


ete., ete.—Woodbury’s Speech, p. 5 
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cation in serial numbers, and which is furnished to subscri- 
bers at so very moderate a price, as to render it accessible to 
the mass of our people. ‘The engravings are chaste and 
beautiful, and are every where happily adapted to illustrate 
the subjects of holy writ. ‘The mind itself must be unchaste 
and perverted indeed, which can find in these apposite illus- 
trations of the characters, manners and customs of the pri- 
meval ages, any thing antagonistic to the spirit and general 
tone of Revelation, or which is inconsistent with the most 
immaculate purity, It is not our intention, however, to dwell 
further on the literary merits of the work before us, or its 
artistic beauty, but rather to embrace the opportunity fur- 
nished by its appearance, to offer some remarks on the in- 
debtedness of modern literature to the Bible itself. Our 
readers—a few of them, at least—may recognize our opin- 
ions on this great topic as being identically the same with 
those expressed by us, in another form and on another occa- 
sion, but our wish is to place them in a more enduring shape 
before the public eye, and to give them a more extended 
circulation ; and without arrogating any particular merit to 
the views themselves, we vet insist, that the subject is one 
which deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. 

Wherever man is, there is character, both moral and in- 
tellectual ; and the doings of the man develope that charac- 
ter. In the actions of his life, in the tenor of his confidential 
discourse,and in his epistolary correspondence, the individual 
traces an impress of himself. 

But communities, as well as individuals, may be said to 
have and to exhibit a character of theirown. ‘The acts of 
the government, the statutes of the legislature, the proceed- 
ings of public bodies, the prevailing customs, and the tolera- 
ted vices, all furnish indication of public character: while, 
in the current literature, the manifestation of that character 
is more decisive still. National character is often as distinct- 
ly marked in national literature, as the character of the indi- 
vidual is marked in letters to his intimate friends. In German 
literature, in French, in English, in Italian, and in Spanish, 
there is a distinct character, intellectual and moral, apper- 
taining to each one, and peculiar to itself. La Henriade 
never could have been written by an Englishman, nor Othel- 
lo by a Frenchman, nor Goethe’s Faust, nor the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, by either of them. 

In like manner, each great age of the world, and almost 
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each successive generation of men, has exhibited its own 
peculiar literary character. The writings of king David or 
of Isaiah, the productions of Homer or of Herodotus, could 
not possibly be confounded with the literature of the Augus- 
tan age, nor could the productions of Chrysostom or of 
Augustine be mistaken for writings of the age of Leo X., 
any more than the writings of Luther, of Melancthon, or of 
Erasmus, could be palmed on literary men as productions of 
the nineteenth century. Constitutional temperament, edu- 
cation, the company a man keeps, the sentiments he hears, 
the books he reads, the scenes he witnesses, and the objects 
he pursues, all combine to influence his opinions and modify 
his character. In like manner, the constitution of society, 
the prevailing forms of government, political changes, and 
antecedent revolutions, combine to modify national charac- 
ter, and to determine the features of the age itself, and con- 
sequently affect the character of its literature also. 

Among the causes thus operating on the human mind, the 
views entertained of religion cannot be the least influential ; 
and, consequently, the extensive dissemination of writings, 
such as those of which the Bible is made up, must have had 
an influence upon the sentiments and the writings, at least, 
if not also upon the conduct of men. 'To some few among 
ancient writers, such as Plato and Seneca, the Scriptures 
were probably not wholly unknown. But it is in modern 
times only, that these sacred writings have been made ex- 
tensively known ; it is, therefore, in modern literature, chief- 
ly, that we can look for the influence of revealed truth. 

Wherever present, the Bible has certainly fostered the 
spirit of sound learning. From times of the remotest anti- 
quity, it would appear that learning and religion have been 
closely connected together. Not to enlarge on the fact, that 
even among the ancient heathen, their priesthood were usu- 
ally their learned men, (just as though religion, even in its 
basest counterfeits, professing, as it does, to deal with the 
interests of the inner spirit of man, must necessarily culti- 
vate the intellect, as a part of her own peculiar province,) it 
is obvious that the chief agents employed by heaven to re- 
ceive and to promulgate revealed truth, were the friends and 
cultivators of learning. Moses, the Jewish law-giver, “was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” and was, un- 
questionably, the most distinguished man of his age. The 
author of the book of Job was evidently a man of highly 
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cultivated mind. The royal Solomon, and among the pro- 
phets, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Daniel, were all accomplished 
scholars : while, even so early as the time of Samuel, semi- 
naries of learning, called “schools of the prophets,” were 
maintained, from among the students in which were selected 
those on whom God sent the spirit of prophecy. 

The first teachers of the Christian faith were trained for 
years near the person, and under the instructions of their 
divine Master, so as to be thoroughly versed in ethics and 
theology ; and then they were supernaturally endowed, at 
once, with a knowledge of the languages necessary for the 
successful prosecution of their mission,—a knowledge which, 
otherwise, the tedious labour of years could alone have se- 
cured to them. Paul, from whose pen we have more than 
from any other of the New Testament writers, was a man 
not only of unusual mental vigor, but also of varied reading, 
and of extensive, if not profound erudition. But, besides 
this learning found in some of the sacred writers, the very 
nature of the Bible is such as to call for attention to learning, 
at least in those who study in order to expound it. A divine 
revelation must be communicated in some particular lan- 
guage, or languages, which, to men of other nations, must be 
foreign and unintelligible without study. The original 
tongues of the Old and the New Testament have now, for 
many ages, been dead languages. A knowledge of these 
languages can, therefore, be acquired only by careful study. 

In addition to this, the Bible is, in some parts, of antiquity 
so remote, it embodies allusions to times, and places, and per- 
sons, so very ancient, and so entirely removed out of the 
range of ordinary research, that, in order to understand it 
fully, not only must various languages be studied, but a 
wide range of investigation must be made in history, chro- 
nology, geography, and sundry other branches of knowledge. 
Accordingly it has been found, in every age, that where the 
Bible was, there learning flourished. Among the most assi- 
duous cultivators of learning, in their day, were the advo- 
cates of revealed truth in the first four centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. During the long night of intellectual darkness, in 
what are called the middle ages, learning was confined almost 
exclusively, to the cells of the monasteries. But in those 
cells the Bible was, and was studied, while on the great mass 
of men, from whom the Bible was withheld, the deep dark- 
ness of utter ignorance rested. So long as the church taught 
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the traditions of men, keeping the Bible hid from public view, 
learning languished, and was found only among the clergy : 
but when the Reformation insisted on the exclusive authority 
of revelation in matters of faith and practice, and proclaimed 
the Bible as the book for the people, learning revived, the 
study of ancient languages was entered upon with ardour, 
other branches of learning received increased attention, nu- 
merous versions of the Bible in modern tongues were made, 
and published for the use of the people. Commentaries and 
expository works of various kinds were produced and pub- 
lished, and the art of criticism was once more called into 
operation, and greatly improved. So true it is, as the learn- 
ed Blackstone remarks, when advocating the necessity for a 
liberal education at the university, as a preparation for the 
study of Jaw, “'The sciences are of asocial disposition, and 
flourish best in the neighborhood of each other: nor is there 
any branch of learning, but may be helped and improved by 
assistance drawn from other arts.” Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, Book I. § 1. Vol. I. p. 19 And we may add, there is 
no one branch of learning which can be thoroughly master- 
ed, without attention to many other departments of know- 
ledge : yea, a love for one learned pursuit will inevitaby im- 
pel to the study of kindred and illustrative branches of know- 
ledge. Thus, it was actually found that, wherever the Bi- 
ble was, there learning took up her abode, and multiplied 
her votaries, and achieved her triumphs. But learning is 
the foundation of literature. In fostering learning, then, the 
Bible has rendered essential service to the cause of literature. 
It has called it into existence, and mainly determined its 
character. 

Some of the profoundest works of modern literature have 
been called forth by the Bible. Wherever the Bible is known, 
and duly prized, it awakens a spirit of learned research: an- 
cient languages, the classics of Greece and Rome, as well 
as of Judea, become objects of diligent study ; and learned 
lexicons, and laboriously compiled grammars, and critical 
editions of the ancient classics, (those of Greece, especially, ) 
are put forth, as a means of elucidating the sacred text, or of 
fitting the student of revealed truth, rightly to investigate, 
properly to appreciate, and correctly to expound it. For the 
same purpose, also, the vast stores of ancient history must 
be unlocked, to furnish the world with such works as Pri- 
deaux’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History, the An- 
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nals of Archbishop Usher, and the works of Lightfoote, of 
Horne, of Lardner, and, Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
An immense amount of learning has been employed in fram- 
ing commentaries on the Bible, ‘and expositions of its several 
hooks. Pole’s Synopsis of Critical Expositions, Blaney’s Je- 
remiah, Lowth’s Isaiah, Newton on the Prophecies, Ainsworth 
on the Pentateuch, Michaelis on the Old and on the New 
‘Testament, Campbell’s Notes on the Gospels, Rosenmiiller’s 
Scholia, and the commentaries of Kuinoel, are all works of 
great learning, and they discover vast research. 

Beside this, in reply to the objection of infidels, many able 
works have been written in defence of the Bible, from Wat- 
son’s Apology, Leland’s View of Deistical Writers, and Pa- 
ley’s Evidences, down to the Evidences as presented by 
Bishop M'Ilvaine of this country, and by Bishop Wilson of 
Calcutta. For vigorous thought, sound reasoning, lucid ar- 
rangement, and beautiful simplicity of style, many of the 
productions of this class stand unrivalled in our language. 
The works of Paley, especially, are models of composition, 
and of felicitous reasoning. 

In other departments, the Bible has called forth the works 
of Bochart, of Reland, and Lowth on Hebrew Poetry, all 
distinguished for profound erudition ; while, in our own lan- 
guage, (to say nothing of Milton, of Young, and of Pollock,) 
such writers as Jeremy Taylor, Horne, Hooker, Barrow, 
Sherlock, Bishop Butler, and a host of others (constituting 
the very flower of our English literature) were induced to 
write solely from reverence for the Bible. In English liter- 
ature, the Bible has proved the most liberal of all patrons. 

The Bible has greatly contributed to promote the general 
diffusion of intelligence among the mass of the people. Va- 
rious considerations combine to assure us that such is the 
fact. ‘lhe testimony of all competent and impartial obser- 
vers declares, that among the mass of the people in those 
countries yet destitute of a knowledge of revelation, gross 
ignorance prevails. The little learning they do possess, is 
confined to a very small class, the privileged few : the body 
of the population are, in point of intellect, but little elevated 
above the brutes around them. Even in nations nominally 
Christian, the difference in the amount of intelligence among 
the common people, where the Bible is open to all, and 
among those where it is not in their hands, is almost incre- 
dibly “great. Among the poorer population of Ireland, of 
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Italy, of Spain, or even of France, we find the grossest ig- 
norance almost universally prevalent. They are taught 
to delegate the care of their future interests to their priests, 
and with the delegation, they seem to abandon almost the 
power of thought. In such communities, many minds na- 
turally shrewd, vigorous, and active, are shrunk and para- 
lyzed, for want of having their powers called into proper ac- 
tion. Relying on mere outward rites, truth, in all her majesty, 
her beauty, and her far-reaching influences, seems hid from 
their view, and lost even to their wishes. .. . . . Now, with 
such a people, if we compare the same class of population 
as found in Scotland, or in New-England, where the Bible 
is, emphatically, “the people's book ;” where it is found in 
every house, in the rich man’s library, and on the cottager’s 
table, where it is read in every school-house, and where its 
sacred precepts are reverently listened to around the cheerful 
hearth of the day-laborer, and we shall find a great difference 
in the amount of popular intelligence. This the Scottish 
poet, Burns, well understood ; and accordingly he describes 
his cottage laborer closing the pleasant family intercourse on 
Saturday night : 


“The cheerful supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride: 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare: 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And, ‘ Let us worship God, he says, with solemn air. 
* * * * . + 
Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s eternal King 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays. 
* * » * * * * 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.’ 


In such a country, we find a thinking, reasoning commu- 
nity, given to reflection, and comparatively free from super- 
stition. Nor is the cause of this difference unintelligible or 
obscure. By the amazing truths which it presents, the Bible 
is directly calculated to awaken intense thought; and it 
furnishes abundant materials to feed and to maintain thought. 
Destitute of revelation, man’s thoughts are confined to this 
world, its pleasures, its cares, and its interests: and what can 
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the mere notion of a local deity, like the heathen idols, or of 
a patron saint to look to for protection, do to elevate the 
thoughts and stimulate the intellect ? 

How meagre and uninfluential were the notions of supe- 
rior beings, entertained by the most polished of ancient pa- 
gan philosophers. But, open the page of inspiration before 
man’s eye, and what a host of glorious truths and ennobling 
ideas is at once presented to his mind! ‘The nature and at- 
tributes of the Eternal Spirit, his boundless power, his spot- 
less holiness, his inflexible justice, man’s responsibility, and, 
above all, the stupendous discoveries of divine mercy in the 
plan of redemption, are truths blazing on every page of the 
Bible,—truths admirably adapted to arrest attention, to awa- 
ken profound, intense, long-continued thought, and by their 
influence, to touch the springs of human feeling, expand the 
dimensions of the mind itself, and new model the entire 
character. 'These and similar truths (presented only in the 
Bible) cannot be uninfluential on the mind that perceives 
and contemplates them. Just so far as the Bible is known 
and studied in a community, are these truths known; and 
so far must their influence be felt. But if an ennobling in- 
fluence be thus diffused over the public mind, the effects of 
that influence cannot fail to show itself on literature, which 
is at once the offspring and the guage of popular intellect. 

The peaceful spirit of revelation has spread its influence 
far and wide, through every part of human society. Men 
no longer deem all foreign nations barbarians, lying almost 
beyond the pale of humanity. No longer is warfare con- 
ducted in the spirit of sanguinary ferocity that prevailed 
among ancient pagans, and still prevails among heathen tribes. 
Formerly, captives taken in war were put to death in cold 
blood, without any sense of injustice, any feeling of shame. 
The mildest doom impending over the captive, was to pass 
his life in hopeless slavery under his conqueror, or those to 
whom that conqueror might sell him.* 

Just so far as the doctrines of the Bible are received which 
teach that men are all members of one family, children of 
the same Heavenly Father, may the spirit of humanity be 
expected to prevail ; and when, moreover, the soul’s immor- 
tality is fully admitted, it throws a sacredness over the esti- 
mate of human life, and presents war and bloodshed and 


* Kent’s Com. Vol. I. 
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violence in a most repulsive light. Accordingly, a more hu- 
mane and liberal spirit characterizes the intercourse of na- 
tions one with another: a resort to war (except in cases of 
absolute necessity) is everywhere condemned by public opin- 
ion, and modern literature shows the influence of this change; 
it is more liberal, it breathes less of a sanguinary spirit, and 
exhibits far more refinement, gentleness, and delicacy of 
feeling. More especially is this change apparent in the differ- 
ent manner in which woman is every where treated in Chris- 
tian society, and the different light in which she is depicted 
and spoken of in literary works. On this point much might be 
said, but this brief allusion must here suffice. As woman 
sways a gentle, but all-commanding influence, at the dumes- 
tic hearth, and in the community around her; as her spirit 
is preéminently the presiding genius of home, with all its 
calm joys; so, in the literature of modern times, the altered 
position of woman seems to show itself, in a pure and hal- 
lowed influence shed over the whole range of literary pro- 
duction. Her gentle spirit is there, as in the home of the 
mind. But it is the Bible that has elevated woman, cultiva- 
ted her mind, polished her manners, and chastened her spi- 
rit; and through her it has sent this gentle influence on hu- 
man intercourse and on modern literature. 

The Bible has furnished to modern literature topics of 
peculiar grandeur, and thoughts of rare beauty, utterly un- 
known where revelation is not. How poor and unsatisfac- 
tory were the conceptions of the most distinguished writers 
of classical antiquity concerning the nature and the destiny 
of man, and especially concerning a superior power. How 
human in their passions, and degraded in character, are all 
of the numerous gods and demi-gods with which Homer 
peoples his Olympus! How even the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers encumber their description of a supreme deity 
by the notion of the stern decrees of irresistible fate, to which 
the highest of their deities is subject! Among many things 
that are beautiful, and some that are truly sublime, this pov- 
erty of thought respecting the Great First Cause, exerts a 
belittling influence that is continually felt. In the writings 
of the wisest of the ancients, man is often represented as 
equal in dignity of character to their gods, if not positively 
superior. 

But now, what a commanding influence over the whole 
range of human thought and conception, flows from the 
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sublime idea presented in revelation, of One God, the cause 
of all things, himself uncaused, eternal, unchangeable, su- 
premely independent, perfect in his nature, and infinite in all 
his attributes! The presentation of that one glorious con- 
ception to the mind, is like the rising of the sun to the bodily 
vision ; the darkness and uncertainty previously resting on 
every object are dissipated, and a world bursts forth to view, 
in all its beauty of forms, its symmetry of proportions, and 
its multiplicity of mutual relations, each object appearing in 
its true nature, its proper position, its due connections ! Who 
can estimate the far-reaching influence on human thought 
of the discovery of a spiritual Being, the Creator of all, who 
said, “ Let there be light!” and there was light ; who “ spake, 
and it was done, who commanded, and it stood fast ?” What 
a subject for reflection—an Almighty God, omnipresent and 
omniscient! How can it do other than influence and new 
model the whole current of human thought, and the very 
modes of expressing thought! Now, this grand idea is de- 
rived from the Bible, and no one yet has estimated the 
amount of sublime thought and ennobling sentiment it has 
shed over our modern literature, even those portions of it 
that have proceeded from men, who scoff at that very Bible, 


to which they are indebted for nearly ever thought that gives 
force and beauty to their productions : as, e. g., that concep- 
tion of Byron’s, presenting, in the presence of Manfred, the 
Spirit of Evil to the gaze of the startled Abbot, who exclaims, 
with pious horror, 


“Ah! he unveils his aspect: on his brow 
The thunder scars are graven: from his eye 
Glares forth the immortality of hell !” 


The doom of Cain was obviously in the writer’s mind. And 
what but a reflected image of grand ideas presented in the 
Bible, is that beautiful passage near the close of Childe Ha- 
rold, the address to the ocean: 


“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee, in vain: 

Man marks the earth with ruin, his control 

Stops with the shore: upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 
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Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now, 
Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests: in all time 

Calm or convuls’d, in breeze or gale or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving: boundless, endless, and sublime. 
The image of eternity—the throne 

Of the invisible ;—even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ;—thou goest forth dread, fathomless, alone.” 


Compared with such images, the finest figures of ancient 
classic eloquence are tame and common-place. But every 
one of these splendid images is furnished in the Bible ! Thus, 
the creation of the monsters of the deep out of the slime of 
ocean, is an idea suggested by that passage in Genesis 2: 20, 
21,—“*And God created great whales (sea-monsters) and 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth abundantly, after their kind.” The impotence of man 
on the ocean, is suggested by contrast from the scriptural 
declaration of God’s exclusive power to say to the boister- 
ous element, “hitherto shalt thou come, and no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.”—Job 38: 11. While 
the idea of the ocean’s being God’s throne, and the Almighty’s 
form glassing itself in tempesis upon ocean, as in a mirror, 
is only a beautiful presentation of the thought so often found 
in Holy Writ, that God, as king, sitteth upon the floods; he 
maketh darkness his pavilion round about him ; thick clouds 
and tempests are under his feet ;—yea, he rideth upon the 
wings of the wind! That fine passage in Manfred, in which 
the sage defies the fiend, and declares himself the architect 
of his own destiny : 

— “Back to thy hell. 

Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know. 
What I have done, is done. I have within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine: 
The mind which is immortal, makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts, 
Is its own origin of ill, and end, 
And its own place and time; its innate sense, 
When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without; 
But is absorb’d in sufferance or in joy, 
Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me ; 

8 VOL. Vil.—No. 13. 
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I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey, 
But was my own j Hare and will be 

My own hereafter.—Back, ye baffled fiends! 
The hand of death is on me,—but not yours.” 


This very spirited passage is but a poetic amplification of 
the Bible doctrine, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 

The several passages in different writers, in which remorse 
is so vividly described,—such as that of Pollock, Book IIL, 
p. 83: 


“There is a fire, that on the verge of God’s commandments 
Burns, and on the vitals feeds of all who pass,— 
Who pass—there meet remorse !” 


and that splendid passage in Byron’s Giaour : 


“The mind that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the scorpion, girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing as it glows; 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till, only search’d by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain. 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live, like scorpion girt by fire: 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven,— 

Unfit for earth, undoom’d for heaven ; 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death !” 


are plainly based upon the Bible representations of the rest- 
lessness of the wicked, to whom there is no peace; and 
especially upon that terrific image of unending remorse 
hereafter, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenehed. So that graphic couplet from Shakspeare’s Hen- 
ry VL: 


“ Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer.” 
And again : 


“What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted. 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just ; 
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And he, but naked, tho’ lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


(Henry VI., Part IT.) 


Exhibit, only more amplified, the thought of Solomon, “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth; but the righteous are 
bold as a lion ’"—Prov. 28: 1. The same thought, doubt- 
less, gave birth to those striking lines in Scott’s Marmion : 


“Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 
A feather daunts the brave: 
A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 
Before their meanest slave.” 


There is a curious and very beautiful idea presented in 
Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, viz: that the very dagger 
which slays the cruel foe, is sharpened by contact with the 
heart it smites : 

“Old Outalissi woke his battle song— 
* * * * * * 


To whet a dagger on their stony hearts, 
And smile avenged, ere yet his eagle spirit parts.” 


A similar thought is involved in the bitter taunt that Gra- 
tiano throws out against Shylock, as he is whetting his knife 
on the sole of his shoe, in the trial of Antonio, on his bond, 
before the Duke, in the Merchant of Venice : 


“Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou mak’st thy knife keen !” 
Now, in both these passages, the éhought is but a reflected 
image of the figure so often employed in the Bible, of “a 
heart of stone,” to denote extreme obduracy in evil. 

It is from the Bible alone that we derive any certain know- 
ledge of a future state ; the idea of aheaven of purity and 
joy for the righteous, of a hell of sorrow for the wicked. 
How puerile were the conceptions of the ancient philoso- 
phers as to the condition of the good in Elysium, (a land of 
discontented shadows, pining ever after earth and its plea- 
sures,) and of the fantastic griefs of the bad in Tartarus,— 
when compared with the recorded decision of the Bible, 
“whatsoever aman soweth, that shall he also reap,” in heaven 
orin hell forever! How many pleasing associations, also, 
are connected with our knowledge of angelic beings, spirits 
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yet nobler than men! But the existence of angels is made 
known to us only in the Bible! 

Withdraw the Bible, then, from among men, destroy the 
knowledge of all that is taught in the Bible, and what words 
can express the change which would at once take place in 
our literature? The origin of man, the fall, the deluge, the 
early history of our race, the primal settlement of nations, — 
the history of the patriarchs, the origin and early history of 
that singular race, the Jews, are all, all, effectually swept out 
of memory: with them, the splendid creations of Milton's 
genius sink into annihilation ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim and his Holy 
War are lost to us; the manly reasoning of Paley, the pro- 
found argument of Butler, the eloquence of Barrow and 
Sherlock, of Tillotsonand Taylor, of Howe and Filavel, of 
Robert Hall, of Dwight and Chalmers, are all lost to us, 
The learned labors of Prideaux and Leland, and Stillingfleet 
and Watson, of Leslie and West, of Michaelis, of Bengel 
and Kennicott, of Beza, of Calvin, of Luther, and of a host 
innumerable, are all buried in eternal oblivion ;—while the 
sweetest strains of Klopstock, of Tasso, of Dante, of our 
own Thomson and Pope, of Cowper and Montgomery, of 
Campbell and of Scott, die away in eternal silence. The 
reasonings of Locke, of Stewart, of Reid, and even of Brown, 
must be entirely new-modelled; and scarcely will the de- 
partment of natural science remain unscathed, so wide- 
spread, so almost universal would be the sweep of destruc- 
tion among the noblest works of our literature, that must 
follow in the train of the Bible’s extinction. 

Moreover, from the mere remnant of literature that would 
escape utter oblivion, the richest ornaments, the most str 
king thoughts, the most impressive figures, would be erased: 
for the choicest of all these are borrowed from the Bible. 
When you meet with a peculiarly grand thought, or forcible 
figure, in the works of such writers as Dryden, Pope, By- 
ron,—aye, Shakspeare himself, the master deeply learned in 
the human heart,—you will find, almost certainly, that it is 
drawn from the Bible ; it is the echo of some thought there 
found. Thus, that beautiful closing line in the funeral song, 
on the burial of Sir John Moore, “ We left him alone with 
his glory!” is obviously but a reflex image of the sublime 
picture furnished by Isaiah, when describing Sheol, the place 
where the dead are congregated: “All the kings of the 
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earth, even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his own 
house!” Isa. 14: 18. 

In like manner, Byron’s Giaour has a fine passage, in 
which, after Hassan has been slain by a sudden onslaught of 
his foe, the Giaour, the mother of Hassan is represented as 
awaiting his return, and wondering at his delay ; thus— 

“The browsing came! bells are tinkling, 
His mother look’d from her lattice high, 

She saw the dews of eve besprinkling 
The pasture green beneath her eye,— 

She saw the planets faintly twinkling: 

Tis twilight,—sure his train is nigh. 

She could not rest in his garden bower, 

But gaz’d thro’ the grate of his steepest tower 
Why comes he not? his steeds are fleet, 
Nor shrink they from the summer heat ; 

Why sends not the bri legr oom his promis’d gift?” 


This spirited description is but a modern application of a 
yet finer passage in the triumphant song of Deborah, the 
Jewish prophetess and judge (Judges, 5: 28-30): “'The 
mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried through 
the lattice, ‘Why is his chariot so long i in coming’ W hy 
tarry the wheels of his chariots !” Her wise ladies answered 
her, yea, she returned answer to herself, Have they not sped ? 
Have they not divided the prey? to every man adamsel or 
two: to Sisera a prey of divers colors, of divers colors of 
needlework, of divers colors of necdlew ork on both sides, 
meet for the necks of them that take the spoils ?” 

That touching passage in Childe Harold, in which the un- 
timely death of the Princess Charlotte of England, and of 
her new-born son, is lamented, is but a sweet echo of one of 
the most beautiful passages found in the Hebrew prophets : 

“Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep | and imn iedicable wound ; 
Through storm and : » pending ground, 
The gulf is thick wit b ohn antoms ;—but the chief 
Seems royal still, F ower with her head discrown’d 
And pale—but lovely, = ” os 
Scion of chiefs and monarchs! where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations—art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forg et thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ?” 


This is truly beautiful, but its whole beauty is borrowed ;— 
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tis only a skilful application of that passage in Isaiah, which 
represents the shades of the monarchs of earth gathered in 
Acheron, and awaiting the coming of the shade of the mighty 
king of Babylon: “The abyss from beneath is moved for 
thee, to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for 
thee, even all the chief ones of the earth: it hath raised up 
from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All they 
shall speak, and shall say unto thee, Art thou also become 
weak as we? ‘Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
and the noise of thy viols: the worm is spread under thee, 
and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut down to 
the ground, which didst weaken the nations!” Isaiah 14: 
9-12. 

So also that affecting picture which the noble poet pre- 
sents to the widowed husband of the lamented princess: 


“Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made, 
Thy bridal fruit is ashes: in the dust 

The fair-hair’d daughter of the isles is laid ;— 
The love of millions, “ . * 


(Childe Harold, Canto IV., clxx.) 


is but a judicious application of the figures which are fur- 
nished in the Hebrew prophet’s delineation of the afflicted 
daughter of Judah, Lam. 2: 10: “The elders of the daugh- 
ter of Judah sit upon the ground, and keep silence: they 
have cast up dust upon their heads, they have girded them- 
selves with sackcloth: the virgins of Jerusalem hang down 
their heads to the ground.” And also Jeremiah 6: 26: “Oh, 
daughter of Judah, gird thee with sackcloth, and wallow 
thyself in ashes: make thee mourning as for an only son, 
most bitter lamentation.” 

Nor is it a far-fetched, nor an improbable idea, that would 
attribute the poetic beauty which invests the introduction, 
by Shakspeare, of the ghost of Banquo, and of that of Ham- 
let’s father, to the ideas awakened in the poet’s mind by the 
Old Testament record of the raising up of the spirit of the 
prophet Samuel, by the Witch of Endor ; and also the whole 
of the great dramatic bard’s supernatural machinery of the 
witches in Macbeth, the fairies in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and the obedient spirits of Prospero in the Tempest, 
to the obscure intimations given in the sacred record, of 
men’s having attempted, in times of old, to have dealings 
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with familiar spirits. We here hazard no conjecture as to 
the true interpretation of such passages in holy writ. We 
are alluding merely to the influence, which the popular un- 
derstanding of them has had on prevalent superstitions, and 
on our literature, into which these superstitions have been 
wrought with so much skill, and so fine an effect. Nor can 
we doubt that the idea of Mephistophiles in his Faust, and 
of his dance and song of the witches, was so suggested to 
Goethe ;—and of his Manfred to Byron. In this last men- 
tioned poem, also, the appearance of the shadowy outline of 
the fiend before Manfred, slowly only, and with horror, 
discerned by the pious Abbot, thus— 


“Manr. Look there !—what dost thou see? 
As. Nothing! 
Manr. Look there,I say, 
And stedfastly :—now tell me what thou seest ! 
As. That which should shake me,—but I fear it not. 
I see a dark and awful figure rise, 
Like an infernal god, from out the earth ; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Rob’d as with angry clouds ;” 


strongly brings to mind that sublime passage in the book of 
Se ta) 


Job (Job 4: 14-16): “In thoughts from visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me and 
trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 
passed before my face; the hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still—but I'could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes ;—there was silence, and I 
heard a voice.” The dream of Clarence, in Shakspeare’s 
Richard III., is cast in the same mould. These are but spe- 
cimens, hastily selected, in illustration of our position, that 
many of the finest sentiments and the most beautiful images 
that adorn our modern literature, are only the echoes of 
thoughts expressed in the Bible. 

And nowhere is this rich echo of Bible thoughts more 
distinctly perceptible, than in that inimitable address of 
Portia, when personating the learned Dr. Balthazar, to the 
relentless Shylock, in order to move him to abate the rigor 
of his demand against Antonio, in the Merchant of Venice ; 

“The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the earth beneath. It is twice bless’d: 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
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’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute of awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew! 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


So clearly does this fine passage re-echo Bible thoughts 
throughout, that it is difficult, as we hear it, not to feel as 
though listening to sentences selected directly from the Bible 
itself. And truly the language used in the Bible comes very 
near it: e. g.,“*Mercy rejoiceth against judgment,” Jas. 2: 
13. “The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, and it is 
his glory to pass by a transgression,” Prov.19: 11. “ Mer- 
cy and truth preserve aking ; and his throne is upholden by 
mercy,” Prov. 20: 28. “Forgive us our trespasses, as we 


forgive them that trespass against us.” “Verily I say unto 
you, if ye forgive not every man his brother their trespasses, 
neither will your heavenly Father forgive you.” 
Again,—that much admired passage in the Tempest : 
. 


“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little iife 

Is rounded with a sleep,” 


is nothing more than a fine amplification of two short pas- 
sages from the Bible: “The fashion of this world passeth 
away.” And again, “What is your life? Itis even a vapor, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away !” 
From the same source, doubtless, sprung that fine passage 
in Prior’s Solomon : 


“ A flower that does with opening dawn arise, 
And, flourishing the day, at evening dies ; 
A winged eastern blast, just skimming o’er 
The ocean’s brow, and sinking on the shore ; 
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A fire, whose flames thro’ crackling stubble fly ; 

A meteor, shooting from the summer sky ; 

A bowl, adown the bending mountain roll’d; 

A bubble breaking,—and a fable told: 

A noontide shadow, and a midnight dream ; 

Are emblems, which, with semblance apt, proclaim 
Our earthly course.” 


So, also, that of Fawkes : 


“If life a thousand years, or e’er so few, 

Tis repetition all, and nothing new: 

A fair, where thousands meet, but none can stay ; 
An inn, where travellers meet, and post away.” 


And how majestically does Shakspeare make the fallen 
Woolsey echo the sentiment of the Hebrew prophet, “ All 
flesh is grass, and the glory thereof as the flower of grass,” 
etc. 


“ Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope: to-morrow, blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him: 

The third day comes a frost,—a killing frost ; 

And, when he thinks, (good easy man,) full surely 

His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do.” 
Just so says the prophet, “The wind passeth over it, and it 
is gone.” 

The Bible is replete with passages of the highest sublimi- 
ty,—passages, many of which breathe, also, a most touching 
eloquence. Such are, the song of Deborah and Barak, in 
Judges: the reception given by the shades of Hades to the 
spirit of Babylon’s king, as presented in Isa. chap. 14, alrea- 
dy referred to. Such, also, is the triumphant song of the 
Israelites, on viewing the destruction of Egypt's martial 
hosts in the Red Sea (Exodus, chap. 15.) Such is the prayer 
of Jonah (Jonah, chap. 2); and where shall we find, in any 
writings, a passage fuller of grand imagery than the prayer 
of the prophet Habakkuk, chap. 3: 3-167 Where are sub- 
limity and beauty more richly combined than in the 104th 
Psalm ? “O Lord my God, thou art very great,” etc. Where 
can you find a more touching description of goodness wor- 
thy of the Deity, than in Psalm 103? “Like asa father pi- 
tieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him,” 
etc. How beautiful and how appropriate, too, is the picture 
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drawn by Moses (Deut. 32: 9, 14) of the care of Jehovah 
for his own covenant people! “The Lord’s portion is his 
people ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. He found him 
in a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness ; he 
led him about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple 
of hiseye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings; so the Lord alone did lead him, and 
there was no strange god with him. He made him ride on 
the high places of the earth, that he might eat the increase 
of the fields; and he made him to suck honey out of the 
rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.” But we forbear; the 
Bible is full of such imagery, grand, striking, and affecting. 
Do we look for pathos? What more pathetic than David's 
lament over Jonathan and Saul, slain in battle? (2 Sam. 1: 
17-27.) What more affecting than the roval father’s heart- 
piercing lamentation over his fair-haired, but rebellious son ? 
“O my son, Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! Would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son !” 

Would we ponder deeply the treasured results of wisdom, 
the dear-bought fruits of experience? We have, in the book 
of Proverbs, an exhaustless storehouse of wisdom, for the 
guidance of our conduct in all the diversified circumstances 
of human life. The one short book of Proverbs contains 
more sound practical wisdom, than can be gathered from all 
the boasted teachings of all the renowned philosophers of 
antiquity and of modern times combined. 

Now, the Bible, thus teeming with wisdom, and blazing 
with beauty of thought and splendor of imagery, has, for 
ages, been in the hands of men; and these thrilling passages 
have been before their eyes and present to their minds ; and 
they have mingled in the thoughts and assisted to mould the 
conceptions and to determine the phraseology of our most 
masterly writers. 

Let the Bible and its influences, direct and indirect, be 
blotted out of existence, and we at once extinguish the sun 
that illumines our literary heavens, and impair the strength 
and mar the beauty of our whole literature. 

That book which, whenever possessed, has fostered the 
spirit of learning in all its varied departments ; which has 
given birth to some of the profoundest works in existence, 
written solely for its illustration; which has laid a broad 
foundation for the science of jurisprudence ; has promoted 
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(far as it has been known) general intelligence among the 
mass of the people ; which has decidedly elevated the tone 
of morals, has imbued mankind with a gentler spirit, and has 
mitigated the horrors of war; that book which (besides do- 
ing all this) has furnished to our most admired writers, topics 
of unrivalled grandeur, and images of peculiar beauty, so 
that its annihilation would deface the largest and the fairest 
portion of our literature ; that book may well awaken our 
admiration, ensure our respect, and commend itself to our 
closest attention, as the sun of true knowledge, the light‘and 
glory of our literature, a prize invaluable to human society, 
a boon of priceless worth to every young man. 

And that book is the Bible, Heaven’s best gift to man. It 
is the repository of noble thoughts, the originator of splendid 
imagery, the oracle of soundest wisdom. It is a counsellor 
to the young,—a solace to the aged. It is the grand text- 
book to the true student! It sparkles with brilliance, it blazes 
with beauty, and it breathes the spirit of liberty. It is em- 
phatically and pre-eminently, THE BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE ! 


“Most wondrous book! bright candle of the Lord ! 

Star of eternity! the only star 

By which the Sect of man could navigate 

The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 

Securely ;—only star which rose on Time, 

And, on its dark and troubled billows, still, 

As generation drifting swiftly by, 

Succeeded generation,—threw a ray 

Of heaven’s own light,—and to the hills of God, 

The everlasting hills,—pointed the sinner’s eye. 

This book,—this glorious book, on every line 

Mark’d with the seal of high divinity ; 

On every leaf bedew’d with drops of love 

Divine ,—and with the eternal heraldry 

And signature of God Almighty stampt 

From first to last,—this ray of sacred light, 

This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 

Mercy took down, and, in the night of time 

Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow; 

And evermore beseeching men with tears 

And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live !” 
Poutock, Bk. I. 
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Arr. 1V.—(Euvres de Rabelais. A Paris. Chez L’Edentu, 
Libraire-Editeur, Quai des Augustins. mpcccxxxvu. 
Imp. 8vo., pp. viil., 677. 


We think it was Edmund Burke, who very happily re- 
marked of the great English Reformer of Intellectual Science, 
that his work was most truly a Lock(e) on the Human Under- 
standing ; for, though looked at by all, few possessed the 
key, or were willing to open it. This must invariably be 
the case, to a greater or less extent, with the recognized 
classics of every language—they are studied by a few, 
skimmed over by many, a and spoken of by all. Their ordi- 
nary destiny, however, is to slumber undisturbed in the 
enjoyment of the dusty honors of the upper shelf. The 
loose and general reader finds that contemporary literature 
is always amply sufficient to engross those scanty remnants 
of his leisure hours, which he is willing to devote to books ; 
and the ostentatious or superficial student deems he may 
safely venture to neglect the perusal of writers, of whom he 
is conscious that the great majority of those he meets in so- 
ciety know but very ‘little. He can descant upon the hero 
and heroine of the last novel,—can discuss with the greatest 
unction the scenes and the characters depicted therein,—he 
can speak most critically of the simplicity of Hume, the 
breadth and majesty of Clarendon, and the point of Boling- 
broke; but here he stops: his acquaintance with literature 
will carry him no further: he may edge ina stale and se- 
cond-hand sarcasm from Voltaire, a bald fallacy from Rous- 
seau, or a trite witticism from the Comedians of the Resto- 
ration,—but even here he cautiously feels his ground, looks 
round upon his audience, and will not dare to swim without 
the saving help of corks or bladders. To him, little but the 
names and recorded characteristics of the great classics are 
known. Plato and Aristotle, Bacon’ and Newton, Leibnitz 
and Locke, are nothing more than current coin, which he 
may throw confidently upon the counter,—and, as he repre- 
sents a class, we can easily understand and account for the 
rarity of any actual acquaintance with the’mighty works 
which have ennobled other times. 

But, if these assertions be true of the ordinary authors of 
standard literature, in speaking of Rabelais, we must reduce 
materially even the trifling proportion of readers, which we 
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assign to other books of established excellence. Though he 
be, indeed, studied by very few, he is not known even by 
name to many; and few but those who have meandered 
through the thorny and devious labyrinths of his humour, 
would venture to make him the subject of their conversation 
or remarks. ‘'T’o those, who have merely heard of his great 
production, without having ever obtained initiation into the 
curious obscurities of the Pantagruelistic mysteries, his 
name remains as the unmeaning symbol of all that is most 
quaint and humorous in the wide field of satire and of wit, 
but with less definite or real significance than ‘ducdamé, or 
other ‘Greek invocations to call fools into a circle’ The 
singular phraseology in which Rabelais delighted,—the pe- 
culiar, antiquated and fantastical language in which he 
wrote,—obsolete, grotesque, and obscure, even in the day of 
its publication,*—(old French deliberately bequelted with bas- 
tardized Latin and latinized Patois,)—exhibit a strange and 
heterogeneous medley, requiring a special study as an inde- 
pendent tongue ; thus deterring many from perusal, and 
excluding him from the library of the mere French scholar. 
Moreover, his fanciful conceits and mad vagaries render 
wholly inappreciable to the many, who might master his 
dialect, the cutting wit, pointed sarcasm, inexhaustible hu- 
mour, profound reflection, and eternal philosophy, which 
are so curiously jumbled together in his pages. To this must 
be added the frequent and intentional obscurities of his ex- 
pression, and the studied mystifications of his meaning, 
which continually recur, and render a large portion of his 
humour wholly unintelligible in the present day, when the 
petty and post-scenial transactions of his own times are bu- 
ried in the most profound oblivion, or require to be ferretted 
out from the ponderous tomes of Thuanus, and when many 
of the characters whom he so unsparingly ridicules, were 
forgotten with the sound of the bell that tolled their funeral, 
or have long since ‘passed to the tomb of all the Capulets.’ 
These causes would alone be sufficient to repel those, who 
cannot enjoy what is really comprehensible in the Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, while so much remains behind without pos- 
sible significance for them. 


* In the very commencement of his book, Rabelais informs his readers of 
the wilful obscurities of his diction, and compares the labor requisite for 
their comprehension to a dog craunching a bone. Pol. liv. i. 

+ La memoyre en expira avec apes le son des cloches lesquelles quarillou- 
arent a son enterrement. Liv. iv. c. xii. 
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Under these circumstances, our own time will not be al- 
together thrown away, nor the patience of our readers un- 
profitably tired, while we sketch the life of Rabelais, and 
examine cursorily his Gargantua and Pantagruel, the two 
parts of an unfinished whole. To a large majority, the sub- 
ject will have all the interest of entire novelty to recommend 
it, and the old lovers of Rabelais will not be displeased to be 
reminded of those passages of rich and exuberant humour, 
over which they have often lingered and laughed before. 

As we have no disposition to enter into a critical investi- 
gation of the state of the French language, at the period 
when Rabelais wrote, nor to determine between the various 
readings of the text, nor yet to confirm or confute the far- 
fetched and conjectural explications of incomprehensible 
allusions, we can dispense, for the present, with the century 
of different editions, which have been devoted to the pro- 
mulgation and elucidation of Alcofribas Nasier, Abstracteur 
de Quinte Essence, etc.. etc., ete.* Le Duchat and D’Alibon 
will not, therefore, inconvenience us by their absence, though 
we may regret the want of the able and elegant edition of 
‘Le Bibliophile Jacob: yet the one, (by De L’Aulnay ?) 
whose title forms our text, will be amply sufficient for a 
hurried and desultory examination of an author, always 
enthusiastically admired by those familiar with his racy pro- 
ductions. 

Francois Rabelais was born in 1488, at Chinon, a little 
village of Touraine, the garden of France,t—(now in the 
department of Indre-et-Loire,)—almost in the heart of the 
kingdom. He was the son of Thomas Rabelays, Sieur de 
la Deviniére, according to some accounts a publican, accord- 
ing to others an apothecary. But whatever the origin of 
Francis may have been, his education was not neglected ; 
and in the convent of La Bamette, at Angers, where he was 
sent to school, he was thrown into close contact and inti- 
inacy with many persons, afterwards eminent in the Church, 
the State, and in Letters. Among these were the brothers 
Du Bellay, well known to the curious reader of history, one 
of whom, honored in time with the Cardinal’s hat, remained 
to the end his firm friend and generous protector, and fre- 


* This is the nom-de-guerre, in which Rabelais delighted, and under which 
he wrote. Alcofribas Nasier is the anagram of Francois Rabelais; the 
‘ Abstracteur de Quinte Essence, etc.’ is his own addition. 

+ Rabelais somewhere applies this epithet to Touraine. De Vigny, in 
his Cing Mars, does the same. It is a recognized distinction in France. 
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quently shielded him from that spiritual vengeance, which 
his erratic genius and wild humour at times so recklessly 
tempted. It seems probable, that, on more than one occa- 
sion, if he had not been sheltered beneath the wings of his 
friends in the hierarchy, he would have forfeited his life to 
ecclesiastical wrath, and expiated the sallies of his wit at the 
stake,—and we cannot say that the provocation, which he 
gave, was slight. 

Towards the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
Rabelais entered, at an early age, into the Order of the Cor- 
deliers ; and, at this time, he was no less remarkable for his 
industry and erudition, than for his buffoonery and humour. 
A characteristic anecdote is related of this period of his life : 
Rabelais indulged in one of those practical jokes, to which 
he was always much inclined, but on this occasion his freak 
was nearly attended with the most serious consequences, 
which might have silenced that full tide of overflowing hu- 
mour, which afterwards delighted the world with the inimi- 
table Hysteryes of Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

Rabelais had taken the cowl in the monastery of Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte: and on a certain festival day, in honour of 
St. Francis, the patron of the Cordeliers, when the peasants 
of the surrounding country were flocking i in to prostrate 
themselves before the shrine of the saint, he conceived the 
hardy design of removing from its place the image which 
was to be the object of “their pious adoration, substituting 
himself as a living impersonation instead of the dead stone, 
and thus, in his borrowed character, appropriating to him- 
self their reverential addresses. The conception and the 
execution went, with him, hand in hand. The sacrilegious 
jest at first succeeded ; but his gravity, never superabundant, 
was soon so overpowered by his sense of the comic situa- 
tion in which he had placed himself, that he could not sus- 
tain the mute character he had assumed. His half-smothered 
laughter betrayed him: the indignant friars tore him from 
the consecrated niche, and made him bitterly expiate, under 
the lashes of their cords, this profanely practical joke upon 
their pious mummeries. Nor did the punishment end here : 
the delinquent was put in pace, and condemned for the rest 
of his days to the unsavoury diet of bread and water, that 
he might be brought, by such lean fare, to a sincere repent- 
ance for his improper and ill-timed pleasantry. He was 
rescued, however, from this ‘durance vile, by the kindly 
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interposition of some influential friends ; and, being heartily 
tired of the Brothers of St. Francis, from his painful expe- 
rience of their tender mercies, he even obtained permission 
of the crafty, and not too pious Clement VIL, to abandon 
the Order of the Cordeliers, though he had been admitted to 
the priesthood among them ; whereupon, he joined the Fra- 
ternity of St. Benedict, whose formulary he professed in the 
Abbey of Maillezais. 

But, to quote his own favourite adage, cucullus non facit 
monachum. The disposition of Rabelais was little calculated 
for the restraints of a monastic life; he had received the 
tonsure, but his heart remained still uncircumcised ; he had 
worn the cowl, but he made a very indifferent monk not- 
withstanding. He did not remain long with his new breth- 
ren; but, after wandering up and down the world for several 
years, at length came to Montpelier to study the profession 
of medicine in its celebrated school. The only benefit which 
he appears to have derived from his sojourn at Maillezais, 
was the acquaintance and friendship of Godfrey D’Estissac, 
Bishop of the Diocese, to whom he addressed his Letters 
from Rome, and dedicated his edition of the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, published at Lyons in 1532.* Rabelais seems 
to have passed through his course of medical study with 
considerable distinction; for he became a lecturer in the 
college of Montpelier, to a crowded auditory,t upon subjects 
connected with his new vocation; his portrait was publicly 
preserved, and honours are said to be still paid to his memory 
in that academy. He also reflected credit on his profession 
by the learning and ability exhibited in the edition of Hip- 
pocrates just referred to. 

The roving Friar, now a Doctor of Medicine, did not ap- 
parently remain any length of time at Montpelier, for m 
1532, we find him at Lyons, which city he left two years 
after, to accompany John De Bellay on his embassy from 
Francis I. to the Papal Court, To this period belong most 
of the anecdotes related of him. They are, indeed, merely 


* The family of D’Estissac were great patrons of literature in that day. 
Montaigne addressed to Madame D’Estissac the eighth chapter of the se- 
cond book of his Essays,—a singular disquisition, by the way, to be dedi- 
cated to a lady, as any one will see who will take the trouble to read it. 

+ Quum anno superiore Monspessuli Aphorismos Hippocratis, et dein- 
ceps Galeni artem medicam frequenti auditorio publice enarrarem, etc. 
Epist. Nuncup. Aph. Hippocr. Sugdani. Gryph. 1532. 16mo. Ed. 
Hujus. p. 384. 
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loose traditions, perhaps without any real foundation, but 
they accord so wel! with the character of him, to whom they 
have been attributed, that, if they are not true, they might 
have been. Amongst others, there is one, which illustrates 
at once the wildness of his humour, the keenness of his sar- 
casm, his inclination towards the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, and, at the same time, contains an allusion to his inti- 
mate relations with the Protestants of France. The story 
runs thus:—the Pope, having one day told him to demand 
some favour, Rabelais requested excommunication. The 
pontifical court stood aghast with amazement at this singular 
and blasphemous petition. He was required to give the 
reasons for his strange and novel request. “Holy Father,” 
said he, “I am a poor Frenchman, from the little village of 
Chinon, which has been frequently visited of late with the 
faggot :—many of my relations, and other worthy people, 
have already been burnt there. “Now, be it known to you, 
that, as I came towards Rome, we were detained by the 
cold at a wretched hut in the Tarentaise, where a poor wo- 
man, after a vain attempt to kindle a fire for us, exclaimed: 
‘Since the wood won't burn, it must, in good sooth, have 
been excommunicated by the Pope’s own tongue.’ There- 
fore, if your Holiness will only excommunicate me, I shall 
be in no danger henceforward of stake and faggot.” * The 
rudeness and temerity of this reply naturally gave offence : 
Rabelais was compelled to leave Rome, and return with all 
possible speed to France. Not long after, however, he paid 
asecond visit to the Holy See, on which occasion he suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the Pope, and obtained from him the 
remission of his sins, and absolution for the unceremonious 
manner in which he had deserted the Benedictines of Mail- 
lezais. The pardon, however, seems to have been condi- 
tional, and accompanied with a requirement that he should 
again assume the duties of his clerical vocation ; for, upon 
his final return to France, probably about 1536, he entered 
into the Monastery of St. Maur-des-Fossés. Here he abode 
until 1545, when Cardinal Du Bellay appointed him to the 
Curacy of Meudon, which he held till his death, and immor- 
talized by his name, after having, no doubt, enacted to admi- 
ration therein, the part of his own Friar Jean des Entom- 


* There is another story of like audacity in the Notice sur Rabelais, p. vi, 
which we will not insert here. 
9 VOL. VIL—NoO. 13. 
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meures.* He died in the 70th year of his age, on the 9th of 
April, 1553, in the Rue-des-Jardins-St.-Paul, at Paris, which 
was only two leagues distant from his usual and official re- 
sidence. If any credit is to be attached to the traditionary 
account of his death, his native character flashed forth, in 
his last moments, with the same recklessness and wild hu- 
mour, which had distinguished his career through life. 
Shortly before he expired, he had himself carefully wrapped 
up in his cloak or domino, while he repeated the text, * Beati 
qui moriuntur in Domino,” making a profane éqguivoque upon 
the words of Scripture. While he was lying in articulo 
mortis, a page came from the Cardinal Du Bellay to be in- 
formed of his state. “Tell my lord,” said the dying wit, 
“the condition in which you see me: I depart to seek @ 
great may-be.t He has scaled the breach,—tell him to hold 
on where he is;—for yourself, you will always be a fool. 
Drop the curtain the farce is over.” So died Rabelais, 
full of years and of fame, but hardened in scepticism, which 
may have been, nevertheless, the comparatively harmless 
incredulity of the lips, engendered by the force of circum- 
stances, in a mind oscillating between conflicting systems of 
theology, and fostered into the habit of regarding only the 
ridiculous side of every thing,—rather than that confirmed 
infidelity of the heart, which is at once the parent and the 
offspring of atheism. Rabelais was buried in the cemetery 
of St. Paul, close by the spot where he died: his body was 
laid at the foot of a tree, long preserved with jealous care 
out of respect to his memory : but it is little to the credit of 
the French people, that, while a thousand monuments to 
mere vain-glory, or undeserved reputation, crowd their capi- 
tal, no sufficient honours have ever yet been paid to the 
grave, in which repose the ashes of the most remarkable, and 
certainly the most original of all the authors of France. 
Any attempt to form a precise estimate of the character 


* Brother John des Entommeures has been supposed by some of the 
commentators, without much reason, to represent the Cardinal de Lorraine ; 
by others, the Cardinal Du Bellay; by Le Molteux, the Cardinal de Cha- 
tillon; and by Ménage, Buinard, Prior of Sermaise in Anjou. pp. 430—1, 
623. 

+ Un grand peut-étre, an expression which it is hazardous to translate. 

+ Hallam, who is by no means partial to Rabelais, remarks of his pee 
pal work, that, “‘few (books) have more the stamp of originality, and show 
a more redundant fertility, always of language, and sometimes of imagina- 
tion,” etc. Hallam, Hist. Lit. etc., vol. i., p. 230. Am. Ed. 
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of Rabelais, would, in all probability, prove to be fruitless. 
The incidents in his life that we are now able to gather, are 
much too scanty, disconnected and uncertain. We could 
not expect to elicit the true moral features of Swift and 
Sterne, from the Tale of a Tub and Tristram Shandy, and 
we are left in nearly this position with regard to Rabelais. 
A jovial disposition, which was content to take the world as 
he found it, enabled him to laugh at the follies of mankind 
without complaining of their ill usage, and to labour for 
their improvement, without assuming the morose asperity of 
the professed reformer. His religious opinions were pro- 
bably as wavering as his career in life; he detested the 
monks, and ridiculed the corruptions of the Papacy, which 
induced him to lean decidedly towards the cause of the Re- 
formation, though the differences of theological doctrine 
seem to have been little noted, or, if noted, disregarded from 
a preference for the less agitating indulgence of sceptical 
indifference. Yet he possessed a clear and bold mind, which 
carried him, in many respects, far beyond the narrow sophis- 
tries of his age, and places him in the rank of the great men 
of the world. The ebullience of his animal spirits often gave 
rise to a profane levity, and more frequently to an unpar- 
donable obscenity, but it was the fountain whence flowed 
those rich and fertilizing streams of quaint humour, which 
may instruct as well as charm. His learning was very ex- 
tensive, as is indicated by every page in his works. In this 
respect he resembled old Burton, and also in the singular 
facility with which he employed it, though he surpassed him 
in the happy mode of its application. De L’Aulnay is per- 
haps guiltless of any unpardonable exaggeration, when he 
says of him: “ Rabelais united in himself the possession of 
all the sciences known in his time, and, like Picus Mirandola, 
could have sustained a thesis de omni scibili. He was a phy- 
sician, naturalist, astronomer, mathematician, antiquary, ju- 
rist, philologist, musician, poet, natural philosopher, architect, 
theologian, and mythographer. He was, furthermore, skilled 
in Greek and Roman History and Literature, in the sciences 
of arms and of navigation, and in all the arts.”* Of his 
chief work, the present editor well remarks, that “it would 
be almost ridiculous to dwell upon the merit of a book, 
which unites the truest comedy to the most profound erudi- 


*p.414. We suppose De L’Aulnay to be the editor of this edition. 
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tion,—a book, which was the delight of Moliére and La 
Fontaine,—a book, in which the least attentive reader can- 
not fail to discover, at every page, traces of expressions 
which those great writers have not disdained to borrow 
from him.” * He might have added, a book which delighted 
Montaigne,t—elicited the commendations of the grave De 
Thou,{—which Shakspeare has not hesitated to consult,§— 
and which has been the especial gratification of all who have 
read it and could understand it. 

The private life of Rabelais is enveloped in even more im- 
penetrable obscurity than his character. His laughing face, 
bull neck, and aldermanic proportions, as exhibited In his 
portrait, might justify the supposition that he was given to 
the convivialities of life, and not insensible to the revelations 
of a good kitchen. We can conceive him joining with 
Panurge in the cry of “vive la roustisserye,” or telling the 
hour, like Frere Jan des Entommeures, “en las cendent des 
broches et horoscope des fricassees,” or studying his Missal 
when “son ame estoyt dans la cuisine.” His Gargantua and 
Pantagruel form a drinking song from beginning to end, and 
such might have been his life, with his own verses as a text : 

Leuer matin nest point bon heur, 
Boyre matin est le meilleur,— 


or, in kindred doggrel : 


No good can come from early rising,— 
Who drinketh soon, he is the wise one. 


But when we remember the Apician joys and gluttonous 
conceptions of Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosianz, we must admit 
that Rabelais may have been temperate, notwithstanding 
eating and drinking form the burden of his song. We have 
nothing to indicate that Rabelais was abundantly furnished 
with this world’s gear,—but every thing to produce a rea- 
sonable presumption of the contrary. We may infer, as 
well from his history as his expressions, that he, like his own 


+ Notice sur Rabelais, p. vii. 

t Ess. liv. ii., c. x. 

: “Scriptum edidit ingeniosissimum, quo vite regnique cunctos ordines, 
quasi in scenam, sub fictis nominibus produxit, et populo deridendos propin- 
avit.”. Thuani Comm. De Vit. Propria lib. vi. cit. p. 415. 

§ The celebrated passage, “I’ll match you with thievery,” etc., is from 
liv. iii., chap. iii. iv., and there are many others where Shakspeare’s imita- 
tion of Rabelais is palpable. 
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Panurge, was “subject de nature a une maladie quon appeloyt 
en ce temps la 


Faulte dargent, cest douleur sans pareille,” 


though it would be unjust and unwarrantable to suppose that 
he resembled the same hero, in having sixty-three modes of 
supplying himself with the needful, “the most honorable of 
which, and the most common withal, was by way of petty 
larceny.” * The similarity would be more apparent, we 
conceive, in their both having “two hundred and fourteen 
methods of getting rid of it, over and above what was re- 
quired to satisfy the necessities of that small orifice which 
lies below the nose.” + Yet, if we believe himself, his pov- 
erty arose from no contempt for the riches of this world, 
for he says of himself, that, “ never was seen a man who had 
more anxiety to be a rich man anda king; that he might be 
enabled to abstain from labour, to make "good cheer, ' to be 
free from care, to enrich his friends, and all persons of worth 
and wit.” But, sayshe, “I console myself with the thought, 
that all this I shall be in the next world, even beyond what 
I would dare to wish in the present.” f 

But it is time we should turn from Rabelais to his works. 
Of the numerous writings, which he left behind him, the 
greater part were composed between the year 1531 and his 
death. A catalogue of these we subjoin in a note ;§ with 


* Liv. ii., chap. xvi., p. 93. 

+ Fin de compte, il anoyt, comme ay dict dessus, soixante et troys man- 
ieres de recouurer argent: maisil en anoyt deux cens quatorze de le despen- 
dre, hors miz la reparation de dessoubz le nez. Liv. ii., chap. xvii., p. 97. 

t Liv. i., chap, i., p. 3. 

§ We extract our catalogue from the bibliographical notice of the various 
editions of Rabelais, appended to the edition under review. pp. 395—6. 

1. Hippocratis ac Galeni libri aliquot, ete. Lugduni. Gryph. 1532. in-16. 

2. Joannis Manardi Ferrariensis epistolarum medicinalium tomus secun- 
dus. Lugduni. Gryph. 1532. in-8o. 

3. Ex reliquiis venerande Antiquitatis, Lucii Cuspidii Testamentum: 
item Contractus Venditionis, antiquis Romanorum temporibus initus. Lug- 
duni. Gryph. 1532. in-8o. 

4. Almanach pour launce 1533, calculé sus le meridional de la noble 
cité de Lyon, et sus le climat du roy aulme de France ; ; composé par Frangois 
Rabelais, docteur en me lecine, et professeur en n astrologie. 

5. Joannis Bartholomei Marliani Mediolanensis topographia antique 
— ex. Lyon. Seb. Gryph. 1534. in-80. only edited by Rabelais. 

Almanah pour lau 1535, calculé sus la noble cité de Lyon, al’elevation 
du nh par 45 degrez 15 minutes en latitude, et 26 en longitude. Par M. 
Francois Rabelais, docteur en medecine, et medicin du grand hospital, 
dudict Lyon. ibid. Francois Juste. 
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the exception of the Gargantua and Pantagruel, they are of 
little importance in themselves, and of still less interest in, 
the present day. They never would have given immortality ~ 
to the name of their author ;—his reputation rests entirely 
upon the Dicrz er Farcrz HEROICQUES DE GARGANTUA 
et PANTAGRUEL; parts of which appear to have been pub- 
lished previous to the issue of any of his other works. ‘This 
is indicated by the fact that a passage was quoted from the 
second book,* in the Champ Fleury of Geoffroy ‘Tory, print- 
ed in 1529. All traces of the first editions of the “Sayings 
and Doings,” etc., are lost: the earliest known to us Is one 
of the second book, printed in 1533. ‘The remaining books 
appeared at different times,—the third and fourth during the 
life-time of the author,—the fifth, though perhaps written in 
1552, not until 1562, nine years after his death. The work 
is still left evidently incomplete; and a great part of the 
last book bears, in our estimation, all the indicia of a spu- 
rious production.t 

The “Lives of Gargantua ‘and Pantagruel,” were proba- 
bly conceived, and, in great part, composed—at any rate, the 
first two books were published during the sojourn of Rabe- 


7. Stratagemes, cest a dire proesses et ruses de guerre du preux et tres- 
celebre cheualier Langey, ou commencement de la tierce guerre Cesari- 
enne ; trad; du latin de F'r. Rabelais, par Claude Massuau. Lyon. Seb. 
Gryph. 1542. The original Latin has never been printed. 

Almanach pour lau 1546, etc. Item la declaration que signifie le soleil 
parmy les signes de la natifueté des enfans. Lyon, devant Nostre Dame 
de Confort. 

9. Almanach, ou prognostication pour lau 1548, Lyon, etc. 

10. La Sciomachie et festins faictz a Romme ou palays du R. cardinal da 
3ellay, pour lheureuse naissance de M.d’Orleans. Lyon. Seb. Gryph 
1549. in-So. 

Almanach et ephemerides pour lau de N.S.I. C. 1550, composé et 
calculé sus toute l’Europe, par M. Fr. Rabelais, medicin ordinaire de M 
C. reuerend cardinal du Bellay. Lyon, ete. 

12. Epistres de Mr. Francois Rabelais, docteur en medecine, escriptes 
pendent son voyage d’Italie: avee des observations et la vie de l’auteur. 
Paris. 1651. in-So. 

* The passage cited by Tory is this: ‘ A quoy passez vous le temps, vous 
aultres, messieurs estudians, ondict Paris? Respondist lescholier: Nous 
transfretons la sequane on dilucule et crepuscule; nous deambulous par les 
compites et quadrinyes de lurbe ; nous despumous la verbocination latiale; 
et comme verisimiles amorabondz, captons la beniuolence de lomnijuge, 

ournifo rme, et omnigene sexe feminin.” Liv. ii., c. vi., p. 74. See p. 396. 
The whole passage is a burlesque of the excoriation of the Latin language, 
then current as a form of eur" ‘nism. 

+ Consider liv. v., chap. 14, 15, 16, for example. There were only sixteen 
chapters in the first impression of the fifth book, printed in 1562. There are 
now torty-seven 
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lais at Montpelier. He has himself stated that they were 
written, by fits and starts, at such leisure moments only as 
are in general exclusively devoted to the refection of the 
body.* ‘To this mode of composition—in daily scraps and 
fragments—may, perhaps, be attributed the peculiar loose- 
ness of the various parts of the fiction :—one book, or one 
chapter, following its predecessors in obedience to the requi- 
sitions of no preconceived harmony, or compact artistic plan, 
but each thought and incident having its place assigned to 
it, just in the same connection in which it first dawned upon 
the fancy of the author. There is thus no lucid order, no 
real progression, no development of plot,—neither epic nar- 
rative nor dramatic action ; but merely a long, though lively 
tissue of disconnected humours, and unarranged whimsicali- 
ties. So far as the proprieties of art are concerned, the first 
chapter might have been the last, or the last might have been 
first, without rendering the whole a whit less intelligible, 
less sprightly, or less welcome. It is not the casket which 
attracts our attention, but the precious essences within it,— 
we use the illustration of Rabelais himself-t 

It will be seen from the dates already mentioned, that Ra- 
belais lived and wrote in the era of the Great Reformation. 
He was the contemporary of Martin Luther, having been 
born in the same year with him, 1483, and having survived 
him only a few years. The influences of that stirring and 
stormy period, and the circumstances under which he wrote, 
naturally impressed their characteristics upon his genius, 
His lot was not cast in the green and shady places,—the 
pleasant oases of this world’s vast history, but in an age of 
hot and fierce contention, of intellectual struggle, and reli- 
cious revolution. It wasa time when the serious and the 
sincere were thrown into violently antagonistic positions 
among themselves ; while the weak, the timid, the irresolute, 
and the negligent, sought refuge with Montaigne in the cool 
recesses of scepticism, or with Erasmus in an hypocritical 
assent to old established usages and dominant principles. In 
the temperament of Rabelais, there was not sufficient earnest- 
ness, and, perhaps, not sufficient resolution, to induce him 
to trust his frail bark to the turbulent tides of religious oppo- 


* A la composition de ce liure seigneurial je ne, perdy, employui oncques 
plus ny aultre temps que celluy qui estoyt estably a prendre ma refection 
corporelle, scauoir est, beuuant et mangeant. Liv. i., Prologe, p. 2. 


+t Liv. i. Prologe de l’Authear, p. 1 
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sition, and espouse deliberately and openly the cause of the 
Reformers, particularly in the state in which France then 
was ;* while his natural sagacity, his practical good sense, 
his profound insight into man and the world, and his intui- 
tive perception of the ridiculous and the absurd, influenced 
him strongly in their favor, and precluded the possibility of 
any cordial adherence on his part to the ranks of their time- 
honoured opponents. He was, indeed, a strenuous enemy 
of the Romanists, of all papal assumptions, and all monkish 
devices; and this his writings continually evince. It isa 
significant fact, that while he mercilessly assails the Romish 
schemes, he never once holds up to ridicule the Protestants, 
though they must have presented many salient points open 
to attack. But he rendered his opposition to the Catholic 
party the more dangerous, by abiding within the fortifica- 
tions of their camp ;t and, like Lucian, he did much to un- 
dermine, by his contemptuous sarcasm, what he would not 
venture professedly to assault. Martin Luther and Rabelais 
may perhaps be said—by what Carlyle would term a pretty 
bold figure of speech—to have been the two opposite poles 
of the revolutionary movement on the Protestant side :— 
they were both engaged in the mighty work of the Reforma- 
tion ; both, it may be, with equal skill, though unequal zeal, 
and in very different ways. With the former, all was open, 
candid, plain, fearless, straight-forward, earnest and energet- 
ic ;—with the latter were the cunning of the fox, and the 
wisdom of the serpent;—we cannot add the innocence of 
the dove, for, if we exonerate him from the blame of deliber- 
ate hypocrisy, we are compelled to acknowledge that his 
most efficient instrument was dissimulation. The direct 
contrary, in many respects, of both these great men, was their 
common contemporary, the Roman Catholic Reformer,} Ig- 
natius Loyola.§ 

* The wars of the Guises are well known. Francis I.,in the latter years 
of his reign, persecuted the Protestants at home, though allied with those 
abroad. Thuani Hist. lib. i. The religious persecutions were much more 
bitter in France than elsewhere. Mosheim. prol. iii., p. 171, and see Dr. 
Murdock’s valuable notes. 

+ Rabelais was suspected and accused of heresy, p.201, but it was not till 
ist March, 1552, that an injunction was issued to restrain the uttering of 
the fourth book; p. 410. 

: The counter Reformation in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, 
has been well set forth by Ranke. Besides Loyola, we need only allude to 
the Theatines and the Pontificate of Caraffa. 

§ Luther, b. 10 Nov. 1483, d. 18 Feb. 1546; Rabelais, b. 1483, d. 9 April, 
1553; Loyola, b. 1491, d. 31 July, 1556 
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There may appear but slight contrasts, and still slighter 
analogies between these remarkable individuals; and we 
may appear to be doing outrage to all probability, ‘when we 
bring into so close a juxta-position three persons marked by 
such notable dissimilarities of character. The levity and 
heedlessness of Rabelais, are apparently at utter variance with 
the tumultuous and impassioned energy of Luther, and the 
steady, but still more ardent impetuosity of the Spanish en- 
thusiast. Yet, under the mirth of Rabelais, there is much 
deep significance,—latet anguis in herba, as Lord Thurlow 
might have said,—(for here the blundering quotation would 
have been expressive.*) ‘There is usually a healthy serious- 
ness of thought on important subjects, notwithstanding it be 
tricked out in most quaint guise, and suffered to break forth 
in such anomalous forms. Moreover, it is to be remembered, 
that we ought never to limit the meaning of Rabelais to that 
slight modicum of significance, which is addressed to the 
ear. He speaks fully, indeed, only to those already initiated 
into the Pantagruelistic Mysteries, but for them he has other 
tones, and his words are designed to bear an esoteric inter- 
pretation. He has been called, and very happily, we think, 
“the great French Aristophanes ;”t but if he was Aristo- 
phanic in the character of his genius,—in his humour, his 
wit, his sarcasm, his coarse buffoonery, his low and indecent 
slang, his mountebank antics, his perfect mastery of all the 
uses and abuses of his own tongue, and his riotous employ- 
ment of both,—he was no less Aristophanic in the deep im- 
port of his whimsical vagaries, in the elevation of his aims, 
and the steady perseverance with which he strove to effect 
them by all the powers of his good-humoured, but withering, 
ridicule. ‘To him we may apply the expression of Goéthe, 
“Mad but wise.” But the true motto of the Gargantua and 
Pantagruel is to be sought in the words of the sententious 
Pindar : 


, - . , a. 
ny KGIVOS WKEA fIEAH 


E56 TOY EpuUNvewy 


aviv 
AT IGE 


* The singularly inapy ropria te use of this quotation, was made by Thar- 
low when Lord Chancellor. “The fact,” said he, “is as plain as the nose 


upon your face, latet anquis in herba. 


+ Thomas Mitchell, apud Not. ad Aristoph. Ran. Ed. sue. 
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That we do not herein attribute to Rabelais deeper or more 
serious intentions than he really entertained, will be suffi- 
ciently evident from a quotation of his own language : 


“Whither, think ye,” says he in his Preface, “tend this long teuta- 
tive and preliminary of mine? I have written it, forasmuch as you, 
my good disciples, and other fools of leisure, reading the merry titles 
of some of the books of our invention, as Gargantua, Pantagruel, 
Fessepinthe, the Dignity of Breeches, Hopping John with a Commen- 
tary,—may think too lightly that there is nothing herein treated of 
but waggeries, tom-fooleries and pleasant leasings,—since the outer 
sign-board (the title) is commonly received, without farther inquiry, 
as significant of sport and jest. But it is not meet to estimate the 
works of men after this guise: for ye say yourselves that the frock 
maketh not the monk; and many a man is covered with the friar’s 
cowl, who is nothing less than friar ; and, again, many wear the Span- 
ish cloak, whose courage claims no kin with Spain. Wherefore, you 
must open the book, and carefully weigh what is delivered therein. 
Then shall you know that the drug contained is of very different 
value from that which the box promised you :—that is to say, the mat- 
ter herein discussed is not so foolish as the above titles might indi- 
cate. 

“But suppose you do find matter as merry in its literal significance, 
and agreeing as well with the name, as you might have expected, 
certes, there is no need to be lingering over it, as if you were listening 
to the song of the Sirens. Therefore, interpret in a higher sense 
what ye wist to be said in pure gaiety of heart. Did you ever uncork 
a bottle? Remember, I pry’thee, the face you put on. Or did you 
ever see a dog fall in with a bone? It is, saith Plato, lib. ii. de Rep., 
the most philosophic beast in the world. If you have witnessed this, 
you may have noticed with what devotion the dog seizes his bone,— 
with what care he guards it,—with what fervour he holds it,—with 
what prudence he cracks it,—with what affection he craunches it,— 
and with what diligence he sucks it’ Who has induced him to do 
this? What hope has he in his industry? What good does he aim 
at? Nothing more than a little marrow. True it is, that this little 
is more delicious than the much of all other things; because marrow 
is an aliment specially elaborated to perfection by nature herself, as 
Galen discourseth, ili. Facult. Nat., et xi. De usu partium. 

“It behoves you, then, to become wise after the example of the dog, 
to the end that you may catch, feel and appreciate the fragrant es- 
sence of these books of high flavour, which are light in the pursuit, 
but difficult in the encounter. It becomes you, afterwards, by curious 
perusal and frequent meditation, to break the bone, and suck from it 
the substantific marrow,—that is, what I understand by such Pytha- 
gorean symbols,—with a sure hope of being rendered prudent and 
discreet by the said reading: for there will you discover a far other 
taste, and a doctrine far more abstruse, which will reveal to you very 
high sacraments and horrific mysteries, as well in what concerns our 
religion, as also our political state and domestic life.” * 


* Liv.i., Prologe de |’Autheur, pp. 1--2, and compare liv. ii., c. 34, p. 122 
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And in proof that this was not merely a windy boast on 
the part of Rabelais, but a design coolly preconceived and 
ably executed, we shall occasionally illustrate its truth in the 
further course of this article. In the meantime, we may ad- 
duce the high authority of that eminent critic, Samuel Tay- 
lor.Coleridge, who remarks that “one cannot help regretting 
that no friend of Rabelais, (and surely friends he must have 
had,) has left an authentic account of him. His buffoonery 
was not merely Brutus’ rough stick, which contained a rod 
of gold,—it was necessary as an amulet* against the monks 
and bigots. And, beyond a doubt, he was among the deepest 
as well as boldest thinkers of his age. Never was a more 
plausible, and seldom, I am persuaded, a less appropriate line 
than the thousand times quoted, 


‘Rabelais laughing in his easy chair,’ 


of Mr. Pope. The caricature of his filth and zanyism proves 
how fully he both knew and felt the danger in which he 
stood. I could write a treatise in proof and praise of the 
morality and moral elevation of Rabelais’ work, which would 
make the church stare, and the conventicle groan, and should 
be the truth and nothing but the truth. I class Rabelais 
with the great creative minds of the world, Shakspeare, 
Dante, Cervantes, etc.” f 

No one, we are certain, who has carefully read the Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel, in the spirit in which they ought to 
be read, will doubt the perfect feasibility of that which Cole- 
ridge declared his ability to perform. ‘To the incurjous and 
slovenly reader, Rabelais may seem, indeed, little more than 
an inventor of monstrous and diseased creations, who has 
no fear that the yew will crack, when he pulls the long bow 
to the ear.t The six months’ sojourn and peregrination 
which Alcofribas Nasier made in the mouth of Pantagruel— 
the sights which he saw there §—the mode in which Panta- 


* In confirmation of this remark of Coleridge, consider especially the 
Letter of Rabelais to the Cardinal de Chatillon, prefixed to liv. 1v., pp, 200- 
2. There are a hundred other loose passages indicating the same thing, in 
the pages of his work. 

+ 8. T. Coleridge. Literary Remains, vol. i., p. 138. Lond. 1836. 

: Shepherd. If you are gaun to use the lang bow, sir, pu’ the string to 
your lug, never fear the yew crackin,’ and send the gray-guse-feathered ar- 
row first wi’ a lang whiz, and then wi’ a short thud, right intill the bull’s ee, 
at ten score, to the astonishment of the ghaist o’ Robin Hood, Liitle John, 
Adam Bell, ete. Wilson, Noctes Ambrosiane, No. I. 

§ Liv. ii., c 32 
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gruel was wont to be cured of his diseases *—Gargantua’s 
unconscious deglutition of six pilgrims in his salad one 
day t-—the congelation and subsequent thaw of the words of 
Pantagruel,{—the size, habiliments, toys, ete., of the infant 
Gargantua,j—the rhetorical manipulations of Panurge and 
Thausmastes ,|—Pantagruel’s covering an army beneath one 
half of his tongue,i—and a hundred such wild inventions, 
may, perhaps, induce such a reader to regard Rabelais as an 
earlier Baron Munchausen, though decidedly inferior to the 
wondrous German, inasmuch as his exaggerations are wilder 
and less consistent with each other, and his bolts apparently 
shot more at random, because the butt, at which the satire 
is aimed, is not so obvious. To such an one we have noth- 

ing more to say, than simply to advise him to procure and 
study, for his edification and improvement, the great work, 

Reverendi Patris Fratris Lubini, provincialis Banardi, 
de croguendis lardonibus.** We may think him a fitting 
member of that great fraternity, of which Rabelais, in a char- 
itable mood, wrote, Beati lourdes, quoniam ipsi trebuchau- 
erunt.tt We will dismiss, with a wish conceived in like 
charity, Dieu guard de mal qui ne veryt bien et noyt 
goutte,tt—but cannot deem him competent to hazard an 
opinion on Rabelais. The Gargantua and Pantagruel is a 
work not to be estimated by a light and superficial perusal : 
and, even should its whimsical imaginations seem to tran- 
scend in their extravagance the riotous license permitted to 
this kind of fiction, we may doubt whether they are not ap- 
proached in Gulliver’s Travels, and equalled in the quaint 
fancies of Aristophanes. 

A more serious objection would be, the manifest inequali- 
ties and dissimilarities of the work. There is a wide differ- 
ence of texture in the several books. The first in place, 
though we question much whether it was also first in order 
of cou:position, is the least finished and the least profound of 


* Liv. ii., c. 33. t Liv. i., chap. 31. 

: Liv. iv., chap. lvi. This has been borrowed from Rabelais in Baron 
Munchausen. Shakspeare has not disdained to explore the same mine. 
Sterne d loe sso continually. 

§ Liv. i., chap. 8. 

| Liv. ii., chap. 9. 

q Liv. ii, chap. 32. 

** Liv. ii., chap.7. To be obtained in the Library of St. Victor at Paris, 
if it has not been mislaid. 

tt Liv. ii., chap. 11. 

tt Liv. iii., chap. 15. We have inserted the former ‘ 
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those which are indubitably genuine : while the fifth* throws 
off almost entirely the mask, which the author had assumed, 
and in it the humour is less redundant, and the execution 
otherwise defective. Perhaps, if all things be taken into 
consideration, the third book, lying between the two extremes 
in character as in position, is that which deserves greatest 
praise and admiration, and most fully exhibits the peculiar 
genius of Rabelais. It is in this that he has been most suc- 
cessful in blending the humorous and grotesque in form with 
the grave in design. Throughout all, however, run the 
same inexhaustible current of good-humour, and the same 
merry recklessness of deviltry and fun. Rabelais never for- 
gets altogether the disguise he has assumed, the principal 
object he has in view, or the spirit which dictated his first 
address to the reader : 

“ My friendly readers, do not fear 

Ill or corruption to meet here: 

For prejudice and cant aside, 

This book will good alone betide :— 

To no perfection it pretends, 

Except to raise the laugh of friends. 

3ut other text my heart needs none, 

Beholding how mankind ymoan,— 

*Tis better smiles than teays to scan, 

Since laughter is the life Of man.” { 


We would willingly undertake to do all that Coleridge 
said he could have done, but we are conscious how lament- 
ably defective our execution might seem after his bold asser- 
tion, and might in reality be, for it is not easy to do justice 
to that singular union of bavardage and practical philoso- 
phy, which distinguishes Rabelais above all other writers,— 
a union beyond that of Mezentius. We can, however, with- 


* We have already stated our conviction that Rabelais did not write the 
whole of the fifth book. Our remark must, therefore, be limited to so much 
as bears the impress of legitimacy. 

t Amyz lecteurs, qui ce liure lisez, 

Desponillez vous de toute affection, 
Et le lisans, ne vous scandalisez. 
[l ne contient mal ny infection. 
Vray est quicy peu de perfection 
Vous apprendrez, sinon en cas de rire. 
Aultre argument ne peult mon cueur eslire, 
Voyant Je dueil qui vous mine et consomme ; 
Mieulx eet de ris que de larmes escripre, 
Pour ce que rire est le propre de Vvhomme. 
Liv.i., p. 1. 
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out any extraordinary effort, point how eminently sober and 
solid were his real views on the great questions which dis- 

tracted his age,—how effectually his satire was directed 
against abuses. and follies, obvious now, but hardly recog- 
nized then,—and how infinitely his opinions were in advance 
of his contemporaries, in nearly all points of general theolo- 
gy, politics, literature and science. This we will attempt 
to do, though our limits will compel us to do it very imper- 
fectly. And, as his humour will sufficiently exemplify itself 
by the quotations we may make in our progress, or have 
already made, we shall not devote any particular attention 
to its special illustration. But the principal features in the 
genius of Rabelais, are his bold independence of thought, 
and his rebellion against the constituted and rigid formula- 
ries by which the human intellect had been so long tram- 
melled. It may, accordingly, be expedient to allude to the 
chief phenomena of the day in which he lived and wrote ; 
for his greatest claim to honour arises from a due estimate of 
his relation to those times; and this will also explain, in a 
great measure, the reasons which determined him to adopt 
his peculiar manner of promulgating new doctrines and as- 
sailing old ones, while, at the same time, it will exhibit the 
absolute necessity for his own safety of that rough and far- 
cical mask, which he assumed for the concealment of his 
true lineaments from all but the few sufficiently initiated in- 
to the Pantagruelistic mysteries, to be able to penetrate the 
veil wherewith he had invested himself.* 

Putting out of view that solemn era, which witnessed the 
incarnation of Deity, and the commencement of a new sys- 
tem of religion and civilization, there has been no period in 
the history of the world more memorable for its events, or 
more fruitful in rich results, than the century which lies be- 
tween the years 1450 and 1550. ‘The enumeration of the 
more notable occurrences of this age, though an imperfect 
indication of its vast importance, is well calculated to arrest 
the attention of the most careless, and to exhibit the magni- 
tude of the influences then at work for the renovation and 
regeneration of society, after the long, dull slumber of the 
Middle Ages. The Fall of Constantinople and the Eastern 


* See particularly Liv. iii., Prologue de l’Autheur, pp. 123—7, and espe- 

ially the passage, p. 126, commencing ‘ cestuy exemple me faict entre espoir 
et craincte varier,’ etc. There are many other places where he indicates 
his own sense of the danger he had to guard against. 
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Empire,—the invention of printing, and the general use of 
gunpowder in military operations,*—the revival of letters,— 

the civil wars of the White and Red Roses in England,—the 
rise of the Russian power,—the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in Spain,—the passage of the Cape of Good Hope,— 

the expulsion of the Saracens from Grenada,—the discovery 
of America by Columbus,—the reign of Louis XII. of 
F’rance,—the various wars of Italy,—the reorganization of 
the German Empire by Maximilian,—the Councils of Or- 
leans, Pisa, and the Lateran,—the discovery of the East In- 
dies by Vasco di Gama,—the reigns of Henry VIIL, Francis 
I., Charles V., and Soliman II.,—Zuingle, Luther, Calvin, 
and the Protestant Reformation,—the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortés, and of Peru by Pizarro,—Gustavus Vasa, and the 
changes of the Swedish Constitution,—the circumnavigation 
of the globe by Magelhaens,—Ignatius Loyola, the institu- 
tion of the Order of the Je suits, and the Counter-Reformation 
in the Roman Catholic Church,—John Knox,—the Council 
of 'T'rent,—the promulgation of the Copernican System, etc. 
Fach of these events would have been singly sufficient to 
have illustrated a century. But they do not stand isolated 


* Both printing and gunpowder were previously invented, though not 
generally employed. It is curious and pleasing to turn from the rheforique 
armoysine et cramoysine of our holiday orators, to the veal expression of the 
feelings of those times which were first affected by these discoveries. For 
want of any better text at hand, we will quote from a letter of Marcus Ma- 
surus to Janus Lascaris, prefixed to the Edtio Princeps of Pausanias,— 
(Venet. Aldi. 1516.) TOAAG yap ED "hu sipnrou X0i OOULAOT Cy oy 
Thy Erivomy F dpyaus’ orng ov0’ ovap Eoimev evduundé 1a, KAI OF TN KUTATKEUN 
TV 78 TOAsOpKNTIKAN V LAY OV NOT. Gu yap 4 TOs Tors, os ev GAS EmOAEK, 
xpropopos Os wEAédivens, rosderpindn vowiZower’ cy _ ABS paren, mpog Tous 

Ira > , “tak 
zsepnirovg Bacididxous, 01 Gy + 1X9 marx ouvrss Husig nos Tag oUpavownxs Is 

Aiyurtiwnv TUpaUNOs, xb TAS ATpaATodErog Tewspcausdos ewrarLerg 
Bpowrcnan KL Th WAVTOA TT UproAoi ON xU Aivdpou 4 T pis TaAavTou bin’, KOTO 
xparog ENomev av, xos Cuyxaraprczamey av par Jiwe, Oinny emiexnarovrog 

* * * 
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from each other :—if separately they are remarkable, they 
are infinitely more so in their connection and their joint re- 
sults. This century witnessed the decline of old systems, 
and the establishment of new ones,—it saw the follies, the 
superstitions, the vices, the despotisms of the Middle Ages, 
gradually undermined, until their foundations gave way, 
and they sunk beneath the waves of time. It saw the com- 
mencement of an entirely new order of things in religion, 
government, society, science, and literature. But it was an 
age of violent and acrimonious contention,—every thing for 
the while was thrown into chaos and confusion,—and men 
ranged themselves on the side of prescription or that of pro- 
gress, or else endeavoured to ensure their repose by seeking 
a state of indifferentism between both. The new elements 
were not, however, as yet, so prominently developed, as to 
lead to their natural and instinctive adoption ; indeed, more 
than halfa century later, Montaigne imitated Erasmus in 
observing a kind of legalized scepticism. It required a clear- 
headed man to recognize the new truths, and a bold thinker 
to advance and advocate them ; and, hence, it is the highest 
among the praises of Rabelais, that, though he never openly 
disavowed the Roman Catholic faith, he was not insensible 
to the corruptions of the Papal church, and the necessity of 
a reform, and was invariably on the side of the new move- 
ment,—often pointing the way, oftener undermining the ob- 
stacles that impeded its progress. 

We have alluded to the semi-Protestantism of Rabelais 
before ; we will now dwell more fully upon it, as it consti- 
tutes one of the most remarkable characteristics of his work, 
and exhibits his connection with the onward movement of 
humanity in that era. We need not allude to the anecdote, 
related above, to be informed of the fact, that his principal 
friends were men high in honour in the Catholic church, 
but strongly suspected of an undue leaning to the Protestant 
cause. ‘This point has been satisfactorily treated by le Bib- 
liophile Jacob, and were his excellent edition of the Dici~ 
et Faictz Héeroicques within our reach, we might be tempied 
to devote more attention to it, than would, perhaps, be con- , 
sonant with the due proportions of our article. We will here 
only refer to his warm friends and patrons, the Cardinal Du 
Bellay; and the Bishop de Maillezais, and mention more par- 
ticularly the Cardinal de Chatillon, his constant protector, to 
whom he dedicated his Fourth Book, and without whose 
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countenance, as he himself says, “his heart would have fail- 
ed him, and the fountain of his animal spirits would have 
been parched up.”* The Cardinal de Chatillon was Odet 
de Coligny, a brother of the celebrated Admiral.t He ably 
advocated the cause of the Huguenots, in council and in 
camp, and was more than once sent on successful missions 
to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, to solicit her aid and co- 
operation for them. 

But, we have only to look into Rabelais, to be assured of 
his strong anti-Catholic tendencies. From the veritable 
amphigouri t of the second chapter of the first book, to the 
ridicule of the superstitious observance of Lent, in the fifth 
book, he never suffers an opportunity of laughing at the pa- 
pistical follies to pass by unnoticed. ‘lhe ignorance and 
stupidity of the monks,—cheir peripatetic fanfaronnade,— 
their love of good meat and good liquor,—their nice discrim- 
ination between the pleasant influences of spirits and the less 
agreeable works of the spirit,—their arrogance and assump- 
tion,—their hypocrisy and intolerance,—are all exposed and 
derided in a vein of rich humour, which as effectually defies 
translation now, as it did rejoinder at the time when it was 
written. And this is done not once, but continually,—not 
in a single chapter or book, but in all. “It is an aphorism 
of the monks,” says he, “that no man of good blood hates 
good wine.”§ “A priest’s knowledge is not proportioned to 


* p.202. Sans vous, mestoyt le cueur failly et restoyt varye la fontaine 
de mes esperitz animaulx. 

+ The Cardinal de Chatillon, so frequently employed in affairs of import- 
ance, both by Charles IX. and the Protestant party in France, was the bro- 
ther of the great Admiral de Coligny. (Thuani Hist. lib. 25, tom. i., p. 701, 
Ed. 1606.) A popular insurrection was excited against him at Beauvais, 
from its being alleged that he had violated the Romish usages in the admin- 
istration of the sacrament. 1561. (ejusd. lib. 27, tom. ii., p. 26.) In 1568, 
he had a command in the Huguenot army of Condé, and was shortly after- 
wards sent to secure the assistance of Elizabeth of England, (ejusd. p. 461— 
2.) He was sent again to her Court, for a like purpose, after the battle of 
Montcontour, in 1569, (ejusd. lib. xliv., 499,)—his moveables had been pre- 
viously confiscated, (ejusd. lib. xliii., p. 483.) He died in February, 1571, 
at Hampton Court, and was buried at Canterbury. His death was attribu- 
ted to poison, said to have been administered by the direction of Charles IX. 
himself, (ejusd. p.633—4.) Thuanus gives him a very high character, 
(ibid.) 

t So De L’Aulnay, terms it. p. 427. 

§ Liv.i., chap. 27, p. 32. Frére Jan des Entommeures was, “jeune, gual- 
lant, frisque, de hayt, bien a dextre, hardy, aduentureux, deliberé, hault, 
maigre, bien fendu de queulle, bien aduantaigé in nez, bien despecheur d’- 
heures, beau desbrideur de messes, beau descroteur de vigiles, pour tout 
dire sommairement, vray moyne si oncques en feut, depuis que le monde 

10 VOL. ViL.—wno. 13. 
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his clergy.”* The monk’s vade mecum,—his breviary, to 
which he devotes his matins, is his brandy-bottle.+ 


Monachus in claustro 
Non valet ova duo: 
Sed, quando est extra, 
Bene valet triginta.} 


Of the mendicant friars, who then, and long previously, 
covered Europe like a swarm of locusts, he says, that “the 
plague only killed the body, but such impostors insinuate 
their poisonous venom into the souls of men.”$ It was to 
be one of the ordinances of the Abbey of Thelesme,—his 
monastic Utopia,—that there should be neither clock nor dial 
in it, because, in the prevalent schemes of religion, every 
thing was dete rmined, limited and regulated by the hours of 
the day. Another rule was, that no females should be re- 
ceived into the new monastery, except those who were beau- 
tiful, well-made and well-disposed, and this requirement was 
extended to the males, who were to live with them in con- 
jugal felicity,—thus abrogating all the distinctive canons - 
the church relative to convents and nunne And, 
connection with this same subject,—the celibacy of the Ne, 
gy,—he remarks again: “there is infinite mischief in all 
houses where there is no woman,—that is, no matron canon- 
ically such. And of this I have had satisfactory experience 
in the case of popes, legates, cardinals, bishops, abbots, priors, 
priests and monks.”§|_ Rabelais continually returns to the 
indolence and gulosity of the friars: “In old times,” says he, 
“few people dined, as you monks and canons say. Now, 
they have no other occupation : every day is a feast to them, 
and they diligently observe the proverb of the cloister: de 
missa ad mensam—from the mass tothe mess. And they 
wait only for the abbot before devoting themselves to the 
table.”** Again, Brother John des Entommeures says, “this 
was the sole end and principal aim of their founders, in con- 


moynant moyna de moynene ; au reste, clerc jusques es deus en matiere de 
breviaire.” 

* Liv. i., chap. 39, p. 44. This isthe boast of Frére Jan des Entommeures: 
‘Je nestudie point de ma part. En nostre abbaye nous nestudious jamais, 
de paour des auripaux. Nostre feu abbé disoyt que cest chose monstrueuse 
veoir ung moyne scavant. Par dieu, monsieur mon amy, magis magnos 
clericos non sunt magis magnos. sapientes.” 

+ Liv.i. chap. xli., p. 48. t Liv. i. chap. xlii., p. 49. 

§ Liv. i. chap. xlv., p. 52. | Liv. i., chap. lii., p. 59 

Liv. iii., chap. ix., p. 139 ** Liv. iii. chap. xv., p. 147 
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templation of which they eat not to live, but live to eat, and 
have nothing but this life in the world :’ to which Panurge 
replies, “I am content to bear all the cost, since you have so 
clearly expounded the singular chapter of culinary and mo- 
nastic cabala.”* The drift of the following passage, and its 
successful ridicule, are easily perceived: we leave the trans- 
lation of it to those who may be pleased to undertake the 
task. Raminagrobis (Guillaume du Bois) is a heretic, be- 
cause “il mesdict des bons peres mendians cordeliers, et ia- 
cobins, qui sont les deux hemispheres de christianié, et par 
la gyrognomonicque circumbilinagation desquelz, comme par 
deux filopendoles caelinages, tout lantonomatic matagrabo- 
lisme de lecctise romaine, quand elle se seut emburelucoc- 
quée daulcun baragouinage derreur ou d’heresye, homocen- 
tricalement se tremousse. Mais que tous les dyables luy ont 
faict les paoures dyables de capussins, et minimes? Ne sont 
ilz assez meshaignez les paouresdyables? Ne sont ilz assez 
enfumez, et perfumez de misere et calamité, les paoures haires, 
extraictz de ichthyophagye ?”+ And, in the same paragraph, 
Brother John accuses them of reviling the whole world, and 
declares that he pretends no concern in it if the whole world 
reviles them. Again, Rabelais terms those who put the Sa- 
viour to death, “the pontiffs, doctors, priests and monks of 
the Mosaic Law.” 


* Liv. iii., chap. xv., pp.147—8. We have quoted above only a small 
portion of the remarks of Rabelais in this place ; we give here another pas- 
sage which illustrates what we have cited, while it shows his disposition 
to ridicule Catholic pretensions: “‘ Les bons peres de religion, par certaine 
caballistique instiiution des anciens, nos escripte, mais baillée de main en main, soy 
leucurs, de mon temps, pour matines, faisoyent certains preambules notables 
auant entrer en lecclise. Fiantoyent ou fiantouer, pissoyent ou pissouer, et 
crachoyent ou crachouer; toussoyent ou toussouer melodieusement, resuoy- 
ent ou resuouer, affin de rien immunde ne pourter ou seruice divin. Ces 
choses faictes, denotement se transpourtoyent en la saincte chapelle, ainsy 
estoyt ou leurs rebus nommée la cuisine claustrale, et denotement sollicitoy- 
ent que des lors feust ou feu le beuf miz pour le desjeuner des religieux, 
freres de nostre seigneur. Eulx mesmes souent allumoyent le feu soubz la 
marmite. Orest que, matines ayant neuf leczous, plus matin se leuoyent 
parraison. Plus aussy multiplioyent en appetit et alteration aux aboys du 
parchemin, que matines estans ourlees dune ou troys leczous seultement. 
Plus matin se leuans, par ladicte caballe, plustost estoyt le beuf ou feu: 

Plus y estant, plus cuyct restoyt, 

Plus cuyct restant, plus tendre estoyt: 
moins resoyt les deus, plus delectoyt le palat: moins grenoyt bestomach, 
plus nourrissoyt les bons religieux.” 

t Liv. iii., chap. 22, p. 157. 

: Liv. iv., chap. 28, p. 245. 
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But, it would be endless to extract all the passages in which 
the monks are ridiculed, their folly laughed at, and their 
vices exposed. ‘The attacks on other Catholic peculiarities 
are so frequent, that we must turn to them, and in making 
the transition, we would refer those who may still desire 
more of the sarcastic derision of the friars, to the chapters 
in which the Andouilles are spoken of, and the nuns con- 
demned.* 

In an era when the pretensions of the Pope were so boldly 
and successfully assailed, as that of the Reformation, they 
necessarily attracted the attention of Rabelais. and offered 
a broad target for his keen shafts, which he did not negli- 
gently disregard. His attacks on the Papacy are scarcely 
less daring or less frequent than those on the monks and 
their establishments, though they are in general more ob- 
scurely worded, and more carefully concealed. They are, 
indeed, often disguised under an apparently allegorical mask, 
and so much confusion is at times deliberately thrown into 
the allegory, for the sake of a more effectual veil, that it 
is extremely difficult to elicit the true meaning of his lan- 
guage, although its import is readily discovered. Still, it 
is very evident that Rabelais was anxious that the weapons 
which he hurled against the Roman Catholic church, should 
not be without their effect,—but his painful experience had 
taught him the necessity ‘of some degree of caution. His 
sarcastic allusions to the Pope and the Papacy, are con- 
stantly recurring. ‘The character of the females in the 
country round Avignon is represented as particularly bad, 
and the reason assigned for it is, that it is Papal territory.t 
The Council of Trent is alluded to under the fictitious 
name of the Council of Chésil,—a word intended to imply 
the’trouble and discord that it produced.} Pantagruel, in 
the course of his grand voyage, meets with nine vessels 
‘crowded with Monks, Jacobins, Jesuits, Capuchins, Hermits, 
Augustines, Benedictines, Celestines, Theatines, Egnatines, 


* Liv. iv., chapters xxxvii., xxxviii., xxxix., xli., xlii., pp. 254—7, 258—60. 
chap. lxiv. p. 284. Liv. v., chap. ii., p. 293, etc. It is uncertain whether 
the ‘ Andouilles’ are to be considered friars. 

t Liv. ii., chap. 5, p. 73. 

t Chésil is the Hebrew name for the constellation Orion; and implies in- 

mstaney. The pernicious influence of this star accounts for Rabelais’ 
de picting the Council of Trent, by the name of the Council of Chésil, as a 
source of trouble and discord; which, adds De L’Aulnay, was only too true. 
Glossaire, p. 474. 
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Amadeans, Cordeliers, Carmelites, Minims, and other holy 
men professed, who were all going to this Council of Chesil 
to scratch up some new articles of faith against the late 
heretics.” * Buta storm arises, and we hear little more about 
“the good council-hunting Fathers.”t Four chapterst are 
afterwards devoted to the Pope himself, who is exhibited un- 
der the nickname of Quaresmeprenant,—Lent-keeper. His 
proportions, his parts, his characteristics, his occupations, 
etc., are all given in a long catalogue of vague and fanciful 
similitudes, many of which are as unintelligible as they 
are far-fetched, though many again are singularly shrewd 
and cutting. Quaresmepre nant reaps his harvest in pardons, 
indulgences and offices; but he is withal a worthy man, a 
good christian, and curiously devout.§ His throat is like a 
huge vintage-basket. His skull is like a beggar’s wallet. 
When he scratches his head, it showers down fresh bulls. 
His whole character is summed up thus: “Most singular 
case ! he was diligent in doing nothing ; and he did nothing 
in his diligence. He prophesied in his sleep, and he slept 
in prophesying ; but he kept his eyes wide open, like the 
hares of Champagne, fearing some surprise from his old ene- 
mies. He laughed when he bit, and he bit when he laughed. 
He ate nothing when he fasted, and he fasted when he ate 
nothing. He masticated by suspicion, drunk by imagination, 
bathed beneath high belfries, and dried himself in ponds and 
rivers. He fished in the air and caught tithe crabs. He 
hunted in the depths of the sea, and found there the ibex, 
the goat and the chamois. He commonly poked out the 
eyes of all crows taken in his slay traps. He feared nothing 
but his shadow, and the wail of fat cheverils. On certain 


* Liv. iv. chap. 18, p. 234,—‘ pour grabeler les articles de la foy contre 
les noueaulx hereticques. 

t+ —‘les bons et beatz peres conc ilipetes.’ Liv. iv., chap. 9, p. 235. 

Liv. iv., chapters 29, 30, 31, 32, pp. 245—9, containing a wild, imagina- 
ry portraiture of the Pope, in whi ch mich nonsense is blended with much 
sarcastic allegory. 

§ The Pope is described as ‘ung grand aualleur de poys gris, ung grand 
cac querotier, ung grand preneur de taulpes, ung grand boteleur de fein, ung 
demy geant a poil follet et double tonsure, extraict de Lanternoys, bien 
grand lanternier ; confalonier des ichthyophages, dictateur de Moustardoys, 
touetteur de petitz enfans, calcineur de ceudres, pere et nourrisson des me- 
dicins, foisoun: ant en pardons, indulgences, stations; homme de bien, bon 
catholic, et de grande deuction. II pleure les troys partz du jour. Jamais 
ne se treuue aux nopees. Vray est que cést le plus industrieux faiseur de 
lardoueres et brochettes qui soyt en guarante royaulmes.’ Livy. iv., chap, 
29, p. 245. 
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days he walked the pavement. He played with the? cords 
of his cincture. He converted his fist into a hammer. He 
wrote, with his huge writing engine, predictions and ealen- 
dars upon velvet parchment.” After this description, Friar 
John exclaims, “'This is my man,—this is the man I seek,— 
I shal! send him a challenge. Truly, said Pantagruel, he is 
a strange and monstrous mass of man, if man he should be 
termed. You remind me of the form and feature of Amodunt 
and Discord. And pray, what form had they ? asked Brother 
John,—the Lord forgive me, I have never heard of them.” 
When the voyagers—for Pantagruel and his suite were 
engaged in a hazardous voyage to the temple of Bacbuc, to 
consult the Oracle of the Bottlhk—when the voyagers had 
arrived at the Isle of the Papimanes,—the name reveals its 
own secret,—four officers, various!y habited, came on board 
of their vessel. “ Have you seen him ?—have you seen him? 
said they. Who? asked Pantagruel. He, answered they. 
Who is He? asked Friar John. How, foreigners though 
you be, know you not the only one? Gentlemen, said Epi- 
stemon, we do not understand such terms. It is He, said 
they, who is. He whois, answered Pantagruel, by our the- 
oly, is God,—and so was it spoken of Moses. Certe:, neither 
have we seen Him, nor is He visible to the eye of flesh. We 
do not talk, said they, of that High God, who rules above 
the heavens: we speak of the god on earth. Have you ever 
seen him? ‘Ifaith, said Carpalim, they mean the Pope. Yes, 
yes, answered Panurge ; yes, gentlemen, I have seen three, 
and have never been profited by the sight of any of them. 
O race, said they, thrice and four times blessed! you are 
very and more than very welcome. Then they knelt to us, 
and wished to kiss our feet; but we would not permit it,” etc.* 
Never tired of exposing and ridiculing the false pretensions 
of the Papacy, Rabelais returns again to the same subject. 
Hominaz, one of the priests of the Island, leads them into the 
church, and exhibits to them an image, or archetype of the 
Pope; which furnishes a text for many by-blows at the cor- 
ruption of the Romish practices.t| And again, he attacks 
them with most bitter irony in the chapter “on the mode by 
which, through the virtue of the Decretals, gold is subtilely 
drawn from France to Rome.” } 
* Liv. iv., chap. xlviii., p. 265. 


+ Liv. iv., chap. 1., p. 267. 
Liv. iv., chap. liii., p. 271 
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We are afraid that we have already dwelt too long on 
these subjects, and we perceive with regret that our remarks 
and extracts have already occupied so much space as to pre- 
clude us from attempting to carry out the plan we had de- 
signed for our article ; yet we must return for a short while 
to the implacable hostility of Rabelais to Monkery and the 
vicious Papacy of his day, and strengthen what has been 

said above by a reference to the titles of the Books in Rabe- 

lais’ fictitious catalogue of the Library of St. Victor at Paris. 
This will show, at the same time, the leaning of Rabelais 
towards the party of the Reformers, to which we have sev- 
eral times alluded before. We shall not attempt to translate 
that which is untranslateable, without a sacrifice of all its 
humour. Moreover, those who might require an English 
version, would require a long commentary on the history of 
the Reformation, the peculiarities of the age, the characters, 
the names, and the works of the polemics, both among Pro- 
testants and Catholics, before'they could appreciate the point 
and sarcasm of Rabelais. But by the time we might have 
accomplished our exposition, the whole of the humour would 
have evaporated. We shall therefore transcribe simply a 
few titles from this catalogue, and leave their interpretation 
and application as a pleasing exercise for the ingenuity of 
our readers : 


“Decretum universitatis Parisiensis super gorgiositate muliercula- 
rum, ad placitum. 

De Brodiorum usu, et honestate dropinandi per Siluestrem Preer- 
atem, (Sylvester Prierias,) iacospinum. 

Les Fanfares de Romme. 

Pasquilli, doctoris marmorei, de capreolis cum chardoneta come- 
dendis, tempore papali ab ecclesia interdictis. 

Les Lunettes des Romipetes. 

La Proficterolle des indulgences. 

Jabolenus, de cosmographia purgatoria. 

Questio subtilissima, utram Chimera, in vacus bombinans, possit 
comedere secundas intentiones: et fuit debatuta per decem hebdoma- 
das in concilio Constantiensi. 

La Retepenade des Cardinaulx. 

Bondarini, episcopi, de emulgentiarum (i. e., indulgentiarum) pro- 
fectibus euneades novem, cum priuilegio papali ad triennium, et pos- 
tea non. 

La Coqueluche des moynes. 

Les Brimborious des padres celestins. 

La Ratouere des theologiens. 

Le Faguenat des Hespaignolz, supercoquelicantiqué par Fra Inj- 
go: (Ignatius Loyola.) 
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Callibistratorium caflardie, actore M. Jacobo Hoestraten (Hoch- 
straten) hereticometra. 

Maneries ramonandi fournellos, par M. Eccium, ( £ck.) 

Les Ayses de vie monachale. 

La Gualimautiree des biguotz. 

Les Potingues des euesques potalifz. 

Tarraballationes doctorum Coloniensium aduersus Reuchlin. 

La Mommerye des rabatz et luitins. 

Les Henilles de Gaietan, (Thomas De Vio, Cardinal Cajetan.) 

Sutoris, (Hans Sach ?) adversus quendam qui vocauerat eum frip- 
ponnatorem, et quod fripponnatores non sunt damnati ab ecclesia.” 


With this list we must close our labours for the present. 
We have, it is true, barely entered upon the execution of 
our design, but the necessary references to the language of 
Rabelais have so filled up our sheets, that the further con- 
tinuance of our essay would expand our article into most 
unreasonable proportions. We have barely illustrated the 
position of Rabelais with respect to the great theological 
parties of his day. We must leave, for another opportu- 
nity, the examination of his further remarks on Protestant- 
ism, and the proof of his being far in advance of his age, 
drawn from his observations on law, theology, govern- 
ment, morals, philosophy and astrology. We shall feel, 
however, that we have done some good, if this sketch, mea- 
gre, defective and unfinished as we know it to be, shall 
have the effect of exciting the curiosity of any hitherto 
unacquainted with the writings of Rabelais, to consult and 
study his pages with sober impartiality. We break off here, 
most abruptly, but it is with the hope of being able to resume 
the subject at some indefinite future period. 

H. 
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Art. V.—La Havane. Par Madame la Comtesse Merurn. 
3 vols.,8vo. Paris. 1844. 


Tess elegant volumes are by far the most agreeable, 
and,—with all their inaccuracies,—we may perhaps say, the 
most valuable work that has yet appeared upon the Island 
of Cuba. There is, in fact, rather a scarcity of books upon 
this subject: at leasi, of such as combine, to any considerable 
extent, the useful and the pleasant. Humboldt and Ramon 
de la Sagra deal entirely in statistics, and the former is get- 
ting to be a little antiquated. Beside these, we have met 
with nothing but the work of Turnbull, and two or three 
hasty collections of letiers by writers of our own country, 
which hardly make pretensions to supply the deficiency. 

The Countess Merlin possessed great advantages for writ- 
ing upon Cuba. She is a native of the island, and belongs 
to one of the most distinguished families, being a daughter 
of the Count de Jaruco. At the age of twelve she went to 
Spain, where she married the Count Merlin, one of the Gen- 
erals of Napoleon. In 1810, she accompanied her husband 
on his return to France, and has resided ever since at Paris, 
where her beauty, wit, elegance of manners, and personal 
accomplishments, especially in music, gave her at once a 
conspicuous position in the highest circles, and rendered her 
saloon one of the favorite resorts of the élite of the fashion- 
able literary and political world. 'The Countess had, previ- 
ously to the present publication, made herself known as a 
writer by a few works of a lighter cast, but exhibiting the 
same elegant French style. ‘Three or four years ago, she 
had occasion to visit Cuba fer the purpose of transacting 
some business ; and since her return, has published these 
volumes as the fruits of her observations during her stay. 
The letters are addressed to a number of different persons, 
whose names sufficiently evince the elevated position of the 
fair writer in the aristocracy of Europe. In the first volume, 
for example, besides her immediate family connexions, we 
find upon the list of her correspondents the Marquis de Pas- 
toret, Madame Delphine de Girardin, and the well-known 
ideologist, Count de Tracy. In the second, we meet with 
the Count de St. Aulaire, now Ambassador at London ; Bar- 
on Charles Dupin, the Brougham of France; M. Berryer, 
and the Viscount Siméon ; to say nothing of the rather more 
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equivocal, but perhaps not less piquant, name of George 
Sand. In the third, we come into the still higher company 
of the Duke Decases, Baron J. Rothschild, the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand, Don Francisco Martinez de la Rosa, the il- 
lustrious poet and statesman of Spain, a few years ago an 
exile from his country, since restored by successive revolu- 
tions of the wheel of fortune to a position better suited to his 
merit, as Ambassador at the Court of France; and very re- 
cently, as we are most happy to learn, Prime Minister at 
Madrid ;—finally, and though last not lowest in rank, H. R. 
H. Prince Frederic of Prussia. 

If any conclusion can be drawn in regard to the interest 
of a letter, from the character of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, this is certainly a correspondence of great promise. 
It is introduced by a dedication to General O'Donnel, now 
governor of the island, and an address to the inhabitants, both 
replete with noble and patriotic sentiments : 


“Permit me, General,” she says to the former, “to place under your 
protection, a work inspired by an ardent desire for the welfare of my 
native island. I have revealed to the mother country the evils under 
which it is suffering, and indicated the proper remedies. I appeal to 
your generosity to lend your aid in applying them. The supreme 
power which you hold, may be made the sheet-anchor of her safety. 
Condescend to be a citizen, as well as Governor and Captain-General 
of Cuba. Obtain a national representation for the island; reform the 
laws; temper, by a just and humane administration, the arbitrary 
character of your own office ; and yoy will add new laurels to those 
which you have already won on the field of battle. The civic virtues, 
General, are not less honorable than those which are required in war; 
and the glory of having given prosperity and moral life to a suffering 
community, may well be compared with that of the most difficult ex- 
ploits of the greatest conquerors. We live, not merely for the fleeting 
present, but for the permanent future. To leave behind us traces of 
the good that we have done, during our earthly pilgrimage, is to 
achieve areal immortality. As for me, I can only,as a woman, sug- 
gest what I think should be attempted: the execution must belong to 
you; and I confidently trust to your high reputation for goodness, 
courage and honor, that I shall receive, in the results of your admin- 
istration, an ample reward for the pains that I have taken in preparing 
this work.” 


It will be seen from this specimen of her style, that the 
fair author belongs to the De Stael, rather than the Edge- 
worth, class of female writers, and that she combines the 
generosity and vigor of the manly mind, with the elegance 
and vivacity which are the more usual and appropriate gifts 
of her own sex. It is understood, that in collecting and 
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preparing her materials, she has been aided by some of the 
persons best informed upon the subject, and particularly by 
her distinguished countryman, Don José Antonio Saco, to 
whose high literary reputation she has paid a well-merited 
tribute, and who, we trust, is not destined to remain much 
longer an exile from the island, which he has done so much 
to adorn and improve. ‘The co-operation of these persons, 
while it detracts in no way from the peculiar merits of the 
fair traveller, gives to her work a stamp of authenticity, 
which increases its substantial value. 

In accomplishing her object of returning to Cuba, the 
Countess proceeded to Bristol, where she embarked for 
New-York. She remained a few weeks in this country, 
and found time for an excursion up the North River and 
another to Washington, before she sailed for the Havana, 
A few of the earlier letters contain the results of her obser- 
vations during her short residence in the United States, 
These were evidently made in the most cursory manner, and 
might, we think, be suppressed, without disadvantage to the 
general character of the work. Indeed, they contain some 
errors of so extraordinary a kind, that we hardly know how 
to account, inany way, for their occurrence. In letter fifth, 
for example, we find the following singular statement in re- 
gard to the Sabbath Schools of the city of New-York. 


“Yesterday I witnessed a moving spectacle. More than sixteen 
thousand children, arranged into companies, traversed the streets, 
with banners displayed, to celebrate the anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Sabbath Schools. This popular institution is one of 
the most truly philanthropic in the United States. More than ten 
thousand free schools, each containing from siz to seven thousand pu- 
pils, are instructed by ninety thousand teachers of both sexes, be- 
longing to the most respectable families, voluntarily and gratuitously 
devoting themselves to this arduous service.” 


Ten thousand schools, each containing from six to seven 
thousand pupils, give, on the lowest calculation, a total of 
sixty million pupils,—a rather large allowance for a city, the 
population of which, is incorrectly estimated by the author 
herself in another passage at 200,000, and which, does not 
yet amount to fully twice that number. The Countess else- 
where intimates, in a rather reproachful tone, that the Ame- 
ricans are too much addicted to arithmetical combinations ; 
in which, as she says, they find their only amusement. If 
she were often led into such mistakes as this, we should be 
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inclined to think, that in her own practice, she errs on the 
other side, and should be tempted to remind her of the 
counsel given to Jean Jacques Rousseau by a Venetian girl, 
upon his rather ungallantly suggesting to ‘her, that she had 
one eye less than the usual number. “Let me advise you, 
my dear Johnny, to study mathematics, and leave the ladies 
to take care of themselves.” We are bound, however, in 
justice, as well as gallantry, to take for granted, that this 
rather portentous mistake is, in some way, the result of ac- 
cident, and we have alluded to it, rather for the singularity 
of the exaggeration, than because we seriously suppose it 
to imply any proportional deficiency of information in the 
author. 

While at Washington, the Countess was presented by 
Madame Argaiz, the lady of the Spanish Minister, to Mr. 
Van Buren, then President of the United States, who seemed 
to have adopted for the occasion, a rather more elaborate 
costume than usual. His friends will easily recognise the 
well-known gallantry of the Sage of Lindenwold, in the 
cordiality with which he pressed the hand of his visiter up- 
on her introduction; and which she describes, as having 
been carried almost to excess. “Madame Argaiz, presented 
me to President Van Buren. The President's house is a 
pretty chateau, erected in the middle of an extensive garden, 
surrounded by walls and ditches. 1 was received in an 
apartment on the ground floor. On our arrival, a servant 
whom we found in the anti-chamber, introduced us into a 
large saloon, very plainly furnished. We there found the 
President, with several Senators and a number of ladies at- 
tired in the fashion of the period of the Empire, who were 
seated in a row looking at each other in silence. Presi- 
dent Van Buren is a very good looking old man ;—he 
wears his hair frizzled and powdered as white as snow ; 
has a — countenance, a knowing look, and a good-hu- 
moured, though rather jesuitical expression. His man- 
ners are "really quite easy : and this peasant’s son would pass 

very well in society for a gentleman born. In the effusion 
of his cordial hospitality, he squeezed my hand and shook my 
wrist with so much force, that I could scarcely avoid crying 
out.” She was also presented to Messrs. Clay, W ebster 
and Calhoun. The first she passes without remark : 

“Mr. Webster,” she says, “has a very good head, and reminded 
her of General Foy. Mr. Calhoun’s countenance resembles a book, 
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the covers of which, are firmly clasped together. His sunken eyes, 
pallid hue, and austere expression, seem to indicate, as the leading 
trait in his character, the caution of a Senator of Venice, rather than 
the frankness of an independent republican.” 


The Countess seems to have forgotten in writing this last 
character, that the device of the Italian politicians was volto 
sciolto, pensieri stretti ;—*“ secret thoughts under an open 
countenance.” On her visit to the Capitol, our lively, but 
not very accurate traveller, made some architectural discov- 
eries not less singular than the results of her researches into 
Mr. Van Buren’s head-dress and Mr. Calhoun’s physiog- 
nomy. 


“ After traversing several corridors and vestibules, we reached a 
vast rotunda, surrounded by large columns, separated from each 
other by spaces only equal to their diameters. T'his rotunda is di- 
vided into two semi-circles, one of which, is appropriated to the House 
of Representatives ; the other is reserved for the public. The view, 
as you enter, is imposing. Unhappily, the architect thought proper 
to run a collonade through the centre of the hall, provided with a 
balustrade for the public to lean upon. The voice of the speaker is 
lost in this labyrinth of pillars, so that very few persons are able to 
make themselves heard.” 


The remarks of the Countess on the geography of the 
State of New-York are not Jess novel and curious, 


“We followed the course of the Hudson from Jersey City to New 
Market (Newburg?) 1 was struck with wonder at the grandeur and 
magnificence of this river. Its clear and silver waters, fill a deep 
channel which they have dug through the rugged Alleghany moun- 
tains. The descent is easy and without rapids. The calm and ma- 
jestic flood often spreads itself over the country for miles around. At 
such places, when you are in the middle of the stream, you lose sight 
of the banks, and might think yourself out at sea, did not the perfumes 
from the land remind you where you are. Soon, however, the shore 
re-appears, and you discern with rapture, the splendid landscapes, 
the young woods, the boundless meadows, and at a distance, the 
beautiful river, wandering through them in graceful curves like a 
silver ribband.” 


It is not perhaps, singular, that our plain republican man- 
ners should have made an unpleasant impression upon the 
mind of an elegant Parisian Countess, As a specimen of 
her remarks upon this subject, we select a passage, which 
follows immediately the one just quoted. 


“ While I was seated on the deck of the steamer, leaning against 
the guard, and admiring all these beauties, I found myself surrounded, 
or rather assailed, by a crowd of women, who were contemplating, 
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with the highest admiration, a piece of embroidery in colors, which I 
happened to be holding in my hands. Alter gazing at it for some 
time, without looking at me or asking my permission, they lifted it 
from my lap, with as much indifference, as if my knees had been a 
work-table,—took up alternately, my wools, thimble and scissors, 
which they handled and examined, without bestowing the slightest 
attention upon the owner, until, finally, one of them ran away with 
the e mbroidery. I was about despatching my companion to see 
what had become of it, when she brought it back, after having shown 
it to her fellow-travellers in the cabin. Another group of women 
now appeared, and one of them, without any preamble, asked me if 
I was a French woman. On my answering in the affirmative, she 
replied: “ We never see any of your country women here: do they 
all resemble you? We like you very much.” She then went to 
look for her husband, and stationed him before me bolt upright, like 
a sentry at his postj—showing me to him as she would have done 
some strange bird. What do you think of these women of the West 
with their wild curiosity, their odd manners, their artless simplicity ? 
| must say, that I find a sort of old-fashioned cordiality about them, 
which is really quite delightful.” 


Our brilliant and piquant New-York belles will find it as 
difficult to know themse Ives in these “ wild women of the 
West,” as our Worcestor’s and Woodbridge’s, the Coun- 
tess’s Hudson, in his somewhat erratic course through the 
Alleghany mountains. Many of the Countess’s remarks 


upon the political institutions of this country, and the gen- 
eral aspect of society would afford nearly as fair a scope for 
criticism, as the passages which have been quoted; but with- 
out dwelling upon this part of the work, we hasten to ac- 
company our author to the Havana, where she is at home, 
and appears to much more advantage. It may be proper, 
however, to add, that the correctness of many of her obser- 
vations even upon her own island, has been much questioned 
by very intelligent writers for the Havana press: and we 
incline to the opinion, that so far as the statements given, 
rest exclusively upon her own authority, they are more val- 
uable for the elegance and vivacity of the style than for the 
strict accuracy of the substance. “The portions of the work 
which are most important, under, the latter point of view, 
are, in general, founded on materials furnished from authen- 
tic sources, and can easily be distinguished from the native 
product by the gravity of tone and ‘other internal evidence 
of substantial correctness. It is chiefly to these parts that 
we shall invite the reader’s attention,—beginning, however, 
with some pictures of the physical aspect of the island, and 
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of the state of society, which we probably owe to the pencil 
of the fair author. 

On the 25th of May, 1840, the Countess embarked at 
New-York, for Havana, and after a voyage of the usual 
length, the incidents of which, though not in themselves of 
much interest,—are described in a very graphic and amu- 
sing style,—came in sight of the coast of Cuba, in about the 
longitude of Matanzas. She dwells with enthusiasm, upon 
the beauty and softness of the tropical climate: 


“TI am perfectly delighted. Ever since the morning, I have been 
breathing this warm, voluptuous, tropical air. The sun, the stars, ap- 
pear to be larger and more brilliant, the heavens deeper and clearer. 
The clouds float about apparently just above our heads, reflecting all 
the colors of the rainbow, and the space in which they move, seems 
to sparkle with a sort of yellow lustre, as if it were powdered with 
gold dust. I weep sometimes like a child, and at others, I am wild 
with joy. How delightful it is, my dear daughter, to be able to as- 
sociate with the recollections of a happy infancy, and of those whom 
we loved at that enchanting season, the spectacle of a rich and varie- 
gated landscape! During the night, we have passed the Bahama 
banks, and are now quietly pursuing our way over the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Already we perceive the Pan of Matanzas, the highest of our 
mountains, and beyond it, the city of the same name, peopled by 
twelve thousand inhabitants, and surrounded by numerous sugar- 
plantations. At some distance, and nearer to the coast, 1 discover 
the village of Puerto Escondido, with its comical cottages thatched 
with palm leaves, and its groves of bananas. We are now in front 
of the city of Santa Cruz, which took its name from one of my an- 
cestors: the next is Jaruco, which gives their title to my family. We 
leave behind us, the dismantled castle of La Fuerza, and now we 
are before the Moro :—we turn to the left: a few fathoms more, and 
we enter the port of Havana.” 

The appearance of the city from the port is described 
with great correctness and spirit. 


“This is Havana, with its baleonies, awnings, and terraces: its 
pretty one-story citizen’s houses, with their broad portes cochéres and 
immense grated windows. Doors and windows are all open: the 
eye penetrates the whole interior of domestic life, from the flowers in 
the well-watered court to the daughter’s bed, with its white muslin 
curtains tied with rose-colored ribbands. Then come the aristocratic 
two story houses, surrounded by galleries, hung with green curtains. 
Among them is my father’s. As we advance, the balconies are filled 
with people who have come out to see and salute us. In the crowd, 
I perceive colored girls in muslin dresses, without shoes or stockings, 
carrying in their arms, infants as white as swans. Young ladies, 
pale and delicately formed, traverse lightly the long galleries, with 
their black hair falling in ringlets, and their thin, transparent robes 
floating in the breeze. Here is a baleony extending farther towards 
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the port, where every one is stretching out his arms and waving his 
handkerchief, as if he were anxious to be the first one seen. This is 
the residence of my uncle Count Montalvo. We pass along before 
the wharves, covered with a motley crowd of all colors, white, black 
and mixed: some drest in white pantaloons, white vests and large 
straw hats; some in a short pair of striped drawers, with a madras 
handkerchief, twisted round the head; others, in felt caps, with a red 
sash tied knowingly round the waist: all pressing, pushing and per- 
spiring. Here are barrels, boxes and baskets, tumbled together pell- 
mell on the gai, or piled on carts to be drawn to the ware-houses. 
They are all full of coffee, sugar, cocoa, vanilla, camphor or indigo. 
In the midst of the whole, the merry blacks are shouting and singing 
at the top of their voices,—for they never work without the accom- 
paniment ofa regular song. Every thing is in motion, and the trans- 
parency of the air seems to give more clearness to sounds, as well as 
more brilliancy to the light.” 


The port of Havana is one of the best in the world. It 
has a very narrow entrance, but spreads immediately into a 
vast basin, embrac ing the whole city, and large enough to 
hold a thousand ships’ of war. To make the entrance still 
narrower, two ships have been sunk in the passage. On the 
point at the left of this defile, stands the Moro Castle, and a 
little beyond on the same side, a much more extensive and 
important work, called the Cabanas, which the Countess 
does not mention. On the point opposite the Moro, stands 
another fort called the Punta. There is a fourth work on 
the same side upon a height overlooking the city, and a fifth 
at the bottom of the harbor. All these defences, excepting 
the Moro, have been constructed since the English took the 
city in 1762. Itis now as well secured, as it probably could 
be, against an attack from the harbor, but could still be as- 
sailed with effect, in the same way in which the Freneh suc- 
ceeded against Algiers, by landing a sufficient force in the 
rear. The Countess has singularly misrepresented the cir- 
cumstances of the taking of the city by the English. She 
describes them as entering the harbor at mid- day and seiz- 
ing upon the city by surprise, while the inhabitants were 
enjoying their szesta. In reality, the siege was one of the 
most bloody and obstinate on record ; but we have no room 
here for particulars. 

The Countess is received with great cordiality by her 
family connexions, and particularly, “her uncle Count Mon- 
talvo, who takes her home with him. The description of 
his honse will give an idea of the best class of dwellings: 


“ The house of my uncle is very large. It encloses a square court 
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round which, runs a broad ga!lery, secured from the weather by cur- 
tains. This gallery is used as the dining-reom for the greater tresh- 
ness of the air, and because the family is so large, that it would be 
difficult to make the necessary arrangements in any of the rooms. 
The ordinary repast has the appearance of an entertainment, and 
when a few guests are invited, the dinner often costs three or four 
thousand dollars. The wealthy families employ French cooks, and 
combine upon their tables, all the Parisian refinements, with the sim- 
pler luxuries belonging to their own climate. Fruits and vegetables 
are, in general, preferred to meats. I can hardly tell you with how 
much pleasure | feasted, after so leng an interval, upon our delicate 
and downy caimitos,—our delicious zapotillos, our mameyes, which 
the native inhabitants of the island supposed to be the food of the 
blessed in a better world, and our mamones, which seem to combine 
in their taste, all the perfumes of the garden of Eden. One day, 
while I was enjoying these dainties, my aunt offered me a — 
de volaclle, which, | assure you, I declined without hesitation. Large 
as it is, the house will hardly contain the family and servants. There 
are ten children, as many grand-children, and more than a hundred 
blacks in attendance at the house. My aunt treats them with the 
greatest indulgence, so that, excepting at meal-times, you may see 
the women stretched upon their straw-mats, in all quarters, singing, 
talking and combing each other’s hair, Every evening, since | ar- 
rived, there has been a brilliant party at my uncle’s house. The men 
walk about the long galleries, which are lighted with wax candles, 
or crystal lustres, hung from the ceiling,—smoking and talking on 
business or gallantry! The ladies, seated in a circle in their arm- 
chairs, fan themselves most industriously, although the sea-breeze 
sweeps through the open balconies with such force as to shake the 
doors and windows. At the first stroke of the evening bell called the 
Angelus, conversation ceases: every one rises and repeats a prayer : 
the members of the family kiss each other: the children go to their 
parents and receive their blessing: after which, all resume their 
seats and the conversation is renewed.” 


In the arrangements of an Havana household, the indis- 
pensable volante is not to be overlooked. This is the only 
carriage used in the city, and is commonly placed on one 
side of the porte-cochére. It isa sort of cabriolet, with a 
low body and two immense wheels, drawn by a single horse, 
or more commonly mule, and driven by a colored postilion, 
who is attired in a rich parti-colored livery with jack-boots, 
The extraordinary size of the wheels, the length of the shafts, 
and the singular costume of the postilion, give the whole 
equipage a very odd appearance. Every family in easy cir- 
cumstances keeps at Jeast one, and every large family several 
of these vehicles, which stand all day in the court ready for 
use. The volante has a curtain in front, which, when drawn, 
protects with its folds—according to the Countess—the cou- 
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ple within, who may wish to avoid observation. She does 
not seem to recollect, that the etiquette of the place strictly 
prohibits a lady from driving in her volante with any gen- 
tleman, excepting a near family connexion. At six o’clock 
the volantes are all in requisition for the promenade. The 
ladies, with their hair fully dressed and ornamented with 
natural flowers,—the gentlemen in dress coats and white 
under clothes,—all perfectly neat and fresh, set forth,—each 
in his or her carriage,—for the Paseo Tacon. Returning 
from the promenade, they drive to the Plaza de Armas,—a 
public square in front of the Governor’s palace,—where a 

band of music plays an hour or two every evening. The 
imposing architecture of the buildings that surround this 
square, including the palaces of the Governor and Inten- 
dant,—the enclosure, planted with orange trees and a variety 
of other tropical plants, in the centre,—the splendor of the 
lights,—the crowd of carriages and well-dressed people,—all 
set off to the best advantage by the transparent clearness of 
a tropical sky, and the accompaniment of a first-rate band of 
music,—render this altogether a very brilliant scene. Ladies 
commonly make their purchases at this time of the day,— 
stopping in their volantes at the doors of the shops, from 
which the articles they wish to examine are brought to them 
by the shopmen. No lady at the Havana ever enters a shop 
to make a purchase, or appears on foot in the streets. The 
latter restriction is almost a necessary result of the condition 
of the streets, which are generally narrow, without side- 
walks and filled up with carriages, and in wet weather nearly ° 
impassable. 

In addition to various passages respecting them, scattered 
through other parts of the work, the women of the Havana 
are made the subject of an entire letter,—addressed, rather 
inappropriately, perhaps, to one, who seems rather to emulate 
the attributes of the other sex, and is here qualified as George 
Sand. It is hardly necessary to add, that this is the assumed 
name of a somewhat notorious French novel-writer, properly 
called Madame Dudevant : 


“The Havana lady,” says the Countess, “is of the middle height 
and slender, but elegantly formed. Her hands and feet are as small 
and delicate as those ofa child. She wears the finest satin slippers 
with scarcely any soles, which, luckily, are never destined to touch 
the street. They attach great importance to this article of dress, and, 
I assure you, were not a little scandalized at finding in one of my 
trunks a pair of morocco shoes! ‘Jesus Maria!’ exclaimed my aunt, 
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‘what can this mean? Morocco shoes for an Havana foot!!! The 
Havana lady’s foot is, in fact, a sort of lusus nature,—having nearly 
the smallness, without the deformity, of the famous golden lilies of 
China. Her finely-formed and voluptuous head turns gracefully up- 
on the taper neck. The waist is slender, but never compressed by 
corsets, so that it retains all its natural proportions. The constant 
warmth of the atmosphere preserves the suppleness of the limbs, and 
gives a velvet so{tness to the skin, which seems to radiate through 
the generally pale cheek,—a sort of subdued glow like that which is 
seen in the female faces of Titian. Her languid movements, slow 
step, and gentle tones, contrast sometimes singularly enough with 
the expressive glances that shoot from her long black eyes. She ne- 
ver sees the sun, except when she travels ; and never goes out of the 
house in the day-time, or on foot. She employs her morning in nee- 
dle-work: and during the heat of the day bathes or reposes in her 
butaca, (arm-chair.) At nightfall, the graceful sylph, in her white 
robe and natural flowers, enters her volante and drives to the shops 
or the promenade. In travelling, however, she shows no want of re- 
solution, but boldly encounters the sun without hat or umbrella. The 
Havana ladies are extravagantly fond of dancing, and will pass 
whole nights in enjoying this amusement, until they actually faint 
from exhaustion. he leader of the orchestra on these occasions, 
and principal master of the revels,—the Straus of the Havana,—is 
the elegant negro Placido. He composes the airs himself, and no- 
thing can be more original than his compositions, unless it be his cos- 
tume, which is precisely that of the year 1798 in France. He wears 
a swallow-tail coat, valine small-clothes tied at the knees with rib- 
bands, silk stockings, and kid shoes with pink roses, and lace ruffles 
over his hands and breast.” 


This elegantly attired gentleman, is the same who figured 
as one of the leaders in the late conspiracy, and was recently 
executed at the Havana. He seems to have been a person 
of superior talent, and composed poetry as well as music. 
We have seen a sonnet which he wrote after being commit- 
ted to prison. 


“The dress of the Havana ladies, though simple, is very expen- 
sive. They wear in the morning a loose muslin robe, and, in the 
evening, another of the same stuff, but made with short sleeves, and 
very low in the neck. They put nothing on their heads but a simple 
natural flower. Their linen is the finest cambric, trimmed with lace, 
and they change it several times in the day. Their muslin dresses, 
which are all embroidered and trimmed with lace, are worn only till 
they require washing, and are then given to the servants. An Ha- 
vana lady wears no other than silk stockings, and these must be quite 
new: after putting them on once she throws them aside. Her little 
shoes are changed with the same frequency. She never wears a 
dress twice to a ball: she would rather not go than appear a second 
time in the same costume, although of the richest kind and imported 
at great expense from Paris. Her bed linen, like all the rest, is of 
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the finest cambric ; and great was my surprise, when I was presented 
for the first time with a cambric towel, trimmed with lace, and starch- 
ed. The bedsteads are of iron, with sacking bottoms, covered with 
damask. In compliment to my European habits, my aunt has provi- 
ded me with a little mattrass about as thick as a wafer, covered with 
blue damask. The pillows are of the same material: the pillow cov- 
ers and curtains are of muslin, richly embroidered, trimmed with lace, 
and tied with blue ribbands: the upper sheet, which is the only co- 
verlet ever used, is always trimmed with lace. Imagine what, by the 
side of all this, must have been the effect of my plain Holland che- 
mises, and thread stockings, to say nothing more of that last and 
worst of all errors in costume, morocco shoes !!!” 


In this picture, we see little more than a reflexion, under 
some modifications, of the fashionable life of Europe. It is, 
perhaps, not unnatural that our fair Countess, fresh from the 
Fauxbourg St. Germains and the Académie de Musique, 
with all her aristocratic prejudices and habits about her, 
should be perfectly enchanted with every thing she sees, and 
should consider these little Havana beauties, with their Chi- 
nese feet, satin slippers and Brussels lace towels, as real 
fairies in comparison with our “wild women of the West.” 
For ourselves, without engaging in a controversy with her 
upon this question, which we may safely leave to the reader’s 
decision, we proceed to offer a few comments upon the vege- 
table wealth of the island of Cuba, which probably excels 
that of any other part of the world. No stronger proof can 
be found of the paramount influence of political institutions 
in determining the condition of communities, than the fact 
that the comparatively unproductive territory of the United 
States should have been, from its first settlement, the great 
receptacle of the emigration from Europe, and have advanced 
in population and wealth with a rapidity never known be- 
fore,—while Cuba, which was settled a century earlier, has 
remained stagnant and uninhabited for three hundred years, 
and even now, when it is in a state of more rapid progress, 
has received its impulse chiefly from its vicinity to our coun- 
try. Enjoying a perpetual summer, combined with a luxu- 
riance and variety of vegetation, hardly paralleled in any 
other region,—pouring forth, at the slightest touch of culti- 
vation, two or three crops in a season of the most delicious 
and nutritive products,—oranges, pine-apples, plantains, ba- 
nanas, cocoa, coffee, sugar, maize and tobacco,—not to men- 
tion a great number of others, whose very names are scarcely 
known abroad,—this favoured land wants nothing but men 
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to turn its advantages to account, and enjoy their results, to 
be acknowledged as the garden of the world. At present, 
with a geographical extent about equal to that of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and a capacity for production beyond all 
comparison superior, it supports about half a million of white 
inhabitants, and about as many more of the colored race,— 
the greater part of them employed in cultivating sugar, cof- 
fee and tobacco for foreign markets, while the maize, the 
banana and the orange, which would sustain, with moderate 
labor, in abundance and luxury, a native population of al- 
most any density, are cultivated only in subordination to 
those we have mentioned, and especially sugar, which, ne- 
vertheless, yields, of late, but scanty profits. 

The Countess’ two letters on the botany and agriculture 
of the island, contain some errors hardly less amusing than 
those which we have pointed out in the account of the Uni- 
ted States, and which exhibit, like them, an apparent absence 
of the organ of number. Thus, she attributes to Baron 
Humboldt the statement, that the island, in its greatest 
breadth, is thirty-seven degrees, or about 2700 miles wide. 
In the same passage, she states the length at 227 leagues, or 
about 700 miles, so that it would be, according to her calcu- 
lation, a good deal broader than it is long. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that she has confounded the degree of latitude 
with the breadth of the island. In general, however, these 
two letters appear to be founded on good materials, furnish- 
ed, no doubt, by her family connexions, who are large culti- 
vators, and are very interesting. We select a few passages 
as specimens. A satisfactory work on the botany of this 
magnificent island, would be a most valuable acquisition to 
the science. How far the deficiency in this respect may 
have been supplied by the extensive, and, as we understand, 
splendidly executed work on the natural history of Cuba, 
which has been undertaken by Don Ramon de la Sagra 
since his return to Europe, and which he is now publishing 
at Paris, we are not informed. 

The product of a sugar plantation is stated, from calcula- 
tions published by the Patriotic Society, at about fifteen per 
cent. on the capital invested. 'The wood employed in these 
establishments is cut indiscriminately in the most convenient 
forest, without regard to the wants of the future ; and, if the 
same system should be acted on hereafter, the island will 
gradualiy be stripped of all its timber. It is calculated that 
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the caballerias (two acres each) of woodland regularly cut, 
would maintain a perpetual supply for a plantation of the 
usual extent. A forest of this size, five or six leagues from 
Havana, would give an annual revenue of about fifty dollars 
per day, or $18,250 a year, which, deducting expenses at 
$8,500, leaves a net profit of $9,750 upon a capital of $12,000. 
The culture of the orange tree might be made still more 
productive. The growth of the native orange tree is very 
rapid. Three years after the seed is deposited, the tree is 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and the fourth year it produces a 
hundred oranges. At ten years of age it bears from three to 
four thousand ; and as the fruit remains a long time upon 
the tree, the blossoms of the next crop are seen by the side 
of the ripe product of the last. In its perfect state, the tree 
exhibits at the same time its rich deep green foliage, its per- 
fumed flowers, and its glowing, golden fruit »—affording alto- 
gether the most splendid spectacle in the ‘whole vegetable 
world. It shouid, however, be engrafted with the “China 
variety, which is the mostdelicate of all, and comes to still 
higher perfection in Cuba. ‘This retards the growth two or 
three years. The trees are planted at twenty paces distance 
from each other. A caballeria contains about 3,800, each 
bearing, on an average, 1500 fruits, which, at the usual rate 
of four dollars the thousand, give a gross product of $20,860, 
and, deducting for expenses about $3,000, a net profit of 
$19,800, upon a capital of less than $25,000. This mine of 
wealth is almost entirely unexplored. The trees are planted 
in great numbers, on most of the coffee and sugar estates, as 
borders to the avenues and lines of division ; but the plant- 
ers do not even take the trouble to gather the fruit. The 
pine-apple, perhaps the most highly-flavored of all fruits, 
might be turned to much greater account than it is now, by 
employing the fibres of the leaf in the manufacture of cloth. 
They have the strength of flax and the softness and brillian- 
cy of silk. We have ourselves seen cloth, made of this arti- 
cle, fully equal in delicacy, and superior ‘in brillianey, soft- 
ness and beauty to the finest cambric. This fruit is so 
abundant in Cuba, that the best sell in the market at a cent 
a piece. In this favored region, the potato reaches so large 
a size, that one will nourish a man for twenty-four hours. 
But the plantain, or banana, is the most important of the 
vegetable products of the island, as it furnishes the principal 
food of the colored population. Itis eaten raw or in yarious 
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forms of preparation ; and is, at once, highly nutritious and 
exceedingly agreeable to the palate, so that the slaves in Cu- 
ba make their ordinary food of one of the greatest dainties 
that can be eaten, which they are allowed at discretion. The 
tree that produces this precious article is an annual one. It 
rises to the height of eight or ten feet, where it throws off a 
cluster of immense leaves, five or six feet long, by two or 
three broad, and among them a single bunch of fifty or sixty 
fruits. We are surprised to find the Countess stating that 
the banana produces a “multitude of bunches.” It is per- 
fectly well known to all, who have ever seen it, that each 
plant bears only one. ‘The plant dies at the end of the year, 
and the next year another springs up from the root. The 
Countess states that there are two kinds of this fruit, the 
male and the female ; and that the latter is the finest and 
most abundant. This is her method of telling us that the 
plant is of the dioecious order: the fruits are, of course, 
found only on the female tree. The different qualities, to 
which she alludes, belong to the different varieties of the 
plant,—the two principal of which, musa paradisiaca and 
musa sapientium, are called in English plantain and ba- 
nana. ‘The fruit of the latter is of smaller size and greater 
delicacy than that of the other, and is probably the one de- 
scribed by the Countess as the female. 

Rice is pretty extensively used in Cuba, but above half 
the quantity consumed is imported from this country. Coffee, 
which was at one time the most important product of the 
island, is now less profitable, and is said to afford only four 
per cent. on the capital invested, even on the best adminis- 
tered estates. If not the most productive, the coffee planta- 
tions are by far the most beautiful of any, and form the great 
ornaments of the interior of the island. Indeed, an exten- 
sive and well-managed coffee estate, with its long avenues 
and enclosures of palm and orange trees, its innumerable 
lines of coffee plants, overshadowed by intervening bananas 
and interspersed with groups of the various other useful and 
ornamental trees, that are found in such boundless profusion 
on the island, the whole blooming in the rich luxuriance of 
perennial vegetation, —seems to verify the visions of an earth- 
ly paradise. ‘The seed of the coffee-plant comes up in about 
six weeks after it is deposited : at two years old the plant is 
cut down to the height of four or five feet. ‘The Countess 
states that the Arabs permit it to reach twenty-five or thirty 
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feet, and thus greatly increase the quantity of the product 
without injuring the quality. She also states that the supe- 
rior quality of the Mocha coffee is owing, in part, to the fact, 
that the Arabs permit the grain to ripen fully on the tree, 
when it falls, upon the tree being shaken; while in Cuba, 
the negroes gather it by hand, and include, of course, a good 
deal that is not fully mature. The cofiee-tree requires to be 
protected from the sun, and it is for this purpose that rows of 
banana, or some other tree of larger growth and thick foliage, 
are planted between those of the coffee. 

The cacao, or chocolate tree, is another of the vegetable 
treasures of Cuba. The mode of planting it is singular. 
Three grains are placed in holes about half a foot apart, and 
left with only a slight covering of leaves to protect them 
from the birds: the germs that spring from them are drawn 
together by a sort of natural attraction, and combine into 
one tree. At four or five years old it produces the first crop, 
and bears afterwards two crops every year. It is so produc- 
tive, that every inch of the bark is covered with pods, even 
to the parts of the root from which the earth has been acci- 
dentally washed away. This being the case, it would be 
rather singular if, as the Countess states, ten thousand trees 
produced -only a hundred and fifty pounds. 'This is doubt- 
less one of her arithmetical illusions, but we have not at 
hand the means of rectifying it with precision. Maize ap- 
pears to be native to the island, the name being found in the 
language of the aboriginal inhabitants. It is said to have 
been introduced into Mexico by the Toltec race in the se- 
venth century, and to have spread itself thence over a great 
part of the continent, where it was the great staff of life, and 
was looked upon with a sort of religious veneration. At 
the festival of the god of war in Mexico, the priests made 
an image of the idol out of the flour of maize, kneaded with 
the blood of the human victims who had been sacrificed. 
This was afterwards broken into pieces, and distributed 

among the people, who ate it with great veneration, saying 
that they were eating the flesh and bones of the god. This 
singular ceremony has been thought to bear some analogy 
to the rite of the Eucharist, as understood in the Catholic 
form of Christianity ; and Acosta—one of the Spanish wri- 
ters on Mexico—describes it as a “communion, which the 
Devil himself ordained in Mexico to counterfeit the Holy 
Sacrament.” 'This was also, as is well known, the account 
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given by the missionaries in India, of the resemblance which 
they found between the religious ceremonies of some of the 
Asiatic nations and those of the Catholic church. 

We could fill a volume with comments on the botany of 
Cuba, but must leave the subject, after saying a few words 
upon the “fragrant weed,” for which, as well as for the maize, 
the potato, and the cacao, the European world is indebted 
immediately to this island. Cuba seems to have been the 
native soil of the ¢obacco plant, and is still the one in which 
the culture is carried to the greatest perfection. ‘The name, 
tobaco, is said to have been that of the pipe, used by the na- 
tives to inhale the smoke, which was a small tube with two 
branches intended to enter the nostrils. The smoke was 
thus received through three openings at the same time, until 
the smoker was fairly overpowered by the excess of his en- 
joyment, and fainted, upon which he was carried to bed by 
his wives. “I cannot imagine,” says the Alcalde Oveido, 
who gives the account, “ what sort of pleasure a Christian 

can take in making a brute beast of himself, but some of our 
people have already begun to imitate the natives, although, 
to do them justice, they say that it is only to get relief in 
cases of pain and illness.” It is apparent that the Alcalde 
was no smoker, and as that happens to be our own case, we 
shall, perhaps, be excused by those, who are in the same 
condition, for the remark, that the sort of enthusiasm with 
which the enlightened nations of Christendom imitated these 
poor savages in the use of this nauseous weed, is one of the 
strongest proofs of the good old orthodox doctrine of the 
natural proneness of the human heart to evil, that could well 
be found. “It is more difficult,” says Madame de Stael, “for 
a good book to cross the Rhine, than for an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men.” ‘The Asiatic nations, after three cen- 
turies of intercourse with Christendom, are as ignorant of 
most of our arts and sciences, as they were at first: but no 
sooner was this plant, nauseous as it 1s to every one in all its 
forms on first acquaintance, found to be in use among a race 
of savages on a remote island, than it makes the tour of the 
globe with the rapidity of a flash of lightning. It must be 
owned, however, that there was, at first, a good deal of op- 
position from principalities and powers. King James’ coun- 
ter-blast is familiar to all. In Persia, the first introduction 
of the article was by a caravan of forty camels, all laden 
with it. Unluckily, the merchants who accompanied them, 
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having neglected to furnish the court-favorite of the day, 
Mehemet Ali Bey, with the usual gratuity in advance, were 
not only not permitted to sell their goods, but were severely 
punished in the usual summary forms of Oriental justice : 
the enraged vizier having first ordered their ears to be cut 
off,—then their noses, as one of the peccant party, to be slit, 
and, finally, their tobacco to be taken from them, put into a 
great hole, excavated for the purpose, in the shape of the 
bowl of a pipe, and there set on fire and allowed to burn up, 
that all might know, by their own experience, the true na- 
ture of this, as our plain-spoken Countess does not hesitate 
to describe it, most villainous of all smells. 

The condition of the slaves in Cuba is one of the most 
important particulars in the present state of the island. They 
were first introduced, as is well known, at the suggestion of 
the celebrated Las Casas, to take the place of the natives. 
This is, perhaps, the strongest instance on record, of the in- 
sensibility to collateral mischievous consequences, of which 
we see more or less in almost all projects of reform, and, 
amongst others, in the present schemes for abolishing this 
very traffic, and emancipating its victims. 'They were, at 
first, introduced in very small numbers, under special licenses 
from the government ; and mostly for the purpose of being 
employed as laborers in the mines, for account of the king. 
During the seventeenth century, the introduction of blacks 
entirely ceased, and it was not until the close of the war of 
the Spanish succession, in 1713, that the trade was under- 
taken on an extensive scale. At this time the English 
purchased of Spain a monopoly of the trade with the Span- 
ish colonies, and carried it on with so much activity, that, 
when the island was restored to Spain after the peace of 
1763, the number of slaves was estimated at 60,000 ;—in 
1791, it had increased to 133,559 ;—in 1827, to 311,051 ;— 
in 1832, to 500,000 ;—and, according to the enumeration of 
last year, it now stands at 700,000, including colored persons 
of all descriptions. In the year 1817, the Spanish govern- 
ment bound itself, by a treaty with Great Britain, to discon- 
tinue the trade, and afterwards granted to the cruisers of 
that power permission to search Spanish vessels, and cap- 
ture such as were found to be engaged in it. But this 
treaty has never been carried into effect, as is sufficiently 
apparent from the immense increase in the number of 
blacks, since it was concluded. In fact, the local governors, 
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with the single exception of Gen. Valdez, have all connived 
at the contraband trade, and received a regular payment of 
half an ounce ($8) for every slave that has been introduced. 
The annual importation, of late years, has been variously 
estimated at from twenty to sixty thousand,—the latter is 
the calculation of Sir F. Buxton, but the former is probably 
much nearer the truth. ‘The trade suffered a temporary 
check during the government of Valdez, who refused to re- 
ceive the annual payment, and did what he could to enforce 
the treaty. He remained in office, however, but a year; 
and on the arrival of his successor, the present Captain- 
General, O’Donnell, the former system of connivance was 
restored. The British government have recently solicited 
the removal of O’Donnell, but, as yet, without effect. 

The condition of the slaves in Cuba, so far as it is deter- 
mined by legal regulations and the habits of the Spanish 
planters, is probably better than it is in most other slave- 
holding countries, excepting, perhaps, our own Southern 
States. ‘The Spanish slave code is more humane than that 
of any other European nation, and the deportment of the 
* Spanish master towards his slaves is of a patriarchal char- 
acter. By the royal decree of May 31, 1789, the master 
is required to supply the slave with sufficient food,—to 
treat him well,—to afford him some elementary instruc- 
tion,—to take care of him when he is old or disabled,— 
and to support his wife and children, even though they 
should have been emancipated. It does not appear, that 
he is prohibited from separating families: this was done 
by the French slave code, which, in this respect, set an 
example that ought to be followed in every slave-holding 
country. The slave can be kept at work in Cuba only from 
sunrise till sunset, with an interval for repose at noon of 
two hours. Ifthe law be not observed in these respects, the 
slave may complain to an officer, designated as the pro- 
tector of the slaves, who investigates the case, and if the 
complaint be well-founded, compels the master to sell the 
slave to another person. Corporal punishment, except in 
certain extreme cases, is prohibited. In addition to these 
securities for his personal rights, the slave has a right of 
property in his own earnings, and if the master attempt to 
deprive him of them, can compel restitution. He has also 
the still more important right of requiring his master to give 
him his liberty, on payment of the sum at which he is 
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valued, either at once, or by instalments of at least fifty dol- 
lars each. In the latter case, he is at liberty, after the pay- 
ment of the first instalment, to leave his master’s house, and 
employ himself as he may think proper, on paying to his 
master a fair interest upon his estimated value. By the 
French Code Noir, the slave was not permitted to hold pro- 
perty. It isnot very common for the slaves to take advan- 
tage of the privilege of purchasing their liberty, and those 
who do generally repent of it. Some years ago, says Ma- 
dame Merlin, two sons of an African chief were brought to 
the island by a Portuguese slave-trader, and sold. Not long 
after, an embassy arrived from the Lucurni—or, as the 
Countess, with her usual accuracy, writes it—Culurnt tribe ; 
tatooed and dressed in colored plumes in the highest African 
fashion, and solicited, in the name of the chief, the release of 
his sons. This was readily granted by the governor, but 
the young princes refused to leave Cuba, declaring that they 
were more comfortably situated than they had ever been at 
home. It would seem, from this result, that a slave in the 
Spanish colonies is better off than a prince in Africa. 

The order of the day on a Spanish plantation, in the island * 
of Cuba, is nearly as follows: at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
the slaves are summoned by the overseer, and, after the roll 
has been called, are marched off, under the direction of the 
drivers, to their work. At 8 o’clock, their breakfast, which 
consists of meat and vegetables, is carried to them in the 
field. At half-past 11, they return to the house, and are al- 
lowed two hours for dinner and repose. At this time they 
are supplied with a ration of cooked meat and bananas,—a- 
jonjoli (a sort of pepper) and zambumlia, (fermented cane 
juice,) at discretion, At 2 o’clock, they are summoned by a 
bell to return to the field, and work till 6, when, at the sound 
of the Angelus, they again repair to the house. They are 
then assembled for evening prayer, which they offer kneel- 
ing, and afterwards go to their quarters, where they sup and 
pass the night. During the grinding season, on the sugar 
estates, their work is more severe; but they are then allow- 
ed greater liberties and better fare than usual, so that they 
generally consider it as a sort of holiday. 

If we compare the treatment here described, in connexion 
with the securities for personal rights adverted to before, 
with the condition of a large proportion of the laboring class 
in England, we shall, perhaps, conclude, that, for practical 
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purposes, the British government would be better employed 
in reforming acknowledged and crying abuses at home, than 
in attempting to bring about the abolition of slavery in Cu- 
ba. Even the efforts to induce the Spanish and Portuguese 
government to discontinue the trade, though apparently suc- 
cessful, have, thus far, effected very little positive good, and 
are even supposed by many, to have aggravated the evil. It 
is calculated by the highest English authorities, including Sir 
J. Burton, that the extent of the trade has not been dimin- 
ished ; while the restrictions under which it is now carried 
on, render it much more dangerous to life and health than it 
was before. The high rate of mortality among the blacks in 
Cuba, which is stated by Saco at ten per cent., is attributed, 
in a great degree, to the sufferings and privations of the pas- 
sage. In general, it is, perhaps, more prudent for govern- 
ments, as it is for individuals, to content themselves with 
managing the affairs that are regularly committed to them, 
and for the conduct of which, they are responsible. In at- 
tempting to regulate matters, which are foreign to their own 
jurisdiction, and with which they are, of course, imperfectly 
acquainted, they are in great danger, even when inspired by 
the best possible intentions, of doing more harm than good. 
There is a long and very interesting letter, addressed to 
the Viscount de Chateaubriand, upon the life of Las Casas, 
of which, if our limits permitted, we would gladly insert an 
abstract; but we must pass over this, and a number of other 
interesting topics, in order to devote the space, which we 
have left, to the history and political relations of the island. 
The history of Cuba presents but few important events, 
or great names. Velasquez was the most remarkable among 
the settlers, and early magistrates of the island. 'The Coun- 
tess is disposed to make the most of him, as a sort of hero, 
and seems to think, that his reputation has been sacrificed to 
that of his quondam Secretary, Cortez. He appears, in fact, 
to have been a judicious and successful administrator of the 
island, but he failed in conciliating the natives, who dwindled 
away to nothing and disappeared from the earth under his 
government. His treatment of the chief Hatney, whom he 
burned alive for no other crime than defending the integrity 
of his own dominion against a piratical invader, and his re- 
lations with Cortez are anything but creditable to him. In 
the year 1812, a foreigner who was passing through one of 
the most solitary streets in Santiago,—a city on the South 
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side of the island,--remarked, among the stones composing 
the pavement, one that was covered with armorial bearings 
and a long inscription. On clearing off the dust, they were 
found to be the arms and epitaph of Velasquez. ‘The latter 
is pronounced by Madame Merlin to be “great, like the 
whole life of these heroic men.” Unfortunately, it is, at least, 

as she gives it, a very inelegant specimen of Latinity. It is 

as follows: “ Hic jacet nobilissimus ac magnificentissimus 

Daminus Didacus Velasquez, insularum Yucatani Preses, 

qui propriis sumptibus hauc insulam debellavit, ac pacificavit 

eam, summo opere relevarit, dc PROPRIS SUMPTIBUS DEBELLA- 

vit in honorem et gloriam Dei omnipotenter ac sui regis. Mi- 

gravit in anno a Domini, M.DX XII.” 

It is obvious that the repetition of the words in capitals is 
erroneous, but whether the error is in the Countess, the wri- 
ter of the epitaph, or the engraver, we cannot undertake to 
say. Perhaps the stone may have been thrown aside by the 
sculptor on account of this error, and is now employed for 
the purpose for which it was originally intended. When 
the constitution was proclaimed, for a few days in Cuba, 
this stone was dug out of the pavement, where it had lain 
perdue for centuries, and inaugurated, as the phrase then 
was, as the piedra de la constitucion, or rock of the constitu- 
tion. When the brief constitutional interlude was over, the 
stone sunk back into its old position, and remains there to the 
present day. 

Another name, of greater importance, though somewhat 
less familiarly known abroad, and which belongs to the re- 
cent history of the island, is that of Don Francisco de Aranjo. 
The sketch of his life and character, given by Madame Mer- 
lin,—for the materials of which she was, no doubt, indebted 
to her uncle, Count Montalvo,—is the most interesting pas- 
sage in her three volumes; and if they contained no other 
valuable information to redeem their numerous inaccuracies, 
we should still feel ourselves under great obligations to her, 
as having, for the first time, brought distinctly to the notice 
of the reading public, one of the ne!‘ . and purest charac- 
ters of the last generation. We h Count Montalvo, 
who was his intimate friend, and | v-laborer for the 

improvement of the island, wil! ti : world with a com- 
plete biography of this excellent pe-s0n, accompanied by a 
collection of, or selection from, his writings. In the mean- 
while, we take pleasure in transferring to our pages, the 
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most important particulars given in the sketch of Madame 
Merlin. 

“If,” says the Countess, “the germ of civilization was 
planted in Cuba by Velasquez, its recent progress and de- 
velopment are chiefly due to one of milder glory, and too 
little known in Europe; one, who may be cited as a model 
of the humane and peaceful virtues,—Don Francisco de 
Aranjo.” He was born at the Havana, of noble parents, on 
the 22d of May, 1765. Nature had cast his soul in the same 
mould with those of Fénélon, Malesherbes and Las Casas. 
With a wider field for the display of his powers, he would 
have equalled, or eclipsed, the reputation of these celebrated 
ornaments of our race. His talents were exhibited at a ve- 
ry early age. He was left an orphan at fourteen, and is said 
to have administered the family estate, which was consider- 
able, at that time of life, with all the discretion and ability 
that belong to complete maturity. In 1787 he went to Spain, 
and, at the age of two and twenty, was admitted as an advo- 
cate before the Council of State. He was employed by the 
Municipality of the Havana as their agent at Madrid, and 
directed his whole activity to the reform of the abuses which 
then prevailed in the administration of the island, and to the 
improvement of its condition, A vicious colonial system, 
and a long course of neglect, had reduced the industry of 
Cuba to a state of entire torpidity. The population was 
only 173,600 : the annual export of sugar, then as now the 
great staple, was about 50,000 boxes: the revenue was in- 
adequate to the expenses of the government, and left a defi- 
cit which was covered by drafts on Mexico. Aranjo is the 
person who raised the island from this condition to the com- 
paratively flourishing and prosperous state in which we now 
see it. It had been stocked with blacks, as has been already 
remarked, by the British. Aware that no advantage would 
result to the cause of humanity from the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves, and that their labor was all-important 
to the cultivation of the island, he made no attempt to change 
their position, but recommended with energy the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade for the future. His voice was ur- 
gently though discreetly raised in favor of this great reform, 
twenty years before the British Parliament could be made 
to understand its propriety: and, at about the same time, 
when the framers of the Federal Constitution availed them- 
selves of the first moment of independent activity, to pro- 
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vide by a prospective clause for its abolition twenty years 
afterwards : he suggested, at this early period, the introduc- 
tion of white laborers, to take the place of the slaves. About 
this time, he published at Madrid a valuable essay on the 
agriculture of Cuba, which attracted the attention of the go- 
vernment, and procured for the Havana several commercial 
privileges of great importance. Cotton, indigo, coffee and 
ardent spirits, were exempted from duties for ten years: the 
exportation of agricultural products, and the importation of 
all sorts of machinery, were allowed free of duty. These 
privileges, some of which have since been withdrawn, were 
the original germs of the commercial prosperity of the 
island. He also procured the establishment of the Junta de 
Fomento, or “ Association for Improvement,” of the “Cham- 
ber of Commerce,” and of a commission to visit foreign 
countries in Europe and America, for the purpose of collect- 
ing information that might be usetul to the industry of the 
island. 
Count Montalvo, who had been appointed President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Aranjo himself, who was 
the Secretary, were also employed upon this commission of 
scientific discovery. Aranjo was then twenty-nine years of 
age. The commissioners proceeded on their voyage, in 
company with several persons expert in agriculture and me- 
chanics, and executed their task with entire success. Among 
other results of their researches, was the introduction of a 
‘new variety of the sugar-cane from Taiti. On their return, 
in 1795, Aranjo published an account of their travels, under 
the title of Relacion del Viage que hij6 el Senor de Aranjo 
con el Conde de Casa Montulvo,—(Account of Travels by 
Senor de Aranjo and the Count de Montalvo.) The new 
methods which the travellers brought home with them,— 
their important observations on what they had seen abroad, 
and the influence of the skilful men, who were induced by 
their invitation to come and settle on the island, gave a new 
impulse to its prosperity. It was then, fortunately, under 
the government of a person, whose name is dear to humani- 
ty on other accounts than that of his own services, but whose 
memory is still cherished with the highest admiration and 
the fondest regret at the Havana,—Don Luis de Las Casas. 
The governor witnessed, with the genuine enthusiasm natu- 
ral to a kindred character, the labors and successes of Aranjo. 
“TI have found,” said he, in his letters to his court, “ in this 
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young man, a gem of inestimable value to the national glory, 
a protector for Cuba, and a consummate statesman for the 
monarchy.” What a noble contrast to the base jealousy too 
common among political men, which regards every appear- 
ance of talent or merit in another as a personal affront to 
itself, and far from aiding that development, employs every 
possible means to keep them in obscurity! The successor 
of Las Casas, the Marquis de Someruelos, though of a less 
elevated and generous character than his predecessor, never- 
theless felt the value of such a man as Aranjo; and proved 
his regard, in his own way, by procuring for him the Cross 
of the Order of Charles Ill. After executing with success 
a commission in the province of Guarico, he was called up- 
on, for the first time, to display the resolution and firmness 
with which he could array himself, if necessary, against the 
highest authorities, for the suppression of existing abuses. 
The comparatively brilliant reign of Charles HI. had come 
to a close, and under his imbecile successor, the mantle of 
court favor, previously worn by such men as Campomanes 
and Jovellanoz, had fallen upon the corrupt and contempti- 
ble adventurer, Godry, who bore, as a title of honor, what 
was, in fact, the badge of his infamy, having been conferred 
upon him on the occasion of his disgraceful treaty with 
France,—the almost blasphemous name of the Prince of 
Peace. This person had appointed himself protector of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and claimed a right, in that capa- 
city, to pocket the proceeds of the customs at the Havana. 
Aranjo, as secretary to the Chamber,. firmly resisted this 
pretension ; and, notwithstanding various indignities and 
insults that were heaped upon him in consequence, went 
farther, and denounced the royal monopoly of tobacco. His 
success in this encounter with the wretched minion who 
then wielded the whole power of the Spanish government, 
is, perhaps, the strongest proof that he ever gave of his tal- 
ents, discretion and capacity for exercising influence over 
others. He defeated the cupidity of Godry, and procured 
the abolition of the monopoly of tobacco: the cultivation of 
which immediately received a new and powerful impulse. 
With this persevering and efficient activity in the public 
service, he combined the noblest disinterestedness and a 
spotless purity of private character. He declined to receive 
the fees, which were attached by custom to the exercise of 
his office as Syndic to the Chamber of Commerce; _repeat- 
12 VOL. vil.—no. 13. 
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edly relinquished the emoluments of his other employments 
in favor of the treasury ; founded a college at Guines, and 
endowed it with funds to the amount of $30,000; presented 
the public library of the Havana with books to the value of 
$4,000 ; defrayed the expenses of several public festivals, 
and in other ways appropriated to the public service not less 
than $30,000. These donations were all made in the most 
unostentatious manner, and were studiously concealed from 
public view by the unaflected modesty which was one of the 
most remarkable traits in the character of Aranjo. 

It is not wonderful that such a man should have been 
elected one of the representatives of the island in the gen- 
eral Cortes of the kingdom, after the establishment of the 
Constitution of 1812. He proceeded to Madrid in the year 
1813, accompanied again by his former fellow-traveller and 
constant friend, Count Montalvo, who was also a deputy. 
By his exertions in this new field, he effected the splendid 
result of opening the ports of the island to foreign trade. 
This is the grand event in the modern history of Cuba, and 
the one from which its present prosperity may be dated. He 
also procured the adoption of other important measures, 
tending to facilitate the naturalization of foreigners, and to 
encourage the introduction of white laborers. In 1816, he 
married, at Madrid, Dona Rita de Quesada, daughter to the 
Count de Donadio, and in 1817 returned to the Havana, as 
Counsellor of State, Superintendant of the Finances of Cuba, 
and Grand Cross of the Order of Isabella. At the request 
of the Municipality of the Havana, the king conferred upon 
him the title of Count, which he declined. It would occupy 
too much space, to mention all the improvements which he 
introduced during his long and truly glorious administration. 
He died on the 21st of May, 1837, at seventy-two years of 
age. In the highest and best qualities of mind and heart,— 
intelligence, purity, generosity, discretion and courage,—he 
was not surpassed by any of his contemporaries. His last 
words were: “It isa source of the highest satisfaction to 
me at this moment, to reflect, that I have never voluntarily 
given pain to any one.” 

Such was the life and character of Don Francisco de 
Aranjo. One such man, when circumstances permit him to 
develope his talents and virtues on a wide theatre, and 
through a long course of usefulness, is an earthly Providence 
to a whole community. He operates, not only by the good 
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which he does himself, but by the influence which he exer- 
cises on all that approach him, and the new direction which 
he gives to public opinion. Although the form of govern- 
ment existing in Cuba,—which is that of absolute military 
despotism,—is, of course, the most unfavorable to the estab- 
lishment of a wise and liberal system of administration, and 
although the impulse given by Aranjo has been counteracted 
by various accidental causes, to which we shall presently 
advert, it is nevertheless certain, that the island has put on 
a new face within the last five and twenty years, chiefly in 
consequence of the changes introduced by him, and particu- 
larly the opening of the ports to foreign trade. Don Luis 
de Las Casas, who was conte mporary with him, entered, as 
we have said, entirely into the spirit of his policy, and co- 
operated with him “4 all his principal measures. To this 
enlightened and philanthropic governor, the gsland is indebt- 
ed for the foundation of the Patriotic Society, which has 
done so much for the promotion of education and learning, 
as well as for the progress of improvement in general. We 
noticed at some length, in a former number, the report made 
to this society upon the state of education, by Don Domingo 
del Monte, then its secretary, which does the highest honor 
to his intelligence, liberality and zeal for the public good. 
That enlightened patriot and excellent citizen, Don J. Anto- 
nio Saco, to whom we have already alluded, and Don José 
de la Luz, were among the most efficient and valuable mem- 
bers of this society. They are mentioned by the Countess 
Merlin in very honorable terms, as the most distinguished 
literary characters of the island. Under the auspices of the 
Patriotic Society, and chiefly through the agency of these 
persons, as editors and contributors, a journal was founded 
on the plan of the Reviews which are published in England 
and the United States. ‘The work was carried on for some 
time with great success, and promised to render very mate- 
rial services to the cause of improvement, until it unfortu- 
nately gave umbrage to the jealous spirit of Governor Ta- 
con, who suppressed it, and sentenced Saco, the author of 
the obnoxious article, to exile. We regret to learn that Del 
Monte and De la Luz have, more recently, fallen under the 
ban of the colonial government, on suspicion of having been 
concerned in fomenting the late discontents among the 
slaves. This is more singular, as it is generally known that 
they are’ all strongly opposed to the proceedings of the Brit- 
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ish abolitionists, although anxiously desirous to effect the en- 
tire suppression of the contraband slave-trade. We trust 
that a more liberal policy, on the part of the colonial gov- 
ernment, will soon restore these excellent citizens to their 
country, which, in its present intellectual and moral condi- 
tion, can ill afford to lose the benefit of their counsel, example 
and energetic action for the public good. 
Of the several governors who have succeeded Las Casas 
up to the present time, the one best known abroad, and, per- 
‘haps, the one who has done most for the island, was Tacon. 
The reputation which he has left behind him at the Havana, 
is, however, of a somewhat doubtful character. He followed 
the impulse which had been given by Aranjo, in planning 
and undertaking with great energy various projects of im- 
provement ; but his modes of proceeding were so violent,— 
we may almos®say brutal,—that though he executed several 
of his plans, and erected monuments of which the Havana is 
now enjoying the benefit, he was an object of terror and de- 
testation, rather than gratitude. It is but just to him to say, 
that, during his administration, he brought about a most im- 
portant and beneficial change in the material aspect and 
condition of the city: built the new prison, and re-formed 
the governor’s palace ; constructed a military road to the 
neighboring fort; erected a spacious theatre and a market- 
house; arranged a new public walk, and opened a vast 
parade-ground without the walls, thus laying the foundation 
for the new city that has grown, within the last fifteen years, 
out of this before uninhabited suburb. He suppressed the 
gaming-houses, at the expense of the liberty and even life of 
some of the first young men of the place, and rendered the 
streets, which were formerly much infested with robbers 
and assassins, as secure as those of New-York or Boston. 
The revolution of La Granja, by which the constitution was 
restored in Spain, after the death of Ferdinand, took place 
during his administration. Immediately afterwards, General 
Lorenjo proclaimed the constitution in the eastern part of 
the island, and commenced a movement, which would pro- 
bably have terminated in the separation of the colony from 
Spain, had it not been crushed at the outset by the decision 
and energy of Tacon. It is probably owing entirely to his 
accidental presence, at this critical moment, that Spain still 
maintains her dominion over this noble island. 'Tacon was 
aided, for a time, in his labors for the improvement of the 
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Havana, by the successor of Aranjo in the place of Intendant, 
Don Claudio Panillos, now Count de Villa-Nueva, who has 
managed the finances of the colony with extraordinary abili- 
ty, though, it must be owned, on principles not always con- 
sistent with the soundest notions of political economy. Under 
his direction, the revenue has become so large, that instead 
of being obliged, as was formerly the case, to draw upon 
other funds for the expenses of the administration, he has 
been able, afier defraying these expenses, to remit annually 
to Spain siz or seven millions dollars. After acting in con- 
cert for some time, the Governor and the Intendant differed. 
The latter, in consequence, resigned his place, and left the 
island ; but his services had been found so valuable at home, 
that it was thought necessary to propitiate him by the sacri- 
fice of the Governor, on which he had insisted as the sine 

ua non of his return. On the accession of Espartero to the 

gency, he was again removed, for no better reason, pro- 
bably, than to make room for some one who wanted his 
place. It is much easier, however, to find a person who 
would be glad to hold such a place, than one who is com- 
petent to perform its duties, as well as the Count de Villa- 
Nueva ; and it was, we believe, a source of general satis- 
faction to the community, that after the fall of the Regent, 
the Intendant was reinstated in his former position, which 
he still occupies. He is, like Aranjo, a native of the island, 
and the only one, beside him, who has ever been employed 
in the higher departments of the administration. The excel- 
lent results that have followed both these appointments, 
would seem to indicate pretty clearly what should be, even 
in its own immediate interest, the future policy of the me- 
tropolitan government in providing for the government of 
the colony. Though, perhaps, less decidedly liberal and 
philanthropic than Aranjo, the Count de Villa-Nueva is 
highly esteemed in all his private relations, and enjoys the 
reputation of an excellent citizen, as well as a consummate 
financier. He has acquired a large fortune in the course of 
his long career, aid may be considered, at present, as the 
most important man among the native inhabitants of the 
island. 

We have mentioned above, that the Intendant does not 
seem to act in all cases upon the soundest principles of po- 
litical economy ; and we cannot but think that the enormous 
impost duties, levied upon some of the most important arti- 
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cles of commerce between Cuba and the United States, are 
highly injurious to the true interests of the island, as well as 
of this country. We have heard with pleasure the recent 
rumor, that it is intended to reduce the existing duty of ten 
dollars the barrel on American flour to seven; and though 
the latter sum is still a great dea] too high, we should wel- 
come the reduction as the commencement of a more liberal 
system. A duty of ten or even seven dollars the barrel on 
flour, must be so nearly prohibitory as to be very unproduc- 
tive. We are aware that the professed object is to protect 
the flour of Spain, but the commerce of the United States is 
now much more important to Cuba than that of the Penin- 
sula, desolated as it is by perpetual civil wars: ‘The trade 
between Cuba and the United States is one of the most natu- 
ral and mutually profitable, that can well be imagined. We 
doubt the policy of attempting to protect the manufacture of 
sugar in this country, by high duties upon that of the Ha- 
vana, with which, on account of the difference of climate, 
our native article can never come into competition on fair 
terms. A free exchange of our flour, provisions and manu- 
factures, for the sugar, coffee and fruits of the Havana, would 
gradually become a most extensive and important branch of 
trade, and at very low rates of duty on both sides, would be 
far more productive to the public treasury than it is now. 
Since the recall of Tacon, the place of Governor has been 
filled in rapid succession by General Espeleta, the Prince of 
Anglona, General Valder, and General O’Donnell, the pre- 
sent incumbent, who has but recently entered on his office. 
The short periods of time during which all these persons 
have remained in the island, hardly afforded opportunity to 
effect much good, independently of the fact that, of late 
years, the constant interference of the British government in 
the affairs of Cuba, has almost wholly absorbed the attention 
of the local authorities, and diverted their thoughts from all 
considerations of a more general character. The Prince of 
Anglona, a younger son of the illustrious house of Ossuna, 
is a prince of amiable character and liberal political opinions, 
but without talent or energy. His administration was wholly 
inefficient, excepting for the purpose of recruiting his private 
fortune. Valder came to the island with a high reputation 
for probity and honor, which he sustained by refusing to re- 
ceive the usual payment for connivance at the contraband 
slave trade. The present Governor is much superior in 
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talent and energy to any one who has held the place since 
Tacon, but far from sharing the liberal and philanthropic 
views of some of his predecessors, seems rather disposed to 
imitate the violence and recklessness of that functionary. 
He is understood to have restored, immediately on his arrival, 
the system of connivance at the slave trade, and in his pro- 
ceedings for the suppression of the late conspiracy, has ex- 
hibited, in some cases at least, with which we happen to be 
acquainted, a most unjustifiable disregard for the common 
principles of humanity and justice. Since the suppression 
of the conspiracy, he is said to have employed himself with 
great spirit in the accomplishment of several plans for the 
improvement of the colony, and, particularly, that of intro- 
ducing white laborers from abroad. In the meantime, the 
British government, which regularly assumes a sort of pro- 
tectorate over the local authorities on this island, has solicited 
his recall, and it remains to be seen how long he will be 
able to sustain himself at Madrid, against this powerful for- 
eign influence. In an arbitrary system of government, much 
depends upon the personal character of the despot, and the 
appointment of another Aranjo or Las Casas to the place of 
Captain-General, would put a new face upon the adminis- 
tration: but, after all, a real and permanent remedy for exis- 
ting evils, can be found only in a total change of the present 
system. 

The government of Cuba is, in fact,—as we have already 
had occasion to remark,—a naked, unsophisticated military 
despotism. ‘This system appears the more unnatural, from 
the contrast which it presents with the liberal forms now 
established in the mother country. It can be sustained only 
by keeping up, in connexion with it, a large military estab- 
lishment, and the whole apparatus of passports, police offi- 
cers and state prisons, that forms so inviting a feature in the 
political machinery of the old world. The free expression 
of opinion through the press,—which, whatever may be its 
inconveniences,—is, in all civilized countries, one of the 
necessities of the present age,—must be prevented. The 
citizens most distinguished for spirit and energy,—for it is 
hardly possible that men of this character should not make 
themselves in some way obnoxious to the jealousy of the 
despot,—are imprisoned or sent into exile. Projects of im- 
provement are discouraged, as tending to innovation, and, 
finally, revolution. In a new country, which holds out the 
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widest field for enterprize and activity,—where every blow 
that is struck tells,—industry is compelled to creep about on 
all fours, with every limb shackled, and can hardly venture 
to take a step without soliciting the permission of a grasping 
protector, who, in most cases, must be paid largely in ad- 
vance. It is not in this way that the vast territories of our 
country are subjected, as if by a sort of enchantment, to the 
empire of civilization, and erected successively into flourish- 
ing and powerful States: nor, while this system is main- 
tained, will any bounties on the introduction of white labor- 
ers turn the tide of European emigration into this direction. 
Independently of the check to enterprize, and the great 
personal insecurity and inconvenience, that result from this 
system, the immense expense which it involves, and which 
must be covered by imposing intolerable burdens upon in- 
dustry, would alone render it ruinous te the prosperity of the 
island. Incredible as it may seem, the revenue annually 
collected from the inhabitants of Cuba,—not including two 
or three millions, which do not pass through the public trea- 
sury,—exceeds the enormous sum of twenty millions dol- 
lars, hard money. This, for the purpose of comparison with 
the amount collected in countries blessed with a paper cur- 
rency, may be considered as equivalent to thirty or forty, 
Estimating the white population at about half a million, the 
average tax upon each individual is actually forty dollars, 
and, for the purpose of comparison with the United States, 
eighty dollars for every man, woman and child in the com- 
munity. ‘This is equivalent to an average of from three to 
four hundred dollars upon every family,—assuming, on the 
usual estimate, that each family consists, on an average, of 
five persons. Now, the sum of three or four hundred dollars 
represents the whole average earnings of a family in the 
most productive communities on the globe. The United 
States certainly belong to this class, and with us the whole 
anntal product of the labor of the country, is commonly es- 
timated at about fifteen hundred millions, which, divided 
among four millions families, gives for each about three 
hundred and seventy dollars. ‘The same system of taxation 
now enforced in Cuba, applied to the United States, would 
bring out a revenne of FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILLIONS DOL- 
Lars!!! If, to simplify the calculation, or for any other 
reason, we leave entirely out of view the difference between 
hard and paper money, we shall still have, as the result of 
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the Cuba system of taxation, applied to the United States, the 
enormous sum of EIGHT HUNDRED MILLIONS DOLLARS ! 
The estimated product of the duties imposed upon the Bri- 
tish colonies, now forming the United States, by the stamp 
act, which may be regarded as having been the immediate 
cause of the revolution, was a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, or about half a million of dollars ; and the ministry, 
while the matter was in agitation, made an offer to the agents 
of the colonies at London, to relinquish the plan, if they 
would point out any other way in which this sum could be 
furnished from America. Half a million of dollafs, appor- 
tioned among the seven hundred thousand families then 
composing the colonies, give about seventy-five cents for 
each family. This was the tax which dismembered the 
British empire. What would our forefathers have said, if 
they had been called upon to pay taxes to the mother coun- 
try at the rate of two hundred dollars for every family, which, 
on a mere hard money calculation, is the amount now ex- 
acted, and paid in bona fide golden doubloons, in Cuba? 
We may remark here, en passant, the singularity of some 
calculations, introduced by Madame Merlin, in connexion 
with this subject, in regard to the productiveness of labor in 
different countries. It appears, according to her, from the 
“Reports of statistical writers,” that a laborer ( producteur) 
creates annually by his industry and commerce, (son indus- 
trie et son commerce,) a value equivalent in England to fif- 
ty dollars, in Mexico to four, in the United States to twenty- 
seven, in France to thirty-two, and in Cuba to a hundred 
and twenty. ‘The superior productiveness of labor in Cuba 
is attributed to the extreme fertility of the soil. No details 
are given respecting the reports upon which these calcula- 
tions are founded. Their extraordinary inaccuracy is appa- 
rent upon the slightest examination. The lowest wages 
paid to laborers in England are eight shillings sterling per 
week,—little more than a shilling per day; but even this 
pittance amounts to fwenty pounds, or about a hundred dol- 
lars a year. In the United States, the average annual re- 
ward of the labor of a working-man is, as we have seen, 
about three hundred and fifty dollars. The laborers on a 
sugar estate in Mexico, are paid from two and a half to three 
reals (304 to 374 cents) per day, which, at a medium esti 
mate of a third of a dollar, gives an annual product of more 
than a hundred dollars, instead of the four! supposed by 
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Madame Merlin. With the same curious infelicity, which 
attends almost all her arithmetical statements,—after having 
given, in another part of the work, from official data, a cor- 
rect estimate of the annual revenue of the island, at rather 
more than twenty millions dollars,—she states it, in connex- 
ion with the passage we have been considering, at ninety 
millions. ‘This sum, which is given in cyphers, may, per- 
haps, be charitably received as an error of the press for 
twenty; and we regret that we are unable to account so 
easily for the other mistakes, of a similar kind, that occur 
so frequently in the pages of this elegant but exceedingly 





inaccurate writer. 
No such extent of taxation, as is now enforced in Cuba, 


was ever known or heard of before in any part of the world ; 
and no community, relying solely on the products of its own 
labor, could possibly exist under it. It is only by adding to 
the results of their own labor those of the labor of another 
population of equal extent, compensated by a bare subsist- 
ence, which, in this luxurious climate, costs almost nothing, 
that the whites are able to exist, and even to exhibit the ap- 
pearance of wealth and prosperity. If the immense sums 
collected by the government were expended upon useful and 
important objects, some indirect advantage would result from 
a system, which nothing could justify. Unfortunately, this 
is so far from being the case, that out of the overflowing and 
exuberant fullness of the treasury, a comparatively very lim- 
ited amount is appropriated to improvements of any kind, 
while most of the objects, that are considered as of paramount 
importance in every civilized community, are entirely neg- 
lected. A good deal has been done, from time to time,—as 
has been already said,—for the material improvement of the 
capital,—partly under the impulse of the better policy which 
has occasionally prevailed in the councils of the island, and 
partly for the immediate accommodation of the authorities 
themselves. So far as it goes, this is well. It is well that 
the city should be paved and lighted: it is well that there 
should be sufficient prisons, market-houses, theatres, public 
walks and military roads, for the use of the government and 
people of the Havana: but it is not quite so well, that, with 
all this enormous wealth, there should not be a good road, 
and hardly a good school, in the island. Of the immense 
sums collected from the people, one-half goes to defray the 
expenses 0 the military and civil establishments, and the 
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other is remitted to Spain, where it forms a very important 
item in the “ways and means” of providing for the annual 
expenses. One year’s income, appropriated to roads and 
schools, would put a new face upon the island, and give a 
new character to its inhabitants. 

The political relations of Cuba to the mother country, and 
other powers,—upon which we must add a few words in 
conclusion, although a part of what we might have said un- 
der this head has been necessarily anticipated under the pre- 
ceding one,—are far from being so agreeable a subject of 
contemplation, as the climate, soil and vegetable productions. 
On reviewing the condition of the island before and since 
the opening of the ports, it would seem as if this, the great 
event, as we have said, in its recent history, was mainly a 
fortunate accident, attributable to the personal character and 
influence of Aranjo. Something, however, must be allowed 
for the liberal spirit which prevailed at this time in the coun- 
cils of the mother country and the other great European 
powers. The overwhelming preponderance of the territorial 
and military influence of Napoleon, had completely broken 
down all the existing establishments, and made it necessary 
for the governments to fall back upon the body of the people, 
as a sort of reserve. For the purpose of doing this with ef- 
fect, they professed themselves, and encouraged in others, 
popular and liberal views on all political subjects. In Spain, 
particularly, the insurrection against the French was eflected 
in the name of independence, liberty and the rights of na- 
tions. The circumstances of the time naturally generated a 
corresponding sentiment in all who took a part in the public 
affairs. The tone that prevailed in the Cortes which as- 
sembled at Cadiz, and afterwards formed the constitution of 
1812, was decidedly democratic. It was about this period 
that the opening of the ports took place, in the first instance, 
without any formal authority from the mother country. In 
the year 1808, when the French had possession of Spain, 
and all communication with the colonies was, for the time, 
suspended, Aranjo suggested, at a meeting of the principal 
merchants of the Havana, held under the authority of the 
Captain-General, that the ports should be temporarily open- 
ed, as they had occasionally been at other times, when the 
commerce with Spain was interrupted. ‘The proposition 
was seconded by Don Claudio Martinez de Pinillos, now the 
Count de Villa- Nueva, then employed in some inferior place 
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in the finances,—the Count de Montalvo, Don José Valiente, 
and other persons of consideration, whose opinions had been 
formed in the school of Aranjo,—and was adopted. When 
the Cortes were convened at Cadiz, the American provinces 
were invited to send deputies, and the island of Cuba was 
represented, as has been said, by the most distinguished 
among these patriots, who employed their influence with the 
metropolitan government to procure a confirmation of the 
liberty of trade. The plan met with opposition from the 
merchants of Cadiz, Barcelona and the other ports, who had 
hitherto enjoyed a monopoly of the colonial trade ; but the 
great advantage resulting from the new state of things to the 
island, and through it to the monarchy in general, had al- 
ready become too apparent to permit the restoration of the 
old system, and the liberty of trade was continued. It re- 
quired, however, great address, to bring about this result; 
and the merchants of Cadiz, according to the statement of 
Count de Villa-Nueva, were so much enraged with Don 
José Valiente, for the active part which he took in the afiair, 
that they seriously contemplated a resort to assassination. 
In 1814 the king returned, and a reaction took place in favor 
of arbitrary principles of government ; but such was the in- 
fluence of the friends of free trade at the Havana, and so 
clearly had the result demonstrated the correctness of their 
views, that no attempt was made to re-establish the mono- 
poly. ‘The memorial’ upon this subject, addressed, at his 
desire, to the Spanish Minister at the Congress of Vienna, 
by Don J. P. Valiente, is a very remarkable paper, as well 
for the sagacity and justice of its views, as for power of 
style. ‘“ We must not close our eyes,’ says this eloquent 
patriot, “upon the changes that are continually taking place 
around us. Such blindness would only irritate the Ameri- 
cans, and produce results that may easily be foreseen with- 
out being here specified. ‘The monopoly is a part of a sys- 
tem which is now superannuated : any attempt to revive it 
at the expense of the liberty and welfare of the people, will 
create disgust and end in revolution. It is bad policy to 
compel men to believe that they are abandoned by their na- 
tural protectors, and have nothing to consult but their own 
immediate interest.” The flood of wealth which was already 
pouring into the colony, and through it into the royal trea- 
sury, spoke more loudly even than these, or any other argu- 
ments, to the royal ears. The Intendant of the island, Don 
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Alexander Ramirez, made an official report in favor of con- 
tinuing the new system; and in 1818,—during the interval 
of purely arbitrary government, that intervened between the 
king’s return and the revolution of 1820,—the liberty of 
trade was definitively confirmed. 

In the meantime, the continental provinces had all declar- 
ed their independence, and an army of ten thousand men 
had been collected at Cadiz, under General Morillo, to re- 
duce them to obedience. On the 1st of January, 1820, this 
army proclaimed the constitution of 1812, which was shortly 
after signed by the king and adopted by the whole country. 
Of all the American possessions, Cuba, the only one in which 
the liberty of trade had been allowed, was also the only one 
which had not thrown off the authority of the mother coun- 
try. Here was another overwhelming and irresistible argu- 
ment in favor of the new system, which was thus established 
beyond the possibility of being ever again shaken. Under 
the old monarchy, the colonies had been regarded as integral 
parts of the national territory, and had been governed in the 
same way with the peninsular provinces, excepting that the 
mother country retained a monopoly of the trade. As the 
representative form of government had now been adopted for 
the peninsula, consistency required that the colonies should 
either be represented in the national Cortes, or should have 
legislative assemblies of their own. ‘The latter system had 
the example of England in its favor, the former suited better 
with the Spanish idea of the integrity of the whole territory, 
and was adopted. ‘The American colonies had all sent de- 
puties to the first Cortes, and on the revival of the constitu- 
tion in 1820, the island of Cuba, which had now merited 
and obtained the title of “ever faithful,” (siempre fiel,) was 
again represented by some of her noblest and wisest sons. 
In 1823, the constitution was again suppressed by the absurd 
intervention of the French government. Upon the death of 
the king, the royal statute ( #’statuto Real) which assembled 
the Cortes for the purpose of regulating the succession, ac- 
knowledged a right of representation in the island of Cuba. 
After the revolution of La Granja in 1836, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the constitution of 1812, the island was again 
invited to send its deputies to Madrid, and actually elected 
and commissioned them for this purpose. They had already 
set forth upon their mission, but had not yet reached the 
capital, when, on the 16th of January, 1837, the Cortes re- 
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solved, in secret session, not to permit the deputies from 
America to take their seats, and to govern the colonies in 
Suture by laws specially enacted for the purpose. This 
extraordinary proceeding appears to have been adopted with- 
out any provocation on the part of the inhabitants of Cuba, 
or any other colony, and was directly in contravention of 
the letter of the constitution, which made the island an inte- 
gral part of the Spanish territory,—of the act of the first 
Cortes, of October 15, 1810, establishing a complete equality 
of rights between the colonies and the peninsula,—and of 
the royal letters of convocation, by which the inhabitants of 
the islands were invited to send deputies to Madrid. The 
deputies from Cuba, one of whom was the distinguished pa- 
triot Saco, on their arrival at Madrid, remonstrated vigor- 
ously agaanst this proceeding, but without effect. A com- 
mittee of sixteen was directed to examine the question, and 
reported in favor of the resolution adopted in secret session, 
which, having passed both branches of the Congress, was 
sanctioned by the executive, and became a law. 

In this state the political relations between the islatid and 
the mother country have remained ever since. The parti- 
cular. motives which led to the adoption of this measure, are 
not distinctly known. If the patient acquiescence of the 
inhabitants of Cuba, under the load of taxes now imposed 
upon them, proves that they are a people much more ¢aza- 
ble than our forefathers, their tacit submission to this open 
violation by the government of their most important consti- 
tutional rights, shows with equal clearness their comparative 
indifference to the formal securities of their personal rights 
and liberty. Probably the energetic character and adminis- 
tration of Tacon, who was Captain-General at the time when 
these proceedings took place, had their effect in keeping the 
island quiet. It is apparent, however, upon a view of the 
whole affair, that, notwithstanding the earnest, persevering, 
and finally successful efforts of the Spaniards, to establish 
a representative constitution, they have not yet, as a people, 
acquired any distinct notion of the nature of that form of go- 
vernment, or imbibed, to any considerable extent, its true 
spirit. Ifsuch were the case, it would have been morally 
impossible for the Cortes to have passed the law prohibiting 
the deputies from Cuba from taking their seats, and equally 
so for the inhabitants of the island to have submitted to it. 
Imagine, for a moment, the ferment into which our country 
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would be thrown, by the enactment of a law prohibiting the 
senators and representatives of one of the States from taking 
their seats in Congress ;—the indignant declaration of inde- 
pendence by the outraged State, that would follow instanta- 
neously upon the enforcement of such a law, and we may 
have some idea of the light in which these proceedings on 
both sides must be viewed, by persons accustomed to the 
forms and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of constitutional 
government. 

If it were the intention of the metropolitan government, 
to place its relations with the colony on a just and liberal ba- 
sis, the first step, of course, would be, to restore the repre- 
sentation in the national Cortes, and thus give the island the 
opportunity of being heard, in regard to the details of a de- 
finitive arrangement. The next would be to substitute, in 
the way which, on mature consideration, might appear most 
expedient for both parties, a legal authority, of some sort, 
for the arbitrary rule of a military despot. Madame Merlin 
is of opinion, that a local legislature should be established, 
according to the plan which has been acted on in the Amer- 
ican colonies of Great Britain. A local council of some sort 
seems, in fact, to be absolutely necessary for the proper in- 
vestigation and settlement of a multitude of matters of much 
importance, which cannot well be regulated from a distance. 
The name of such a council, and the precise extent of its 
powers, would be of little consequence ; nor would it, in any 
way, interfere with a representation of the island in the 
Cortes. After these preliminary arrangements had been 
effected, the great practical reform which is wanted would 
follow of course. The liberty of trade, which is now little 
better, in many important points, than a mere name, would 
be rendered complete by the reduction of the enormous du- 
ties to a more moderate standard. Proper securities would 
be afforded to personal rights, and, in particular, to the free- 
dom of the press. The present unprecedented system of 
taxation would be abandoned, and, with it, the idea of draw- 
ing a revenue from the island for the support of the metro- 
politan government. The inhabitants would be required to 
pay only the contribution that would be necessary to defray 
the expense of a moderate civil establishment, and to make 
the improvements that are so much wanted in the interior 
of the island. Roads would be laid out and schvols estab- 
lished. Finally, the contraband slave trade, which is annu- 
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ally pouring in fresh armies of blacks, and rapidly hurrying 
on the colony to a catastrophe like that of San Domingo, 
would be suppressed. Under these new circumstances, there 
would be no necessity for bounties or encouragements of 
any kind to invite emigration from abroad. The richness 
of the soil, and the beauty of the climate, would be amply 
sufficient. The island would rapidly be filled with inhabi- 
tants, and would more than repay to Spain, by the profits of 
a vastly increased trade, for the temporary sacrifice of an 
important branch of the revenue. 
However obvious, on a just and liberal view of the sub- 
ject, may be the advantages of a reform like the one here 
suggested, there is, we fear, but little chance that they will 
very soon become apparent to the Spanish government. 
The continual revolutions of all sorts by which the Peninsu- 
la is distracted, and the frequent changes in the persons of 
the ministers, render it almost impossible that any subject 
should be considered with calmness and maturity. Add to 
this, that the embarrassments of the national treasury nearly 
preclude the idea of abandoning any item of the existing 
ways and means, and especially one so considerable as the 
annual remittance from Cuba. On the other hand, while 
the government continues to exact the present enormous 
taxes, which could not possibly be paid except by the em- 
ployment of the forced labor of slaves, the planters are fur- 
nished with a sort of apology for persisting in the slave 
trade, and the government with a motive for conniving at it. 
Thus, one abuse perpetuates another, and the whole system 
forms a sort of vicious circle, out of which it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine any way of escape, except by a violent revo- 
lution. 
A violent revolution, under such circumstances, would be 
so natural, that nothing could prevent it but the absolute im- 
possibility of success. This is felt by the mother country, 
and the only object immediately contemplated in the present 
system of administration, is to prevent the occurrence of any 
such movement. For this purpose a regular army of from 
ten to fifteen thousand men is kept up, recruited and officered 
from Spain, well-paid, well-disciplined, and constantly ready 
for effective service. For this purpose the capital is invested 
with fortresses, and the island is placed virtually under mar- 
tial law. For this purpose, the Captain-General is entrusted 
with powers that make him an absolute military despot, and 
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fully justify him in any act of violence which he may think 
proper to commit. By the royal order of May 23, 1825, 
which is still in force, the Captain-General is invested with 
all the powers conferred by law on the governors of cities 
in a state of siege, and, particularly, with ample and unlimit- 
ed authority to banish from the island all persons, of what- 
ever rank, profession or family, and, if they were employed 
in the public service, to replace them by others more faithful 
to his majesty. “Your excellency,” continues the order, 
“is also fully authorized to suspend the execution of all or- 
ders and decrees, relating to any branch of the administra- 
tion; and, in short, to do whatever you may think expedient 
for the King’s service.” 

Whatever else may be said ef this order, it is, at least, as 
Madame Merlin remarks, sufficiently explicit. The author- 
ity conveyed by it, is partially acted on, and the Havana is, 
in fact, permanently under martial law. The power of pro- 
ceeding arbitrarily against suspected persons, is very freely 
exercised, and, apparently, without much discrimination. 
We learn, for example, from private sources, that one of 
the most accomplished men of science and purest characters 
on the island, to whom we have already alluded, Don José 
de la Luz, has been recently arrested and imprisoned, as an 
accomplice in the late conspiracy,—probably, for no better 
reason than that he has been somewhat active in attempting 
to procure the suppression of the contraband slave-trade. 
To what extent, the great object of preventing revolution 
is likely to be effected by this system, the events of the last 
year afford some means of conjecturing. Under the imme- 
diate influence of this display of military and dictatorial 
powers, a conspiracy was formed, including, as it seems, a 
large portion of the slaves, and some of the Creole inhabi- 
tants,—apparently aided and abetted by emissaries from 
abroad, and having in view, the double objects of emanci- 
pation for the blacks, and independence of the mother coun- 
try for the whites. A discovery of the plot, followed up by 
the most energetic measures on the part of the local govern- 
ment, has temporarily suppressed this project: but, unfortu- 
‘nately, the occurrence and suppression of one conspiracy, 
rather increases, than diminishes the probability of others, 
so long as the causes that led to the first, are left to operate 
with all their former force. In the meantime, the existing 
system seems to be exposed to danger, not less imminent, 
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though of a different kind, from another quarter. A mili- 
tary officer of rank and talent—invested with dictatorial 
power, and placed at the head of an effective army—acting 
under a government so distracted and inefficient, as that of 
Spain, might naturally conceive the idea of converting this 
island into an independant Empire. No means at the dis- 
posal of the Spanish government could prevent the execu- 
tion of such a scheme, if it were attempted; nor, under pre- 
sent circumstances, is there any foreign European power 
that would, probably, be very anxious to guaranty the pos- 
session of the island to the mother country, against an efhi- 
cient Captain General, who should seek to erect it into an 
independent state. Great Britain, as the principal Euro- 
pea maritime power and the habitual Protector of the 
island, is the one to which Spain would naturally, in the first 
instance, look for aid; but the manner in which the treaties 
for suppressing the slave-trade have been observed in Cuba, 
have not led the British government to look with much com- 
placency upon the existing state of things; and an indepen- 
dant chief, who should engage to enforce these treaties, 
and to emancipate the slaves, would not only not encounter 
opposition from England, but would be sure of her sympa- 
thy and indirect assistance. 

The intervention of Great Britain in the affairs of the 
island, with a view to the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and the emancipation of the slaves, seems to have been, thus 
far, productive of evil, rather than good. By a treaty con- 
cluded in 1817, Spain, as has been already mentioned, in 
consideration of the payment of a stipulated sum of money, 
consented to relinquish the trade. By a subsequent treaty, 
concluded in 1835, she authorized British armed vessels to 
capture Spanish ships engaged in the trade, and established 
a “mixed commission” to sit at the Havana, and take cog- 
nizance of cases of this description. The power, thus given, 
has been exercised with great vigilance by the British crui- 
sers; but thus far, with little or no effect upon the extent of 
the trade. The Spanish government never seems to have 
considered the treaties as obligatory, and has notoriously 
connived at the evasion and infraction of them. The num- 
ber of slaves imported into the island, has not been mate- 
rially diminished; and the only result of the treaties has 
been, to increase the hardships imposed upon its victims, by 
counselling the traders to carry on the business in a clandes- 
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tine way. Since the emancipation of the slaves in the Brit- 
ish West India Islands, a strong desire has been expressed 
in England, to procure the adoption of a similar measure in 
Cuba, and suggestions to this effect were made to the Span- 
ish government in the year 1838, by agents of the Anti-Sla- 
very Societies, deputed to Madrid for this purpose. The 
subject was, at that time, discussed in the Madrid newspa- 
pers, and a great alarm was excited in the colony, which 
resulted in an energetic protest by the municipality of the 
Havana,—-the Society for Improvement (Junta de Fomento) 
and some other public bodies, against the project. These 
documents are given by Madame Merlin from the British 
parliamentary papers in an appendix, and do great credit to 
the discretion and liberality of the authors. While they 
agree in deprecating the emancipation of the slaves, as ruin- 
ous alike to them and their masters, they are equally uncom- 
mon in denouncing the continuance of the trade, as, in the 
highest degree, dangerous to the future tranquillity of the 
island, and in urging the enforcement of the treaties with 
Great Britain. It was generally understood in the island at 
the period now alluded to, that an attempt by the govern- 
ment to emancipate the slaves, would produce a declaration 
of independence. The suggestion of the Anti-Slavery agents 
did not find favor at Madrid, and the plan of emancipation 
has, apparently, never been contemplated in that quarter. 
No change was effected by the remonstrances from the 
island in the policy of the government, in regard to the con- 
tinuance of the slave-trade, and the system of connivance, 
which had been temporarily suspended during the adminis- 
tration of Valder, has been, as we remarked before, revived 
by the present Captain General. The local authorities, and 
through them, the metropolitan government, have been 
made to believe, that the possibility of levying the immense 
sums now raised in the island, depends upon keeping up a 
constant supply of slaves by fresh importations from Afri- 
ca. This is probably true. The suppression of the slave- 
trade,—-especially, if accompanied by the other reforms, 
which would naturally be made, if it were seriously intend- 
ed to place the relations between the colony and the mother 
country ona footing of liberality and justice,—would re- 
quire,—as has been already intimated,—a preliminary sac- 
rifice of the immense sums now remitted to the Peninsula. 
This, under present circumstances, is, unfortunately, not to 
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be expected. The answer of the government to any prop- 
osition on this subject, would be substantially, if not liter- 
ally, the same that was made by General Tacon, to sugges- 
tions of a similar kind, which were made to him in person 
while Governor of the Island. “TI am here, not to promote 
the interest of the people of Cuba, but to serve my master 
the King.” 

In the meantime, other agents of the anti-slavery societies 
are understood to have been actively engaged in dissemina- 
ting the idea of emancipation among the slaves ; and, if any 
confidence can be placed in the denunciations of the con- 
spirators, were active in fomenting the late insurrection. 
The most conspicuous and important of these agents ap- 
pears to have been Mr. David Turnbull,—lately British 
Consul at the Havana, who is represented, in the denuncia- 
tions just alluded to, as having been the virtual head of the 
conspiracy, and, as having been looked to, as the provisional 
ruler of the island in the event of its success. 'The employ- 
ment of this person as Consul at the Havana by the British 
government, seems to implicate the ministry ina rather un- 
pleasant way in the intrigues of the abolitionists. But it 
would be hardly just or safe to attach too much importance 
to these confessions of the detected conspirators, some of 
which, are known to have been prompted by sinister mo- 
tives, and directed against persons entirely innocent of any 
concern in the plot. Unfortunately, the undisguised opin- 
ions and previous conduct of Mr. Turnbull, give to the de- 
nunciation,—so far as he is involved—a high degree of 
probability. That his government is implicated with him, 
in any other way than by expressing, as it has frequently 
done, a general approbation of the character and proceed- 
ings of the anti-slavery societies, we should be unwilling to 
believe, and, in fact, consider as hardly probable. 

The conspiracy itself is a separate topic of high interest 
and importance, as illustrating the state of the island, and its 
future prospects ; but we have no room to enter upon it at 
the conclusion of this long article. The subject of Cuba, 
under all its aspects, will be brought, we fear, by the irresist- 
ible power of circumstances, but too frequently to the notice 
of the people of the United States ; and we shall, probably, 
have occasion hereafter to make it, more than once, the 
theme of our pages. 
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Art. VI.—Works or WitHetm Haurr.—* Lichenstein” 


and other works of Wilhelm Hauff. 


AN acquaintance with the literature of Germany is becom- 
ing quite fashionable in our day ; and in addition to the high 
intellectual gratification which it ministers, it is nearly in- 
dispensable to the reputation of those who move in our liter- 
ary circles. Its poets, historians, moralists, and authors in 
every department of elegant letters and of philosophy, if they 
do not surpass those of other nations, have yet attained near- 
ly to the culminating point of modern civilization, and are 
exerting, at the present moment, acontrolling and ennobling 
influence upon the whole empire of mind, throughout both 
Europe and America. The Germans are proverbially a 
plodding, but are, at the same time, a progressive race. They 
display, in an eminent degree, the virtue of perseverance,—a 
perseverance which conquers all things, and which has been 
crowned with remarkable success. ‘They may be called a 
nation of thinkers, and they not only think profoundly but 
feel deeply. Their philosophy is of an eminently spiritual 
order, and there is a world of sensibility in their writings. 
These traits fit them to excel in fictitious literature, and it is 
in this department, accordingly, they have acquired various 
and imperishable laurels. The dramatic works of Schiller, 
exhibiting so faithfully the struggle of human virtue and 
human will with adverse fate; the lively narrative and rich 
imaginative prose of Goéthe; the romantic poetry of Herder, 
whose mind seemed to draw inspiration from every land and 
every period ; the patriot songs of the young and chivalrous 
Kérner ; the glowing hymns of the pious Novalis, and the 
modest yet delicious lyrics of the unassuming Upland, find a 
responsive chord in every hreast where truth and feeling 
have a dwelling-place. 

Among the novelists of Germany, Wilhelm Hauff, whose 
works are the subject of the present article, has attained to 
considerable and deserved celebrity. ‘Though inferior to 
several of the above-mentioned writers in the poetic faculty, 
and richness of fancy, yet in simplicity of style, liveliness of 
dialogue, and graphic, distinct, yet picturesque descriptions 
of times and manners, he has attained great excellence. The 
private and literary history of this author, presents some co- 
incidences with the early history of Sir Walter Scott, that 
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prince of fiction, which cannot fail to strike the reader of his 
memoirs as rather remarkable. Left an orphan at the early 
age of five, by the death of his father, who held a valuable 
station under government, Wilhelm Hauff became the espe- 
cial charge of a good mother, who, although unconscious of 
his natural bias, was ever willing to lend an ear to the nu- 
merous childish fancies and vagaries which already found 
birth in his tender mind, for, like Scott, he was early distin- 
guished for his achievements as atale-teller. Along with an 
elder brother, he was sent to the public school of Tubingen, 
but frequent attacks of sickness, a naturally feeble constitu- 
tion, and a distaste for the study of the classics, made him 
appear to little advantage in his class; and it was not until 
he was allowed to roam at large in the green valley of Blau- 
beuren, which lies along the picturesque stream of Blau- 
fiisschen, (the blue foot,) that he fully enjoyed his existence. 
In those beautiful and solitary environs, his imagination 
drunk deep from that most healthful of all sources, ever- 
varying Nature, and in the romantic stillness of its poplar 
groves, and breathing of the blue air, which God had made 
for all, that wand of fancy was first wielded, which not until 
death was thrown aside ; and while his elder brother distin- 
guished himself in Latin verse, the happy Wilhelm made free 
use of his full, rich, though homely mother-tongue, and 
poured out sheet on sheet of ephemeral stanzas. 

A rich source of enjoyment, as with Scott, opened itself to 
him, at this period, in the crowded and diversified library of 
his grandfather, a learned jurist, where, among rows of costly 
folios, the two brothers discovered many a volume of history 
and romance, and the German classics of the last century, 
the translated works of Smollett, Fielding and Goldsmith, 
along with the never-tiring literature of Schiller and Goéthe, 
were all greedily devoured before Wilhelm had reached his 
fourteenth year. Hauff’s mind, like Scott’s, must have pos- 
sessed a healthy constitution to bear the wear-and-tear of 
such miscellaneous reading; and in that large gothic room, 
he delighted to search every nook for volumes of legends 
and antiquities, and actually revelled over their copper-plate 
engravings of the mailed knights of the feudal ages, surroun- 
ded by their numerous lance-bearers, pages and vassals, and 
armed for adventure against castle and field. Gotz, Egmont 
and Wallenstein were his familiar friends, and many a battle 
was fought by himself and brother, in that quiet library, with 
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the huge worm-eaten tomes as implements with which to 
build castle and bulwarks, while the harangues which Wil- 
helm addressed to his pasteboard heroes, as he arranged them 
in battle array, would probably, if preserved, have shown 
the strong bias of his mind. Blest with an uncommonly te- 
nacious memory, the youth could repeat whole pages from 
the German poets, before he fully understood their meaning ; 
and although we are not advisers of this desultory sort of 
education, yet certain it is, that the younger Hauff entered 
the University with a richly-stored mind in general litera- 
ture, if not a better philologist, than any of his class. Feeble 
health still prevented him from taking a prominent part in 
the manly exercises of the University, but he was ever re- 
garded with warm affection and respect by his classmates, 
who delighted in the sprightly mind, replete with gentle sa- 
tire, which was ever oftener directed against his own weak- 
nesses than those of others. 

On leaving the University, in 1824, Hauff became tutor 
in the family of the secretary of war at Stuttgard, and amid 
that polished household two years passed rapidly by, during 
which his first publication, consisting of several volumes of 
tales, appeared. These, although not widely known, will 
afford the uncriticising reader full gratification, for no where 
among his later works do we find a freer play of fancy, or 
purer sentiment, than in the above-mentioned tales, (Mahr- 
chen.) Next followed “Selections from the Memoirs of Sa- 
tan,” (published at Stuttgard, 1828,) a more fragmentary work 
than the tales, but yet replete with those charming vagaries 
and graphic descriptions, which constitute his chief talent, 
and for which the student life, from which he had just es- 
caped, afforded him abundant matter. “The Man in the 
Moon,” a romance written in imitation of the graceful fri- 
volities of the sentimental Clauren, controversial essays on 
the same, and several other volumes of tales, preceded his 
longest work, “Lichenstein.” Although often deficient in 
plot, and wearisome through its minute detail, yet this, his 
first attempt at an historical romance, presents a lively pic- 
ture of the state of south-western Germany, when the Duke 
of Wurtemburg, with his few valiant adherents, sought to 
hold ground against the encroachments of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who attempted to overturn the constitution of 
that kingdom, and to bring Wurtemburg under the yoke of , 
Austria. The scene opens with a gay picture of the capital 
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of Ulm, as it appeared in March, 1519, when the leaders of 
the Suabian league marched in warlike array from Augs- 
burg, where they had formed themselves into a body to as- 
sist the Emperor, and stopped to rest and to receive new 
followers, within the hospitable walls of that friendly free 
city. 

We will not attempt a description of the crowded street, 
the throng of persons, both on foot and in vehicles, the firing 
of cannon, the ringing of the old Minster bells, and the pro- 
cessions of different trades, all which our author has sketched 
out in vivid lines, but will beg our readers to find a place 
with us at yonder window, fronting the principal street, 
in the house of Hans von Besserer, where he may form ac- 
quaintance with two pretty German maidens, the dark-eyed 
Marie von Lichenstein, and the blonde Bertha von Besserer, 
and will also obtain a passing glance at George von Sturm- 
feder, the hero of the tale. 


“<They are eoming, Marie,—they are almost here !’ exclaimed the 
light-haired maiden, as, throwing her arm around her cousin’s waist, 
she drew her closer to the window, from which the show could be 
distinctly seen. 

And now the noise of tymbals, cornets and braying trumpets peal- 
ed on the ear, and a splendid train of cavaliers appeared to the eyes 
that were weary with watching. First rode a tall and powerful 
knight, whose ruddy complexion contrasted strangely with his heavy 
brows and gray hair and beard. He wore a three-cornered hat, 
topped with a bunch of plumes; a rich breast-plate over his crimson 
vest; leathern hose slashed with silk, and heavy boots that reached 
his knees, completed his costume. His only weapon was an enormous 
sword, with a long hilt, without seabbard ; and a golden chain, twist- 
ed several times round his neck, and bearing honorary medals, formed 
his sole ornament. 

‘Say, uncle, who is yonder portly man, who becomes his gray hairs 
so well?’ asked the blue-eyed Bertha, as she slight!y turned to a no- 
ble-looking man who stood behind her. 

‘Thatis George von Frondsberg, commander-in-chief of the con- 
federates ; a brave man, if he only served in a better cause ;’ replied 
the Count von Lichenstein. 

‘No such insinuations, if you would not provoke my anger,’ rejoined 
the laughing girl, as she shook her finger in playful threatening ; 
‘remember that the daughters of Ulm are all good confederates.’ 

“Yonder one,’ continued her unele, ‘on the fine grey is Walburg, 
field lieutenant, and behind him comes a long troop of' the leaders of 
the league. By heaven! they all look like wolves seeking after prey.’ 

‘ Weather-beaten faces!’ exclaimed Bertha; ‘ they were not worth 
the trouble of dressing for. Ah! but see, uncle! who is this dark 
knight on the sorrel, with pale face and fiery black eyes,—and what a 
neble motto on his shield, J dare!’ 
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‘ That is Ulrich von Hutten, and God forgive him, since he is a brave 
man, although the worst enemy of our Duke. Now, look out, girls, 
here is Franz von Sichingen, with the blue breast-plate and the crim- 
son plumes, who, they say, brings a thousand knights into the field,’ 

Many others passed in rapid succession, but Bertha could not but 
remark that Marie appeared utterly indifferent to the gay concourse ; 
till suddenly, as she was about leaving her station, some sudden con- 
fusion was occasioned by a powerful steed, which pranced wildly as 
it reached the window, probably alarmed by the waving flags, which 
decorated every mansion. The rider’s face was completely concealed 
by the tossed up head of his steed ; but every one remarked the per- 
fect skill and dextrous grace with which he controlled the wayward 
animal ; till, when the wind blew back his wavy brown hair, as, with 
upraised features, he gazed earnestly and then bowed to the ladies, 
Marie’s face became crimson and then deadly pale. 

* Now, here is really a handsome youth,’ whispered Bertha, as if 
afraid of being heard by the object of her admiration ; ‘uncle,’ said 
she, addressing Lichenstein, who had turned on his heel, ‘who is this 
in a uniform of azure and silver ? 

‘I know nothing of him ; but probably he is some greedy adventu- 
rer, who has taken arms against our Duke.’ 

* How is it,” said the girl, peevishly, ‘that you recognized those 
ugly old knights, a hundred yards ofl, but whena handsome cavalier 
appears, declare that he is a stranger to you; and Marie, too, looks 
as pale and sad, as if she had witnessed a monkish procession. [ll 
warrant me, she did not even notice yonder polite youth, in her admi- 
ration of the grey-headed Frondsberg.’ 

The procession had now reached the state-house, and the half-sa- 
tisfied Bertha turned to her cousin, saying, ‘He was really hand- 
some. Bright auburn hair, loving hazel eyes, a complexion slightly 
brown, a well-cut moustache. But, how you blush! one would reall 
imagine it some harm, when two lonely maidens talk over a hand- 
some youth; and no doubt, with your old aunt at Tébingen, or with 
your grave father in the old castle of Lichenstein, you learned to 
think so.’ ” 


But let us leave the fair girl to dream over this most unex- 
pected meeting with him, who was no other than her secret 
lover, George von Sturmfeder. Descended froma poor but 
ancient French family, he was left an orphan at an early age, 
and eager to distinguish himself in some military exploit, 
and yet more desirous of winning the hand of Marie of 
Lichenstein, whose heart he had already secretly touched, 
during his visits, as a student of the University, at the house 
of her aunt at Tiibingen, he had, with his uncle’s approval, 
relinquished his studies, and without being inclined to either 
party, was induced to offer his services to the imperial con- 
federacy ; for no other reason, than because he learned that 
the§Count of Lichenstein, along with his daughter, had*has- 
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tened to Ulm; thus flattering himself that the father of his 
beloved was about to unite himself to the same party with 
himself. 

At the public dinner given by the citizens of Ulm to the 
confederates, our hero was taken under the especial charge 
of one of the good burgomasters, who, after some deliberation, 
chose for him what he considered an eligible seat at table, 
not because of its vicinity to the great men of the nation, but 
because it placed him in convenient juxta-position with some 
of the most delicate dishes; for we find him thus addressing 
our hero: 


“ Now look around, and own that we have an excellent seat. Di- 
rectly in front of us is this smoking boar’s head, with a lemon in its 
mouth ; to the right, that lordly trout, that coils in the dish as though 
he were sporting with his own tail; to the left, as fat and tender a 
haunch of venison as can well be desired.” 


Our hero’s chief cause for gratitude, however, was, that he 
was thus accidentally thrown into companionship with a 
young secretary of the council, and one of those wealthy at- 
tractions after which anxious mamas are said to sigh, Die- 
trich von Kraft, who proved to be cousin-germain to the 
prettv Bertha; and whose accessible manners afforded George 
fair opportunity of inquiring after her companion, Marie von 
Lichenstein. He quite draws on him the reproach of the 
red-visaged Schepens, who, after the fashion of the times, 
paced continually around the table, calling out in blustering 
tones, “Why do you not eat?) Why do you not drink ?” 
(Warum essen sie nicht? Warum trinken sie nicht?) an in- 
vitation which was hardly necessary to the company at large ; 
who, when George took his leave, (for he willingly accepted 
the invitation of his new friend, to share his domicil for the 
night,) were sti:l slacking their thirst from the huge silver 
and pewter cans, filled with generous wine. Before his de- 
parture, Sturmfeder finds an introduction to George von 
F'rondsbe srg, leader of the league, who must have possessed 
gigantic strength, since the narrative informs us that, with a 
single finger, he was able to overthrow a vigorous man ; and 
whose demeanor was hetter calculated to win adherents, than 
that of 'Truches von Walberg, the field-lieutenant, as one 
may judge from the following scene: 

‘Whom bring you to us, Hans,’ asked Frondsberg, as he regard- 
ed with interest that tall and handsome youth, who now stood before 
him. 
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‘Examine his features attentively,’ returned Breitenstein, ° and me- 
thinks you will guess to what family he belongs.’ 

The friendly veteran once more turned tow ards George, who met 
his gaze with a blushing but unembarrassed dignity; tll suddenly 
the chief stretched his hand towards him, exclaiming, ‘Surely you are 
none other than a Sturmfeder !’ 

‘My father was Burkhardt Sturmfeder, who fought at your side in 
the wars of Italy,’ replied the youth. 

‘And a brave man he was; in many a bloody day’s work did he 
prove to me a faithful follower. Andso you are resolved to follow 
in his steps,’ he added kindly, ‘yet do you not leave the nest early, 
seeing you are hardly fledged.’ 

‘Prob: ably,’ interrupted Walburg, in an uncourteous tone, ‘the bird 
would seek after some flocks of wool, with which to line the cragg 
covert.’ 

George coloured high at this rude insinuation, but checking his re- 
sentment, he coolly added, ‘ Every conflict has its reward, sir knight, 
and if | tender head and heart to the league, it matters little to you 
what inducement may elicit my exertions.’ 

‘Spoken as his father would have done,’ exclaimed the amiable 
Frondsberg, as he shook the youth’s hand with friendly warmth. 
‘Would that we had many whose hearts are thus in the right place.’ ” 


We wish that we could venture to ask place for the de- 
scription of the rich bachelor, Dietrich von Kraft’s mansion, 
with its huge oaken trunks stored with family linen, the 
work of the maids during many a long winter's evening ; 
the well-secured iron chests, brimful of golden pieces, which 
stood in a safe recess in Dietrich’s own sanctum; the well- 
ordered, neat, yet frugal house-keeping, under the supervi- 
sion of his stern but clever old nurse. Every arrangement 
is narrated with amusing particularity, and we feel ourselves 
so at home by the side of the warm German stove, as hardly 
to wish to accompany our hero, when he next issues out to 
attend the public ball, given by the citizens to the leagued 
confederates, and where we shal] once more meet with Ma- 
rie von Lichenstein. 

The following sketch of the popular dance of that period, 
may afford a useful hint to the beaux and belles of the pre- 
sent day, who, unlike Mercutio, who wore “dancing shoes 
with nimble soles,” or Queen Elizabeth, who “danced high 
and disposedly,” glide with indolent and languid movements 
through the slow quadrille, without in the least reaping the 
benefits of that bodily exercise, which resulted from the 
dancing of the good olden time. The paragraph runs as 
follows : 


‘The back-ground of the hall was eccupied by the spectators, 
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along with the pipers, trumpeters and tambourine players, who all 
struck up loudly at the same moment. On both sides were ranged 
the lovers of the dance, dressed in their rich-coloured costumes, for 
the now almost universally favorite dress of black and white, which 
seems to divide the ladies and gentlemen, as day and night, was not 
then the mode, but the most gorgeous hues were worn by both sexes. 
The lordly red, in all its varieties, from dezzling scarlet to deep 
crimson; the kingly purple, in its several gradations, and that pecu- 
liarly vivid blue, which is only found now-a-days in pictures by the 
old masters, all met in the ball-room of Ulm. he centre of the sa- 
loon was reserved for the dance, which commenced after the manner 
of the Polonaise; consisting of a procession around the hall. Four 
trumpeters, with escutcheoned banners attached to their instruments, 
led the dance, whose animation was kept up by an occasional piece 
of coin, from the master of ceremonies ; these were followed by the 
pair who showed the figure, and who were not selected through grace 
or dexterity, but according to rank. To them succeeded two torch- 
bearers, with their lighted flambeaux, and after them followed in 
quick and bewildering succession, the long chain of the devotees to 
Terpsichore. The ladies fell to work with the most serious industry, 
while the gentlemen set their feet carefully, as if for desperate leaps, 
keeping time with their heels to the flourish of the leading trum- 
peters.” 


The conversation between George and Marie would be 
but a reiteration of that language of love, which is universal 
in every age and clime; but the joy of our hero is suddenly 
destroyed by the fact, which he now learned from the maid- 
en’s lips, that her father is a decided supporter of the duke’s 
party, and his only comfort lies in the secret meeting which 
Bertha’s ready wit contrived for them on the following day; 
for Marie could not venture, under present circumstances, 
to whisper aught of her unhappy attachment to her parent, 
the stern and steadfast Lichenstein. The heart of our hero 
does not prove so steadfast to the cause of valor as of love, 
since we find him wavering in his purpose in the interview 
which follows; and yet there is some excuse for him, when 
we remember that he had not yet pledged himself to the 
league : 

“* And why is it not possible ?’ asked Marie, as, pressing his hand in 
both of hers, she looked up into his face with a pleading smile. ‘ Why 
cannot it be so? Only come over to the Duke’s interests, and how 
proud would my father be to present another warrior to his chief. He 
often says that a single good sword is, just now, of inestimable value, 
and if you would but consent to fight at his side, my heart will not be 
torn with the anguish which it must endure, were I aware that the 
two dearest beings on earth were hostile to each other.’ 

‘Hush! Marie,’ cried the youth mournfully, covering his eyes as 
if to shut out her pleading gaze; ‘ would you ee my name branded 
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as a deserter? would you have me prove faithless to my honour ? It 
was but yesterday that I rode in the Emperor’s train; to-day war 
will probably be declared, and yet to-morrow you would have me 
tender my services to the Duke. Is my honour so indifferent to you, 
Marie ? 

‘Your honour! murmured the distressed maiden, while hot tears 
began to flow. ‘Ah! I see that that is dearer to you than your love. 
Yet, be it so! if it makes you happier. But when our Duke lies dead 
on the field,—when Wurtemburg strongholds shall one after the 
other yield to the power of your victorious arms,—when the rewards 
of valor shall kindle in your bosom a generous glow,—ah ! then, God 
grant! that your happiness may not be clouded by the thought of the 
one devoted heart, which was broken by your pride.’ 

‘ Beloved Marie !’ exclaimed the youth in anguish, which he could 
not repress ; ‘this heavy grief will not allow you to see how unjust 

ou are. But our love shall not be sacrificed; I will forsake the 
eague ; I will forget my glorious dreams of combat and victory ; and 
though I cannot be your father’s follower, yet, Marie! I will remain 
neutral, and thus give up all hope of earthly distinction, for your 
sake.’” 


By a lucky chance, however, our hero escapes honorably 
from his partial engagement, for immediately afterwards, he 
receives a summons to appear before the Council of the 
League, when Truches seeks to force him to act as a spy 
among the enemy; a service which Sturmfeder decidedly 


rejects ; and so draws upon him the indignation of the un- 
courteous leader, that a total rupture ensues. He is thrown 
into the city prison, from which he is at length released 
through the influence of Frondsberg, on the easy condition 
of remaining neutral for fourteen days; and our next inter- 
view finds him on his way to the castle of Lichenstein, un- 
der the guidance of an old Suabian, who figures largely in 
our pages as a devoted follower of the Duke’s. 

A delightful ehapter follows, describing their journey 
through the beautiful kingdom of Wurtemburg, the garden 
of Germany ; and here we can answer for the faithfulness of 
our author’s descriptions,—for the friend with whom we 
have been perusing these volumes, and who, some years 
since, enjoyed the privilege of rambling through that roman- 
tic domain, has often startled us by the admiration with 
which he recognized one castle and stronghold after another, 
as they are presented by the writer, amid the varied aspects 
of dawn, noon and midnight. While viewing, in imagina- 
tion, the endless mountain chain, clad in those gorgeous co- 
lours which seem unnatural save on the palette of Nature ; 
while comparing the numerous castles, each with its indi- 
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vidualities, that stand like watchmen on each cragged height, 
or while roaming with our hero through the green valleys, 
interspersed with vineyards and orchards, whose growth is 
luxuriant beneath a cloudless heaven, and before whose cot- 
tages cluster smiling and industrious groups,—we have felt 
an indescribable yearning to roam, for a brief season, through 
this lovely region of W urtemburg, which, if it does not pos- 
sess the melancholy grandeur of the Swiss Alps, or the deep 
seclusion of the banks of the Rhine, presents enough of the 
picturesque to enchant a true lover of Nature. 

Amid that land of legends, it would have been strange if 
our author had not woven something of the supernatural Into 
the woof of his story, and, accordingly, on reaching the cas- 
tle of Reissenstein, we find a tale of ‘much interest : 


*©What a brilliant moon! exclaimed the youth, as he gazed in 
rapture on the spectral-like mountains, the sharp, glittering crags of 
rock, and the dusky woods, every here and there topped with some 
ancestral ruin. ‘See how the windows of Neuffer glimmer in the 
moonlight.’ 

‘A black night had been better for us, answered his guide, ‘ for 
yonder moon has often betrayed many an honest man to his death, 
But it will soon set behind yonder castle of Reissenstein, where the 
giant once resided.’ 

‘What giant do you speak of ? asked George, inquisitively. 

‘Many years ago,’ observed the Guide, ‘there lived a mighty giant 
in the cave beneath yonder mountain, which rises high in air, as it 
it desired no companionship but the clouds and moon. This giant 
was immensely rich, and lived very happily in his cave, till at length 
he determined to build for himself a castle, like those occupied by the 
neighbouring barons; and, as the rock just above him, seemed to 
offer an excellent site, he chose it for his location. The giant proved 
however, but a poor master-workman; for when, by his individual 
exertions, he had dug huge masses of stone, as large as an ordinar 
house, and placed them one above another, they were sure to fall 
down. At length, he determined to employ workmen; so taking his 
station on the cliff, he called out in thundering tones, which were 
heard through the kingdom, inviting blacksmiths, carpenters, stone- 
cutters, masons, and locksmiths to come to his aid, promising liberal 
wages for their hire. His cry was heard throughout Wurtemburg, 
from Kocher to Bodensee, and from the Neckar to the Danube ; till 
masters and apprentices hastened from all parts, eager to assist in 
the lucrative job. It was really amusing to watch the giant, as issu- 
ing each day from his cave, he took his seat in the warm sunshine, 
and urged the workmen, with deafening cries, to hasten their labours. 
At length, the castle was completed, tbe giant took possession, and 
mounting to the loftiest window, he looked into the valley below, 
where the workmen were collected. Suddenly, his brow darkened, 
when, notwithstanding the assurance of the workmen, that every part 
was completed, he discovered that a nail was wanting over the high- 
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est window. The master sought to excuse the slight omission, since 
he had not been able to persuade any one to stand outside of the 
casement, which seemed in mid air, and thus to supply the trifling 
deficiency. In a fit of passion, the giant declared that they should 
not receive a single groat of the wages, until the nail was Rives in. 
The workmen became greatly excited, and several of the most dar- 
ing among them, determined to make the attempt, but when they 
looked from the window, and saw only jagged cake around, and the 
valley far beneath, each shook his head, and stole abashed away. 
Among the journeymen however, there was a brave youth, who was 
tenderly attached to his master’s daughter, although the stern father 
frowned upon his suit. Life seemed worthless unless blest with the 
maiden of his love, till emboldened by his attachment, he at length 
appeared before the master, and inquired whether he would bestow 
the girl upon him, should he succeed in the undertaking. Confident, 
that he would be thus freed from his importunity by death, since it 
seemed impossible that any mortal could achieve the perilous task, 
he readily assented to his proposals. Seizing a nail and hammer, 
the resolute youth now ascended the turret, and after a fervent prayer 
for protection, was about swinging outside of the casement, to achieve 
the job, which would win for him his maiden, when the loud cheers 
of the workmen, as they encouraged him in his daring attempt, awoke 
the giant from sleep, and learning the cause of the outery, he imme- 
diately ascended the castle, and after regarding the brave youth with 
interest, exclaimed, ‘ Now that you are willing to prove yourself a 
courageous fellow, I will aid you in your undertaking;’ and without 
another word, he seized him by the nape of the neck, and lifting him 
out of the window, held him high in air, and bade him fall to work 
immediately. One may imagine, that the youth was not long en- 
gaged in driving the nail fast, till, when he finished, the giant set 
him once more on his feet, and leading him to the master, exclaimed, 
‘Now, bestow your daughter eryer: som | upon him ; then hasten- 
ing to his cave, he soon returned with a bag of money, from which 
he distributed to each their honest wages ; but when the youth’s turn 
came round, he said, ‘My brave fellow! I will not pay you in mean 
coin; hasten, bring your maiden quickly, and take possession of this 
castle as a marriage gift from me.’” 

Our hero meets with several adventures in the course of 
his journey ; at one time, he is rudely attacked and wounded 
by a party of the foe, who mistake him for the duke himself; 
at another, he received a yet severer mental wound, through 
the gossip of his Suabian landlady, a resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Castle of Lichenstein, who awakens his 
jealousy by the news, that Marie smiles on another lover, a 
handsome youth, who is secretly admitted every night into 
the Castle, and receives the best cheer from her hands. Too 
easily won to suspicion, as we think, our hero holds a night 
watch near the old castle, and encounters the supposed lovers, 
who proves to be the duke himself, who, after,a slight just- 
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ling of arms, invites him, though still preserving his incog, 
to pass the remainder of the night in his cavern among the 
mountains, where he is compelled to secrete himself until the 
day for action arrives, and from whence he only issues each 
night to obtain food and the news of his prospects from bis 
faithful adherent, the Count of Lichenstein. From the de- 
scription of the cavern and its inmate, we extract the follow- 
ing brief paragraphs— 


“The walls of the cavern were composed of dazzling white rocks ; 
while a mighty arch, that startled the beholder by its height, formed 
the majestic dome. The stalactites, with which this cavern was lined, 
were strung with countless — drops, wearing the richest pris- 
matic colours, and falling in silvery streams into the crystalline cavi- 
ties beneath. The immense masses of rock that stood around, pre- 
sented to a fanciful eye, an exact picture of a splendid chapel, with its 
great altar, and its carved Gothic pulpit, hung with dazzling drape- 
ries. Even the organ was not wanting in that subterranean fane ; 
and as the flickering torches glared in varying splendour on the irreg- 
ular walls, one could readily imagine pictures of martyrs and saints, 
standing in their respective niches.” 


In the cavern interview between Ulrich and Sturmfeder, 
where the youth still regards him as a devoted follower, and 
not the Duke himself; the reader becomes strongly interest- 
ed in the success of Ulrich. Generous, ardent and readily 
won to friendship, the Duke of Wurtemburg often reminds 
us of the Chevalier Charles Edward, as described by Scott, 
and with the sympathizing Sturmfeder, we are ready to wish 
“ success to the duke and his true friends,” and rejoice to see 
him released from the mournful seclusion, as he thus describes 
it, of his lonely cavern. 


“* Ah! yes, exclaimed the saddened chief, in return to Sturm- 
feder’s toast, ‘ those little words “ true friends,” impart as much com- 
fort to my bleeding heart, as a draught of sparkling water affords tne 
drooping desert wanderer. Young man! forgive my weakness, fo 
it is not often that I yield to complaint; butif you have stood on the 
heights of Rothenburg, and gazed as I have done, over the beautiful 
land of Wurtemburg, where the Neckar meanders between green 
banks, the fields wave with verdure, and the very forests look like 
gardens; where lovely villages rise amid flourishing orchards, and 
the men are all industrious, and the women all beautiful; if you had 
seen all this, like me, and then been forced to take shelter, as @ 
banned and persecuted man, amid this desolate domain, shut out 
from the light of day—Ah! such fate is hard even for a brave man 
to bear!” 


After taking leave of his distinguished host, who presents 
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him a costly ring, as an introduction to the Count, Sturm- 
feder hastens on to the Castle of Lichenstein, (which is built 
on the brink of a stupendous cliff, as the nest of a bird hangs 
on the branch of a lofty oak,) where, as the duke’s devoted 
follower, he receives a hearty welcome from the father, and 
a yet warmer one from the happy Marie. After some days 
of anxious uncertainty, during which the duke, in expecta- 
tion of news from Tubingen, visits the castle, and reveals 
to his friend, at the desire of our hero, the secret of Marie’s 
long attachment ; a messenger arrives, who brings the tidings 
of the treacherous desertion of many of Ulrich’s mightiest 
chiefs, and thrown principally on the support of the peasants, 
the brave duke now declares himself openly to his few ad- 
herents, and determines to risk an attack on his capital of 
Stuttgard, which now lies in the possession of the League. 
The persecutions and privations, which the honest burghers 
of Stuttgard had endured from the Suabian troops, quite 
roused their disloyalty to the Emperor, and after some elo- 
quent and amusing harangues in the great market-place, 
between the citizens and Suabian leaders, the former win 
the ascendancy, and ere the first cannon is fired against its 
walls, the gates of the capital are thrown open, its draw- 
bridges are dropt, and the victorious Ulrich enters. During 
the brief period of peace that ensues, soon to be followed 
by those conflicts, which, at length, drove the duke from his 
native land, and in which Sturmfeder proves a devoted fol- 
lower, the marriage of our hero takes place, and after the 
fashion of the olden novels, we will close our already too 
lengthened article, with a description of the wedding: 


“The fashion of the times did not allow the slightest communica- 
tion between the nuptial pair, before the priest had joined their hands 
together; but as Marie stood before him, in all the splendour of per- 
sonal beauty and costume, with downcast eyes, and hands modestly 
folded on her breast, George could scarcely prevent himself from 
rushing to her side. The folding doors were now thrown open, and 
revealed the long galleries, crowded with the duke’s household ; 
while a band of young nobles, bearing blazing torches, stood ready 
to lead the procession. These were followed by a lovely train of the 
ladies of the court, clad in their rich costumes, embroidered in gold 
and silver, while each carried a lemon and a huge banquet in her 
hands. The bride, led by two of the first noblemen of Wurtemburg, 
and attended by her maidens, next appeared; and after her, came 
George of Sturmfeder, whose striking figure and fine face, distin- 
guished him among the handsome youth of the kingdom. As the 
procession passed from the Castle to the principal church, the crowd 
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poured blessings on the beautiful pair, the organ pealed out its loud- 
est measure, and the choir sang their liveliest anthem, till the minute 
for the ceremony arrived. When that solemnity was concluded, the 
guests returned to the gardens of the Castle, and while the ladies 
amused themselves by rambling among its shaded walks, the gen- 
tlemen hunted the tame deer in the large enclosure. At mid-day the 
flourish of trumpets summoned them to the banqueting room, which 
was the pride of the Castle, and large enough to contain many hun- 
dred persons. A range of painted glass windows filled up one side 
of this apartment; along the other side, ran galleries, hung with 
gaudy tapestries. These sometimes served as a resort for the ladies, 
when they wished to witness the tilting of the knights below; but 
to-day they were filled with the musicians and spectators. At the 
head of the table, under a splendid canopy sat the duke, with the 
bride at his right hand and the groom at his left. When the first 
courses were finished, the abundant meats were removed to the court 
yard and divided among the poor; pastries and fruits, along with 
huge goblets of wine, were arranged in their stead, while small silver 
vases, filled with the sweet wines of Spain, were set before the ladies. 
And now the fashion of the times required that the nuptial presents 
should be produced, and large baskets were placed near the bride, 
for the reception of the various articles. First came the duke’s pages 
bearing pa goblets, precious ornaments, medallions and rich 
stutis; next followed the servants of the knights, who were present 
at the wedding with delicate household articles, weapons, costly 
cloths and the like, while a deputation from the city presented a 
beautiful service of wrought silver, and some of the humbler class 
brought fine linen and hanks of flax. Ata sign from the duke, the 
banquet was concluded ; and while the ladies took possession of the 
tapestried galleries, the knights occupied the hall, from which the 
table had been removed, and soon the noise of lances, shields and 
swords, with all the accoutrements of the tournament, changed that 
spacious saloon into a scene of conflict, while the ladies enjoyed the 
successes of their lords with as much zest, as the dames of the pre- 
sent day would catch some bright thought of their husbands, in a 
political disputation. After some hours of warlike action, the dan- 
cing commenced, and here the successful champions, Duke Ulrich 
and George Von Sturmfeder, of course took the lead, till about mid- 
night the nuptial pair were conducted by a long row of torch-bearers 
from the gay saloon, and thus ended the marriage day.” 


We have thus endeavoured to give a glimpse at the plot 
and style of the novel of “ Lichenstein,” and should our 
readers be induced to peruse the work in the original, we 
think that they will not close the volumes, without allowing 
that Hauff promised to become a pleasant writer of fiction ; 
or without bestowing a sigh to the memory of one, whose 
early promise was blasted by death at the age of five-and- 
twenty. 
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Art. VIl—The History of Etruria, Part I, Tarchun and 
his Times. From the Foundation of Tarquinia (Tar- 
quinti ?) to the Foundation of Rome. By Mrs. Hami- 
ron Gray. London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Picca- 
dilly. 1843. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. viii., 432. 


Hap the singular volume before us been written by any 
thing laying claim to the honours, and obnoxious to the 
liabilities, of the genus masculinum, our course of proce- 
dure in its examination would have been obvious and easy ; 
nor should we have hesitated a moment in determining the 
language to be employed in criticising it. We should have 
either passed it by altogether without notice, or we should 
have ridiculed its follies, exposed its fallacies, pointed out 
its defects, corrected its inaccuracies, chastised its blunders, 
and concluded by recommending the author to knit stock- 
ings than write such books, and by advising our friends 
to employ their time more profitably than in their perusal. 
To attain the last object more effectually, by giving addi- 
tional force to our recommendation and advice, we might 
possibly have yielded to the strong temptation held out, 
and have exaggerated the deficiencies of the work into a 
caricature, in some such strain as this : 

The remarkable book before us, purporting to be a History 
of Etruria, makes a very pleasing romance, and may have 
been designed as an accompaniment to the famous “ True 
Histories” of Lucian. Unfortunately for novel readers, but 
most fortunately for us and other students of history, it is 
still unfinished :—one part only has been printed ; three 
more are threatened ; but, as this menace presents a dignus 
vindice nodus, we may rightfully hope for the interposition 
of some divinity to defeat its accomplishment. Should our 
expectations be disappointed, we shall be compelled to con- 
clude that Apollo and the Muses have for ever deserted the 
Steeps of Parnassus and the waters of Helicon, and that 
there is now no deity to whom the critic in his need may 
turn for assistance. The threat, however, may have been 
merely held out in ¢errorem, to induce us to purchase the 
silence of the author, on the same principle that swindling 
letters, of a well-known character, are sent to extort money 
by acting on the fears of individuals. Incredulous readers 
have denied the veracity of Baron Munchausen’s Travels, 
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and Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and Laputa, but we think, 
after reading this work, on insufficient grounds, for in this 
veritable History of Etruria, stranger things are affirmed, 
and facts invented or set aside, with even less ceremony than 
in those celebrated narratives. According to the old saying, 
the book contains many things which are new, and some 
which are true, but the true things are not new, and the 
new things are not true,—a misfortune which should not, 
perhaps, be imputed as any very great crime to the writer, 
since it is by no means of rare occurrence in our day. The 
work is dexterously besprinkled with the parings of second- 
hand learning, which has been painfully raked together from 
the foot-notes of essayists, and the suggestions of friends ; 
and we must express our admiration of the hardihood and 
ingenuity of the historian, who would attempt so arduous a 
task as has been here undertaken, with such a slender stock 
of materials. 'To the lover of romance, these will appear 
to be slight objections,—he will be delighted with the ima- 
ginary world to which he will be introduced, and perhaps 
he may institute a comparison between Tarchtin, the hero 
of the present tale, and Amadis of Gaul, or Palmerin of Eng- 
land. This would certainly have been done by Lord Cam- 
den, had that diligent reader of all fiction been now living 
to enjoy this History of Etruria.—And so we might go on, 
admitting the while that this exaggeration would amount to 
caricature. 

But, in the present case, we dare not adopt this mode of 
criticism,—the author with whom we are concerned, is a 
lady, though she has endeavoured to appropriate the propria 
. que maribus,—and such language as this would be impo- 
lite, and might even be deemed improper. We cannot bol- 
ster up our conscience, or restrain our courtesy, by musing 
on the text of Virgil : 


—— namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
Feminea in pena est, nec habet victoria laudem, 
Extinxisse nefas tamen, et swmsisse merentis 
Laudabor penas,— 


and it would be a new form of petty treason, to be caught 
humming the bitter sarcasm of Voltaire: 


Ciel, que je hais ces créatures fiéres, 
Soldats en jupe, hommasses chevaliéres ; 
Du sexe male affectant la valeur, 
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Sans posséder les agrémens du votre, 
A tous les deux prétendant faire honneur, 
Et qui ne sont ni de l’un ni de autre. 


All that we could venture upon with safety, would be, to 
whisper aside the sensible ejaculation of the witty Martial : 
sit mihi non doctissima conjux ! But this does not concern 
us; itis entirely the care of Mr. Hamilton Gray—should 
that worthy be alive. He may have a penchant for blues, 
and a relish for a blue wife,—we candidly confess we have 
none. 

But, perhaps, our best plan will be to exclude sedulously 
all such reflections, and to regard Mrs. Gray, in her present 
volume, as a lady who has wandered out of the path, tres- 
passed on her neighbour’s grounds, and lost her way in pla- 
ces, overgrown with shrubbery, with which she is not famil- 
iar. Had she done so really, and not metaphorically, it would 
have been our pleasure, as well as our incumbent duty, to 
accost her deferentially, however much we might blame or 
pity her, and civilly to lead her into the right path again, 
when we might fairly claim and exercise the privilege of ad- 
vising her, for her own sake, not to trust herself a second 
time in such unknown and unfamiliar regions. We will 
adopt the same course towards her as an authoress, which, 
in the case supposed, we should have approved,—we will 
show that she has mistaken her route, and explain to her the 
cause ; and if, on some future occasion, she will accompany 
us through the pleasure-grounds of the manor into which 
she has been heedlessly beguiled, we will promise to leave 
her safely outside of the precincts, when we have concluded 
our pilgrimage, even should she or others doubt the accuracy 
of the route which we may have taken. ‘This we would do 
very willingly at present, had we time for so long a ramble, 
but only a very few pages can now be permitted to us for 
our peregrinations, so that we must defer these to another 
day, and content ourselves with explaining the manner in 
which Mrs. Gray has so completely bewildered herself. This 
we shall do with as much tenderness and leniency as the 
occasion will permit; but we do hope that our courtesy may 
suffice to prevent Mrs. Gray from breaking the close, tread- 
ing down the grass, and subverting the soil, in the same 
place again. 

To carry out our purpose, therefore, and give a more de- 
finite criticism of the work, we may say that it is, in every 
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respect, a singular one :—singular in its authorship, singular 
in its subject, and singular in its style. It would have been 
remarkable if it had been produced by a man of great inge- 
nuity but ordinary attainments ; it is almost miraculous as 
the production of a woman. The learning in it is exten- 
sive, though by no means complete, accurate, profound, or 
even diligently sifted: the reasoning is daring, though sel- 
dom logical: the speculations ingenious, but too frequently 
fanciful, and almost invariably supported on an imaginary 
or unsound basis: still, there is evidence of considerable 
hardihood in the main hypothesis, and the arguments ad- 
duced to sustain it ; of some energy in the collection of ma- 
terials ; and of no little tact in the plausible manner in which 
they have been employed for the framing of a novel and 
pleasing theory. But the talent exhibited is, we fear, thrown 
away, for the subject is one interesting to scholars only: to 
them, Mrs. Gray’s History would be valueless, for it has 
neither that depth nor that erudition which archeological 
researches demand ; and to others, it would be unintelligi- 
ble from the admixture of antiquarian discussion. For the 
preparation of the work, some portion of the classics must 
have been read, however imperfectly,—(we fear that they 
were read in translations, and suspect, from certain marks, 
that these translations were principally Italian.) Defective 
as this study is, it is a note-worthy phenomenon, for Mrs. 
Gray lives in an age foreign to the habits of that good old 
time, when her namesake, ‘Lady Jane, was to be found in her 
garden, entertaining herself with the perusal of Plato’s Phe- 
don. But Lady Jane, we suspect, had a much better ac- 
quaintance with the classics than our present lady antiqua- 
rian ; for we must infer, from the evidence before us, that 
the latter has no very intimate familiarity either with the 
relics of Greece and Rome, or with the tongues in which 
they were written, as is evinced by the constant recurrence 
of awkward solecisms, and errors with regard to the elemen- 
tary points of those languages, which cannot, indeed, mis- 
lead the scholar, though, in our day, the unlucky school-boy, 
who had committed such blunders, would have been well 
whipped for them. We cannot pretend to enumerate these, 
for they are to be found in nearly every page, including the 
title-page. We may mention a few:—On the title-page 
is Tarquinia for Tarquinii, and this occurs every where 
throughout the book. Silvius Italicus for Silius, more than 
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once,—p. 59. Auruncia, for the country of the Aurunci ; 
there is no such name,—p. 76. Helenes for Hellenes,—p. 
88. Atheni, Lacedwmoni, for Athenienses, Lacedemonii,— 
p. 90. Phthiotides, for Phthiotis, bis, p. 95. A®notri for 
(Enotri,—p. 105. Falleria for Falerii, p. 114, and continu- 
ally. Volterra for Volaterree,—p. 155. Rusella and Vol- 
sinia, for Ruselle and Volsinii,—p. 117. Phocian for Pho- 
cwan,—p. 173. Falisci, the people, for Falerii, the town,— 
p. 175. Spondophorai for Spondophoroi,—p. 204. Fidene 
for Fidene,—p. 209. One jugera!!—pp. 215, 234. Agger 
for Ager,—pp. 219, 232. Scuta for Scutum,—p. 243. Po- 
tizii for Potitii,—p. 268. giAorexva, lovers of children, for 
gidoreyvos, lovers of art,—p. 317, bis, etc. etc. etc. Mistakes 
such as these, though scarcely of any great consequence in 
themselves, indicate a very slight and defective acquaintance 
with languages, which the historian of Etruria ought to be 
perfectly familiar with. But it is a notable fact that a lady 
should have ventured to dive into the mysteries of ante- 
Roman Italy, or that, having attempted it, she should not 
have failed more signally than she has done. 

Mrs. Gray has selected for her first effort, in her unfemi- 
nine department of scholarship, a strange but interesting 
subject :—the History of the Rasena, and the early races of 
Italy. The clouds of time, and the mists of vague tradition, 
have gathered and thickened around this difficult portion of 
history, from so remote a period, that the most erudite schol- 
ars, the most diligent investigators of Etruscan antiquities, 
have wrangled and doubted about the few inferences which 
have hitherto been hazarded, and the ingenuity of Niebuhr 
has been exercised, while his sagacity has been baffled, in 
the vain attempt to roll back the darkness which has settled 
upon it. The field is open for fanciful conjecture, or cautious 
examination :—to ourselves nothing seems as yet to have 
been determined, but that the Etruscans were a great people 
before the Fates had revealed the Roman dominion to the 
nations; and that Etruria transmitted to Rome the seeds of 
her polity, of her civil and religious institutions, and of her 
domestic manners. The Etruscans were truly a wonderful 
people,—civilized before Greece, and possessing a civilization 
diverse from the Grecian, the Egyptian, and the Oriental, 
they breathed life into Rome, and through her have been 
the ancestors of much of our modern organization. Singular 
destiny for such a people, that they should have lived with- 
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out fame and perished without a record!—What is the glory 
of the world? 

But not less singular than the authorship and the subject, 
is the style in which the book is written. Instead ofa grave 
and cautious investigation of uncertain facts, to be carefully 
deduced from a collation of scraps of the poets and frag- 
ments of scholiasts, reconciled to each other or disproved 
by a diligent comparison or contrast, Mrs. Gray proposes 
her hypothesis at once ; assumes it to be true as soon as it 
is stated; and devotes the remainder of her volume to its 
embellishment, and the pleasing development of an imagi- 
nary epic. Digression follows digression, and episode in- 
troduces episode, until she has formed neither a history nor 
an essay, but a prose poem to be classed in the same cate- 
gory with Ossian and Télémaque—or more properly—on 
the ‘principle of comparing like things to like—with the 
Travels of Cyrus, by the Chevalier Ramsay. A proposi- 
tion that the British Commoners should be more effectually 
divorced from the teers état: and a romantic laudation of 
the fabulous virtues of the Scottish Clans, break in a pecu- 
liar manner, the current of narration in a professedly anti- 
quarian investigation into the origin of the ancient Etrus- 
cans. Such aberrations from the ordinary routine of history 
may be defended, and perhaps admired, if we can regard 
this work as an ingenious fable: though, for our own part, 
we are uncertain in what branch of literature to place it. 
Archeology, history, fiction may all contend with the epic 
Muse for the rightful claim to it—colour could easily be 
given to the claim of each—and if they should do this, we 
will abide the issue; but till then, we must consider that, 
adhuc sub judice lis est. The book is certainly a novel and 
curious production :—and we cannot help fancying that its 
execution would be improved, and its circulation extended, 
by rendering it into the ballad rhyme of Chevy Chase or the 
Nut-Brown Maid. ‘Tom Moore thought a pretty tale might 
be made still prettier by such a conversion, and gave the 
world his Alciphron as a substitute or counterpart for that 
Epicurean, which had already been favourably received. 
We have not heard that Mrs. Gray’s History of Etruria 
has been welcomed with any unwonted honours, and we 
should not suppose such an event probable: but we will not 
venture to determine what would be the result, if it were 
only transmitted into ballad verse. That such a translation 
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is practicable, we cannot doubt, when we observe the wild 
flight of imagination, the unchecked play of fancy, which 
raise this work from the regions of plain fact into the more 
exhilarating clime of the ideal. We are sorely tempted to 
make the experiment ourselves—let us open the book at 
random. p. 257: 


The Pyramids of Egypt old, 
Which stand where Memphis stood, « 
Were reared amidst a people’s groans,— 
Cemented with their blood. 
The memory of those who built 
Was cursed by the race, 
Whose sires had toiled, and starved, and bled 
A Tyrant’s pride to grace. 


Etruria raised no wondrous pile 
The oppressor so to please ; 
Her works were works of public use, 
Her glory and her ease. 
She still revered the sage Tarchin, 
Who framed their noble plan: 
The god inspired what he devised— 
Both sought the weal of man. 
&e. &e. &e. 
For those parts containing an enumeration of cities—par- 
ticularly the Sixth Chapter, we would recommend a close 
imitation of the ‘Battle of the Lake Regillus,” in Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Sed he sunt nuge. We have 
heard of a versification of an Act, or proposed Act of the 
Legislature of Virginia, entitled an Act for the more effec- 
tual suppression of Crows—a poetic translation of a pro- 
fessed History might equally claim to be a rara avis in terris; 
but, in the present case, it would be, in like manner, a deci- 
ded improvement upon the original. We would suggest to 
Mrs. Gray that it might be advisable to make the attempt, or 
if she neglects to do so, some unfledged witling may proba- 
bly be caught; and by judicious training taught to sing con- 
tinuously in the proper note, 

But we must proceed with Mrs. Hamilton Gray. Her 
best qualifications and abilities are displayed only on points 
immediately connected with the Rasena, or supposed stock 
of the old Etruscans. Her want of familiarity with all the 
collateral subjects which she touches, is very great :—and 
should we even admit the larger portion of her conclusions 
with regard to the Etruscans—which, by the way, we 
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should be very sorry to do—we must reject nearly the 
whole of her speculations on the other races of Italy. She 
has frequently alluded to them—and upon some of them she 
has dwelt—but if her conclusions be true, they are so de- 
spite, not in consequence of her reasoning, for she has not 
proved them such—and we think them far enough from be- 
ing true. Yet, notwithstanding all the egregious faults of 
this History of, Etruria—and we would suggest to Mrs. 
Gray that Legion would be an appropriate name for them ; 
some value is imparted to this work by her account of the 
relics which an examination of the Etruscan Necropoles 
has restored to light, and for a pleasing description of which 
she was partially prepared by her visit to Tuscany, and by 
her previous work on its old sepulchres. Moreover, much 
information is really collected together in this work with 
reference to Etrurian Antiquities, though, by no means, all 
that might have been attained ; nor is it arranged in such a 
manner as to justify any commendation of it to the scholar, 
the antiquary, or the general reader. The first would not 
be materially assisted by it; the second has better sources 
to consult ; and the third would be most assuredly misled 
by it. What, then, is its highest praise? We are truly glad 
to find any thing to laud it; and we may say, that Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Gray deserves much credit for having shown that much 
may even now be done towards a connected account of 
Etruscan Antiquities, and for this, she is well entitled to the 
thanks of critics, of antiquaries, and of scholars. 

We are now done with Mrs. Hamilton Gray, though not 
with her book : this we shall have occasion to examine, pro- 
bably in the next number of the Review, when we shall 
devote some pages to a consideration of the various races 
that possessed Italy, previous to the days of Romulus and 
the rise of Roman power. But before closing our present 
notice, we must, in justice to Mrs. Gray, quote the modest 
apology at the conclusion of her work: though we must 
think it a poor plea in justification of a weak book, that the 
writer considers it such. Still itis only fair to give her the 
hearing she requests; and, accordingly, let her be heard: 


‘Learned men, should any of you ever design to peruse this work, 
forgive its errors, and be not disgusted by one, ten, or even a hundred 
mistakes in its pages, which may appear inexcusable to the eyes of 
your superior knowledge. Be persuaded to read it through, and to 
ponder well the evidence of facts, united to those of ancient testimony 
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and of existing remains. Weigh these together, and then determine 
if the argument, in the mass, be not founded upon truth. The theory 
built upon it may be so unskilfully supported, as to fall to pieces at 
the first rude touch; but the foundation we believe to be so deeply 
laid, that it cannot be overthrown. 

‘Be not offended, that one who, in comparison with you, knows 
nothing, should venture to intrude upon the ground, which you have 
left vacant; and who feels like a mole attempting to burrow through 
a mountain, having no power to accomplish more than barely to trace 
upon the surface that line, which it is your province to quarry through 
underground. 

“ Be not forgetful that the ablest general rarely marches his forces 
over ground that has not previously been prepared for him by the 
humble pioneer, and that the most talented of architects cannot put 
into execution his sublime conceptions, except he have the help of 
the poor workman who labours for his daily bread. Do not despise 
the day of small things. ‘I see men as trees walking.” Let us hope 
that the ointment may yet be found, which shall restore to those dim 
and tree-like figures, the grace and the proportions of men.” pp. 
130-1. 


We are not among the ‘learned men,’ and, therefore, do 
not conceive ourselves to be of the number of those meant 
to be addressed in the above passage: but, after reading 
this apology, we feel that, whatever may have been Mrs. 
Gray’s success, and whatever the value of her book, she 


certainly wrote with good intentions; and that, if she can- 
not claim from us our congratulations on the execution of 
her task, she is, at least, entitled to our sympathy in her 
failure. We have spoken with more severity than we in- 
tended, and we regret the necessity that compelled us to do 
so. We have purposely overlooked many faults, and have 
not enlarged, as we might justly have done, upon those 
which we have noticed. Any design of harshness has been 
far from our thoughts, and we should have said little more 
than that the work had not answered our expectations, had 
it not been for the repetition of passages claiming for her- 
self a much more intimate familiarity with Roman and 
Greek lore, than the evidence she affords us will justify. 
And when we conclude with the hope, that Mrs. Gray will 
not continue this History of Etruria, we do so with every 
disposition to forgive those past offences which we cannot 
altogether overlook. H. 
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Arr. VIII.—Memoirs of Aaron Burr. By Matrruew L. 
Davis. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. 


Ir called upon merely to state objections to this book, we 
would begin by saying, there is a want of proper distinction 
between memoirs and correspondence ; and a lack of inde- 
pendence in arguing from facts. An essential part of the 
duty of a writer of biography, consists in sifting off from 
the ‘correspondence of his hero, the acts of his life ; and in 
reasoning independently upon these acts. Mr. Davis failed 
to perform this part of his task, when he undertook to write 
the memoirs of Colonel Burr. He has left his readers to 
wade, without assistance, through a copious correspondence, 
for the facts which make up his life and character; and 
even when indulging in a remark, he touches the subject 
with too much delicacy to elicit truth. 

In scanning the events of a man’s life, we must view it 
from a different position than that occupied by his enemies 
or his friends. It is not from the ground, torn by the com- 
batants, that one best sees the arrangements of the battle. 
From a distance, we discover faults of position, dangers of 
movements, never thought of by those who stand amidst the 
noise and confusion of the strife. 

It is no compliment to the justice of men to say, they 
rarely deal fairly with the lives and characters of public 
men, until too late for justice to be available. The time 
when truth should be dispensed, and error dispelled, should 
be that, when the person concerned, can feel the reward or 
profit by the correction. But the times in which men live 
are, as respects them, times of excitement and prejudice. 
They are surrounded by an atmosphere too dense with the 
breath of applause and censure for the rays of truth to break 
in upon them. Public opinion, while a man is engaged in 
action, like too much light upon a tender insect in the micro- 
scope, either burns him up with much praise, or hides his 
qualities in much abuse. This truth failed to strike the sa- 
gacious mind of the virtuous and talented John Adams. 
Returning from his embassies, he complains that his coun- 
trymen have despised his merits and ungratefully forgotten 
his services. Who could have conceived, that a man whom 
his country was then preparing to reward with the station 
filled by Washington, could have felt jealous of that coun- 
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try’s praise. It is, however, with the characters of distin- 
guished men as with their bodies: the phosphoric light 
never rises till they have decayed: the grave, only, elicits 
truth. 

Forty years have elapsed, since Aaron Burr occupied a 
position on the political horizon, which made him an object 
of astonishment to the whole world. Eight years have 
passed since he died in poverty and suspicion. It is a 
happy moment for an impartial pen to review his life. He 
is no longer in a state to be affected by praise or censure: 
no direct descendant lives to be mortified or gratulated in 
his history. The country in which he lived and died, with 
whose early struggles for freedom, with whose civil admin- 
istration, with whose parties he was associated, may learn 
wisdom in the page which records his adventurous life. 

New-Jersey saw the birth of Burr in 1756. His father, 
the Rev. Aaron Burr, was, at that time, President of the 
College of that State. His mother was Esther, daughter of 
Jonathan Edwards, the second President of Princeton Col- 
lege. Of the protection and care of parents, Burr was be- 
reaved before the age of three years. Very early in life he 
gave manifest indications of superior intelligence, and bold, 
impetuous temper. From his youth, he was associated with 
the Sophomores of Princeton in 1769, though qualified to 
enter a higher class. While in College he established a 
character for industry, abstinence and temperance. He 
graduated at sixteen, and bore away the highest honors of 
the institution, Passing his time from this period, alter- 
nately in the pursuit of knowledge and the pleasures inci- 
dent to his age, Burr reached the year 1775. The memo- 
rable occurrences of this period roused him from the list- 
lessness of his occupations. The battle of Lexington gave 
a military impulse to his life. He immediately prepared to 
join the army, and prepare for the engagements of the sol- 
dier. While connected with the American forces at Cam- 
bridge, he learned of Arnold’s contemplated expedition to 
Quebec. From a bed of sickness, he rushed to partake of 
this bold enterprize. Amidst the inclemencies of the season 
and dangers of the route, his fragile form remained unaf- 
fected, while hundreds of robust soldiers sank under the 
infliction of rains, hunger and cold. On the arrival of Ar- 
nold at Chaudiere Pond, he was impressed deeply with the 
courage, prudence and patriotism displayed by Burr on the 
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journey. He was therefore selected to convey a message of 
importance to General Montgomery. 

In the disguise of a Catholic priest, he encountered vari- 
ous dangers and discharged his trust in a manner securing 
him the confidence of Montgomery. He became the aid 
of this general; and at the attack upon Quebec, displayed 
a cool courage, which distinguished him above all his sta- 
tion. Having obtained the command of a company of forty 
men, he disciplined them to a high state of military perfec- 
tion, and awaited with impatience, the onset in which he 
was to be entrusted with a perilous service. The plan of 
operations however, being changed, he accompanied the 
Commander-in-Chief in leading the advance, and was near 
that brave Captain when he fell. In connexion with the 
death of General Montgomery, it is stated on the authority 
of the Rev. Samuel Spring, volunteer chaplain under Ar- 
nold, that when Montgomery had fallen, and the British 
troops were advancing towards the dead body, Burr was 
discovered amidst the snow, hastening from the fire of the 
enemy, staggering under the weight of Montgomery’s body, 
which he was endeavoring to convey into the American 
lines. During the period of this disastrous campaign, Burr 
performed the duties of Brigade Major, and never evinced 
a higher sense of duty as an officer, than when he indignantly 
refused, at the command of Arnold, to convey a communi- 
cation to the British camp, in terms dishonorable to the 
American cause. Returning, he expressed constantly in the 
strongest terms. his disgust at the conduct and manners 
of Arnold, and excited much indignation against that off- 
cer. But praise met Burr at every step. From all sides 
flowed in upon him the highest commendations for the zeal, 
bravery and prudence which his conduct had, on all occa- 
sions exhibited. He now at the instance of Washington 
joined the military family of that Commander. But the in- 
activity of his situation rendered him discontented and im- 
patient. Ina letter to John Hancock he indulged his spirit 
of dissatisfaction in terms which lost him the confidence of 
Washington, and obtained for him the station of aid to Put- 
nam. At this time, Putnam’s family was the asylum of Miss 
Moncriff, the daughter of a Major in the British service. 
The chance of war had thrown this girl. at the age of four- 
teen under the protection of Putnam. Her abilities, per- 
sonal attractions, and engaging manners, were the occasion 
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of constant remark ; and her admiration for Burr was not 
concealed. On these facts is based the report of her seduc- 
tion. We think, if permitted to digress from our narrative, 
that the suspicion of this lady’s dishonor by Burr rests on 
very slight proofs. 'The beauty and accomplishments of an 
indiscreet girl of fourteen, when connected with the reputa- 
tion of her lover for gallantry, are not enough to authorize 
a conclusion, that chastity has been violated. But so far as 
we discover, these are alone the grounds of the accusation. 
To admit such a result as necessarily arising from the inter- 
course of the parties, merely because the lady was youthful 
and engaging, and Burr an unprincipled flatterer, would be 
to admit that the restraints society has imposed upon licen- 
tiousness, have no effect upon an ambitious man, anxious for 
the admiration of the world; and that Miss Moncriff her- 
self was the perfection of weakness, credulity and passion. 
Again, the continued confidence of Putnam in Burr, after 
this period dissipates the feeble presumption of his guilt. 
Such an occurrence could not have been concealed, if true, 
and the generous soldier who could lay his hand on his 
sword and refuse, with an oath, to obey the commands of 
Washington, to retain this lady a prisoner, would not have 
extended his friendship to the man, violating thus, the rights 
of his hospitable mansion. 

Burr continued to serve in the army as an aid to Putnam, 
until 1777, when he received the commission of lieut. colonel 
in the regiment of Col. Malcolm. In this position he con- 
tinued until 1779, when forced, on account of his shattered 
constitution to resign. In 1782, Burr was admitted to the 
bar at Albany ; and in 1784, married Theodosia Prevost, 
the widow of Col. Prevost, of the British army. His con- 
nection with this lady was of a most romantic and affec- 
tionate character. She was accomplished and intelligent ; 
and Burr’s affection as exhibited, both in his treatment of 
her, and of her children by the former marriage, was ardent 
and highly creditable to his heart. Soon after his marriage, 
Burr removed to the city of New-York, and in 1789, was 
appointed Attorney General. From 1785 to 1788, he par- 
ticipated little in political affairs, being engaged honorably 
and prosperously in his profession. In 1791, he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States ; and in 1792, nominated 
and confirmed as Judge of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New-York. ‘This latter office he declined ; and his ser- 
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vices as Senator terminated in 1797. While in the Senate, 
he was distinguished for industry and efficiency in the dis- 
charge of his duties. In 1794, the democratic party hav- 
ing insisted upon the recall of Governeur Morris from 
France, on account of his being supposed to discountenance 
the revolution in that country, a committee, on which were 
Madison and Monroe, pressed upon Washington the nomina- 
tion of Burr. This the President more than once declined. 
In 1800, Burr was selected as a candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, and in that year received from the republican 
party, a te vote with Jefferson. The election going into 
the House of Representatives, parties divided their votes 
between the republican candidates: and after thirty-six bal- 
lotings, Jefferson was declared the President. This event 
severed all the political and family ties previously uniting 
Burr and Jefferson. To the year 1804 Burr was engaged 
in stormy political conflicts, from which resulted his duel 
with Hamilton, in July of that year. In 1805, Burr exhibi- 
ted himself in his last public attitude while head of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, on the trial of Judge Chase. On 
this occasion, he presided with a dignity and impartiality, 
honorable to himself, and highly creditable to the distin- 
guished occasion. From this period, he travelled over the 
Western country employed in schemes and negotiations 
which produced his arrest, trial and acquittal on the charge 
of treason, in 1807. In 1808, he sailed for England, where 
he suffered the extremes of poverty and insult. 

But, amidst this poverty and insult, his cheerfulness and 
patience seem never to have deserted him. 'The conduct of 
the government agents was disgraceful to the stations they 
occupied. His want of the necessaries of life was sufficient 
to have driven many proud souls to the extremes of rash 
despair: but Burr remained unmoved. He writes his journal 
in the same playful style, while recording his daily rambles 
to barter the trifles gathered for Theodosia and her child, for 
a few pounds of coffee and sugar, as when detailing the most 
brilliant conversationes with the elité of Paris: when descri- 
bing the classic erudition of Bentley, as when building his 
miserable fire on his cold and desolate hearth. If Burr was 
a bad man, he was surely the most resigned, patient bad 
man, in affliction, whose history we have ever read. There 
are few, if any, who can imitate such conduct, and feel as 
they look and act. 'The heart of the bad man is seen in his 
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face, heard in all his sentiments, and especially in affliction. 
Like the ocean, the surface cannot be calm and unruffled, 
when the deep workings of its currents toss and heave to 
and fro. In June, 1812, he returned to New-York, and 
practised law until the 14th September, 1836, when, in his 
eighty-first year, he was freed from the trials of life. 

In the meantime, in addition to his political troubles, he 
had suffered many domestic afflictions. His wife, whom he 
unquestionably loved tenderly, died in 1794; and, in 1813, 
the beautiful and graceful Theodosia, his daughter, who had 
married Joseph Alston of South-Carolina, perished under 
circumstances to render death more terrible. 

It is but a just digression to stop, and pay a tribute to the 
intelligence, virtue and amiable character of this interesting 
lady. She received from nature, a form and features of the 
utmost beauty and grace. Her mind was of a superior order, 
and improved and embellished by every species of knowledge 
and accomplishment. Her parent made her education much 
of the business of life. Believing that female instruction par- 
took too little of the masculine character, he sought to edu- 
cate Theodosia as if destined to some manly employment. 
Latin, French, Algebra, Mathematics, Philosophy and Poli- 
tics, were her studies ; and the ordinary education of females 
of her day, music, dancing and drawing, but subjects of her 
leisure employment. Her case is a striking example of the 
utility of the course of education she received. So far from 
exhibiting the objection of a literary lady, neglecting the 
great duties of her station, as the mother of her household, 
and impaired in the more soft and delicate qualities of the 
sex,—she presents herself, in her history, with a mind high- 
ly and beneficially cultivated by what are termed the harsher 
studies ; her sympathies softened, and rendered still more 
sensitive, by their influence. Her case was, truly, the case 
of a most virtuous and intelligent female mind, quickened to 
the intensest virtue and knowledge. No child ever leaned 
more upon a father: none was ever more affectionate and 
kind. Her piety clung around her father, with an embrace 
not to be shaken except by the whirlwind which shook the 
parent trunk. A continued disease preyed upon her system 
when he was miserable,—a constant sunshine lit up her life 
when he was happy. The insults which he received in Eu- 
rope, from those whose stations should have, irrespective of 
personal feeling, insured their magnanimity, affected her 
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mind intensely. She saw, and detailed in burning terms, 
the infidelity of a friendship, induced by interest ; and the 
generous friendship of an insulted, virtuous mind, was never 
more piously expressed, than in the following letter which 
she wrote to Mr. Gallatin, on hearing that her father had, by 
the most shameful equivocation, been refused a passport in 
K;urope, and prevented by every means from returning to 
his country : 


“Though convinced,” she writes to Mr. Gallatin, “of your firmness, 
still, with the utmost diffidence, I venture to address you on a subject 
which it is almost dangerous to mention, and which, in itself, affords 
me no claim to your attention. Yet, trusting that you will not with- 
hold an opinion deeply interesting to me, and which your present 
station enables you to form with peculiar correctness, I venture to in- 
quire whether you suppose that my father’s return to this country 
would be productive of ill consequences to him, or draw on him fur- 
ther prosecution from any branch of the government ? 

Recollect what are my incitements. Recollect that I have seen 
my father dashed from the high rank he held in the minds of his coun- 
trymen, imprisoned, and forced into exile. Must he ever remain thus 
excommunicated from the participation of domestic enjoyments, and 
the privileges of a citizen: aloof from his accustomed sphere, and 
singled out as a mark for the shafts of calumny ?_ Why should he be 
thus persecuted, and held up to execration? What benefit to the 
country can possibly accrue from the continuation of this system? 
Surely, it must be evident to the worst enemies of my father, that no 
man, situated as he will be, could obtain any undue influence, even 
supposing him desirous of it.” 


Portions of the subjoined letters exhibit at once her deep 
affection for her son, and her tenderness for her parent. On 
the 12th July, 1812, she writes : 


“ A few miserable days past, my dear father, and your late letters 
would have gladdened my soul; and even now I rejoice at their con- 
tents, as much as it is possible for me to rejoice at any thing; but 
there is no more joy for me; and the world is ablank. I have lost 
my boy. My child is gone forever. He expired on the 30th June.” 


On the 12th August, she writes : 


“ Alas, my dear father, I do live, but how does it happen? Of what 
am I formed that I live,and why ? Of what service can I be in this 
world, either to you or any one else, with a body reduced to prema- 
ture old age, and a mind enfeebled and bewildered? Yet, since it is 
my lot to live, I will endeavor to fulfil my part, and exert myself to 
my utmost, though this life must henceforth be to me a bed of thorns. 
Whichever way I turn, the same anguish still aseails me. You talk 
of consolation,—ah ! you know not what you have lost.” “I have 
been reading your letter over again. Iam not insensible to your af- 
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fection, nor quite unworthy of it, though I can offer you nothing in 
return but the love of a broken, deadened heart, still desirous of pro- 
moting your happiness, if possible. God bless you.” 


The sad narrative of a few more days allotted her, is this: 
Her health continuing to decline, it was resolved that she 
should join her father in New-York. On the 30th Decem- 
ber, 1812, she sailed from Charleston in the privateer Patriot, 
a pilot-boat built schooner, commanded by Capt. Overstocks. 
She never arrived, and conjectures of various kinds continu- 
ed for many years to be indulged with respect to her fate. 
It was at one time supposed she had been captured: but 
at length opinion settled down in the belief of her loss 
at sea. Late years revealed the truth. In 18—, a sailor 
died at Mobile, in Alabama. On his death-bed he disclosed, 
that a portion of the crew of the Patriot mutinied, and that 
all who refused to second the scheme, including the officers 
and passengers, had been murdered. ‘That himself and ano- 
ther, who had died at New-Orleans, were the survivors of 
that crew. That the beautiful and noble-minded Theodosia 
had been compelled to walk the plank, after a long contest 
as to her fate. Innocent and beautiful as a dove, she floated 
awhile over the troubled ocean of existence ; and meekly 
resigned herself to death, the repose of her troubled mind. 

From the narrative of Burr’s life, arise various subjects for 
contemplation. Remote from the times in which he lived ; 
disconnected from his contemporaries ; unaffected by parti- 
san associations, we will cast our eyes over the events of his 
life, and record what, in strict justice, should be condemned 
or approved. 

From among the varied incidents of Burr's life, certain 
transactions stand out in bold outline: and upon these have 
rested the eyes of men, who have considered his character. 
These are, his military services, his political connexions, his 
contest with Jefferson, his duel with Hamilton, and his trial 
for treason. ‘These we propose to review in the order stated. 

The military capacity of Burr was of the highest order. 
He possessed an ardent temperament, which is the foundation 
of courage. His promptness enabled him to take advantage 
of circumstances, which other men might never have seen. 
With him, to see was to act. A species of quick energy dis- 
tinguished him, which is the very characteristic of the suc- 
cessful General. This sometimes carried him into danger, 
often to victory ; sometimes the cause of success, sometimes 
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of ill-fame. It urged him, at an early time of life, stricken 
with disease, and weakened by sedentary habits, to brave the 
dangers of Arnold’s hazardous attempt upon Canada. It 
upheld him in those arduous labors in the field, which placed 
him far in advance of every post of danger. But the same 
spirit,—the same ardent restlessness of temper, combined 
with other circumstances, lost him the good opinion of Wash- 
ington. While attached to the family of this great man, he 
indulged frequently in expressions indicating a charge of 
ease and want of employment in Washington’s military fa- 
mily. He regarded the cool cautiousness of the commander- 
in-chief with contempt. He went so far as to insinuate, that 
it arose from a mind indisposed to court the dangers of the 
battle-field. His thoughts were filled with an impetuous 
passion for the success of his country’s arms. Her fame, to 
be achieved through his exertions, concentrated his ambition 
in her cause. He wished to behold her pushing conquests ; 

not merely on the defensive. He had formed ideas of mili- 
tary heroism on the models of Hannibal and Cesar. He was 
filled with the stirring history of Grecian and Roman war- 
fare. He wished,—it was part of his nature to wish,—to be 
in the train of a commander who should be continually in 
the field, urging to new victories, rushing to new enterprises. 
It was, therefore, not surprising that he should write to Han- 
cock, and express disgust at the cool and tame service to 
which he supposed himself condemned. Whether these 
letters were considered, by Washington, as imputations upon 
his courage, necessary to be resented ; or whether other cir- 
cumstances destroyed his confidence in Burr, has been the 
subject of much critical conjecture. Many, astonished at 
the feeling exhibited towards Burr by Washington, suppose 
him privy to some dark crime in the former. For ourselves, 
we never go to presumptions when we have plain, direct 
proofs. 'The distrust of Burr by Washington, was owing to 
circumstances plainly told in history. In 1777, an exciting 
disagreement took place between Washington and Lee and 
Gates. The officers of the army formed, on this quarrel, 
two parties. Burr attached himself to Lee and Gates ; and 
from his warm and ardent disposition, engaged violently in 
the strife. It is useless, at this day, to refer to the causes of 
the contest, with a view merely to determine who was right. 
The fact that Burr was friendly to Lee and Gates, establishes 
the existence of rational cause for hostility ; and neither of 
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the parties were so far above human nature, as not to indulge 
it. Other circumstances existed to add to these mutual pre- 
judices. Early in their acquaintance, Burr must have ap- 
peared to Washington an impetuous, unrestrained youth. In 
1777, on the receipt of his commission as lieutenant-colonel 
in the continental army, we find him writing to Washington, 
and remonstrating firmly that he was placed under the com- 
mand of men younger in the service, and junior officers in 
the last campaign. 

At the battle of Monmouth, Burr commanded a brigade 
in Stirling’s division. During the action, a detachment of 
the enemy moved from a w ood on the south of the contend- 
ing forces. Burr with alacrity moved on to check them. 
While the brigade was proceeding, Washington ordered him 
to halt hismen. Burr replied, that, from their position, they 
were exposed to the galling fire of the enemy, and the safety 
of his whole force depended upon his advancing to a more 
secure ground. ‘The order to halt immediately was peremp- 
tory. It was obeyed, but at an immense loss. Lt. Colonel 
Dummer was killed, and Burr's horse shot under him. These 
occurrences may be well conceived to have impressed both 
with dislike to each other. It is creditable to Washington’s 
regard to the public service, that notwithstanding this breach, 
he took frequent occasion to employ Burr’s courage and tal- 
ents in the cause of the country. Many confidential employ- 
ments, many hazardous enterprises, subjecting Burr to great 
dangers, and evincing entire faith in his patriotism, ability 
and “prudence, were planned by Washington, and committed 
to Burr’s management, after the events “of which we have 
spoken. Indeed, Burr’s conduct deserved these trusts. He 
was certainly a bold, disinterested friend of the American 
cause. In proof of his attachment to his country, we may 
refer to his whole course during the war, when the breath 
of suspicion never attached a stain upon his patriotism, or 
sullied his reputation for bravery. His disinterestedness is 
exhibited in 1778, when an impaired constitution drove him 
to solicit a furlough. This was asked, however, on the ex- 
press condition that his pay should be stopped. ‘This con- 
dition Washington refused ; and Burr remained in the army. 
While in the service, Burr discharged the duties of a soldier 
with energy, bravery and vigilance, that secured him admi- 
ration ; and he certainly rendered most efficient service to 
the country. Col. Malcolm, who seems not to have possess- 
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ed much military ambition, surrendered to Burr the entire 
command of the regiment in which he was commissioned. 
‘The men under his control were a loose, disorderly rabble ; 
the country where they were stationed, the scene of plunder ; 
and the peaceful citizen the object of every species of mili- 
tary extortion. Burr, by the strictest discipline, the most 
firm system, established the best order among his soldiers, 
and trained them to the most perfect subordination. His 
troops soon became a most effective corps; he gave peace 
and security to the country, and relieved the people from 
every oppression. One event of this period, displays his per- 
sonal courage in bold colors. The rigid system introduced 
into his regiment, created a mutiny, which contemplated 
Burr’s death. Informed of it and its leaders, he determined 
to thwart it by prompt measures. The detachment was 
formed on the night fixed for the enterprise, by Burr’s com- 
mand. He had secretly caused the cartridges to be drawn 
from the muskets of the men, and walked along the line eye- 
ing each man attentively. One, as he approached him, level- 
led his gun, and called out, “Now, my boys.” Burr without 
hesitation struck the arm of the soldier with his sabre, and 
nearly severed it. This was the first and last mutiny or dis- 
content in Burr’s command. 

As we have seen, in 1779 Burr retired from the service, 
without a stain upon his courage; and with full confidence 
in his qualifications as a soldier, and his sincerity and devo- 
tion to the cause of his country. 

The vehement temperament which he displayed in mili- 
tary life, Burr carried into politics. At the time when he 
first appeared in civil life, before the New-York public, a 
contest not Jess violent, if less bloody, began to be waged 
between the Federalists and Republicans. ‘The Constitution 
was being submitted for adoption, and bitter controversies 
engaged the parties. “The Sons of Liberty,” a branch of 
the republican party, ran Burr on their ticket, and were de- 
feated. At this time he entered into the support of Yates 
against George Clinton ; and on the election of the latter, 
received the office of Attorney-General. This appointment 
was attributed to Clinton’s magnanimity, and certainly evi- 
denced a high opinion of Burr’s talents. 

From this theatre of State service, he was reinoved to the 
United States Senate in 1791. At this period, Burr and Jef- 
ferson were considered chiefs of the republican party. In 
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1799, New-York cast her vote for the Federalists, by an aver- 
age majority of 944. In view of the approaching Presiden- 
tial election, the vote of New-York was an important consi- 
deration. It was necessary to the success of the republican 
candidate. Burr set about the organization of the party with 
great zeal. He spent days and nights laboriously reconciling 
jarring interests, and harmonizing personal jealousies. He 
met Hamilton boldly in the canvass; and destroyed the 
boasted majority of the federalists. ‘The Legislature con- 
sisted of republicans, and the electoral vote was secured for 
Jefferson. Many events prove, that the heat and burden of 
this memorable contest was borne by Burr. His courage, 
his eloquence, his astuteness in political manceuvring, carried 
New-York against the utmost strength of the strongest por- 
tion of the federal party. ‘The Presidential contest was sub- 
sequently carried into the House of Representatives, and with 
equal votes, a new strife began between the friends of Jeffer- 
son and Burr. The federal party took advantage of the dis- 
cord ; and motives of revenge and policy conspired to render 
it one of the most spirited and long-continued contests on 
record. 

This event originated a vigorous and unmitigated animos- 
ity between Burr and Jefferson. One, however, which, in 
our opinion, the circumstances did not justify. The friends 
of Burr had a right to adhere to him even against Jefferson. 
We recognize no authority in a political party, to drive its 
followers, like a herd of sheep, to the support of one man, in 
preference of another. The fact, that out of the house Burr was 
thought of for the second station, and Jefferson for the first, 
did not necessarily bind the Congress. The people had given 
strong evidence, that there was little choice between Burr 
and Jefferson, by casting upon them an equal vote. The 
members of the republican party, then, if they thought the 
interest of the country required it, had a clear right to change 
the position of the parties. As for the federalists, no reason- 
ing can deprive them of the right of choosing between what 
they thought evils. If, as they alleged, Burr was a less 
intolerant man, less a bitter partisan, than Jefferson, they 
were in duty bound to cast their votes on the former. But, 
however this may be, there was nothing in the circumstances 
authorizing Burr and Jefferson’s personal animosity, or jus- 
tifying the repudiation of the former by his political asso- 
ciates. If Burr had covertly made terms with the federalists, 
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solicited their votes, and promised in return to compromise 
the interests of his party ; if he had dealt insincerely with 
Jefferson himself ; then his conduct would have been repre- 
hensible in the extreme. But no proof exists of such a 
course on the part of Burr. It is admitted that a friend of 
Burr, while the election was proceeding, held a letter from 
Burr, requesting earnestly not to be placed in a position to 
affect the harmony of the republican party. That this letter 
was not produced, was no more the sin of Burr, than was 
the withholding a similar letter, of Van Buren, in the Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1844. The history of the transaction, 
shews that the contest was waged by the conjoined efforts 
of the federalists, and a portion of the republicans who did 
not put much faith in the firmness or sincerity of Jefferson. 
The election went into the House of Representatives, with 
73 votes for Burr, 73 for Jefferson, 65 for John Adams, 64 
for Charles Pinckney, and 1 for Jay. On the first ballot, 
Jefferson received the vote of eight states, Burr of six, and 
two were divided. For six days, the vote was continued 
without change. On the 6th of February, the voting had 
commenced; on the 11th, a consultation was held, and it 
was determined to end the contest, by electing Jefferson. 
This consultation was held by a portion of the republican 
party ; and the determination to abandon Burr, was founded 
on the fact that no change was likely to take place in his 
favor, as neither himself nor his personal friends interested 
themselves to secure his election. This avowal dissatisfied 
the federal members, and it was declared better not to elect 
a President, than to choose Jefferson. The federal party 
having however received assurances, that certain points of 
federal policy would not be interfered with, by Jefferson, 
he was elected. 

We have referred to and quoted enough, to show the 
character of Burr’s political connections, and the nature of 
that event which divided him from Jefferson forever. We 
see nothing in his course upon these matters to condemn, as 
evincing depravity. We think Jefferson overstrained po- 
jitical aversion, until it became bitter personal animosity. 
Subsequent developments exhibit this animosity in a less 
enviable light. Robertson said, that a man’s moral charac- 
ter was none the worse for his rebellion, and the great En- 
glish moralist sanctioned the sentiment. We wish the his- 
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tory of Jefferson’s opposition to Burr furnished so magnan- 
imous a thought. 

The next event with which we see Burr connected, exci- 
ting greatly the public mind, is his unhappy difficulty with 
Hamilton. We enter into this subject with an enthusiastic 
admiration for Hamilton. He was the mostintellectual man 
of hisage. He combined great talents with a high degree 
of moral firmness. His disposition neither led him into ve- 
hement partialities, or violent hatreds. He was the Atlas 
of the revolution, without bearing all its burthens. His mind 
was the motive power, which impelled its machinery. He 
was one of the most disinterested of its politicians; one of 
the most sagacious of its statesmen ; one of the most amia- 
ble of its men. He was ever at work for his country, never 
for himself ; and could he have separated from his thoughts 
the idea that Burr was not a friend to his country, the diffi- 
culty which resulted in his death, would, unquestionably, 
have been avoided. But he seems to have had the impres- 
sion that Burr’s elevation would affect the safety of the 
United States. For this reason, he endeavored to check 
him in his rise, on every occasion. He was too generous 
to oppose Burr merely because he was his contemporary 
and political antagonist. He viewed him as opposed to the 
country, and the institutions which Washington himself, 
and various other illustrious men had established. Whether 
his opposition grew out of Burr’s connection with what 
was then considered the revolutionizing or French party ; 
or was founded upon some particular circumstance, like 
that supposed in the case of Washington, it would be profit- 
less to investigate. But certain it is, that the only period 
of Hamilton’s life, when he seems not to have been balan- 
ced by that equability of mind, that unimpassioned temper, 
that just sentiment of magnanimity, that frank avoidance of 
conventional technicality which distinguished his whole life, 
was while engaged in the correspondence with Burr which 
led to the duel. 

The democratic party in 1804 were divided in a contest 
between Burr and Morgan Lewis, for the office of Gover- 
nor of the State of New-York. The canvass was conduct- 
ed with extraordinary virulence, and resulted in the success 
of Lewis. The federalists having no candidate of their 
own, were also disunited in the struggle. Hamilton enga- 
ged on the side of Lewis, with a heat unequalled in the his- 
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tory of his political efforts, The press lent itself to vituper- 
ation, which cooler times would admit to be unjust. One 
Charles D. Cooper published, while the election was pro- 
gressing, a letter reflecting upon Burr’s reputation, founded 
upon language and opinions of Hamilton. Burr had ob- 
served a silence under newspaper attacks, which his friends 
had often reproved, and which encouraged the vilest slan- 
ders of his opponents. In this instance, he felt himself 
bound to seek an explanation. He accordingly addressed a 
note to Hamilton, enclosing the letter of Cooper, and de- 
manding an acknowledgment or denial of the expressions 
warranting Cooper’s assertions. The letter was delivered 
to Hamilton by Van Ness, Burr’s friend, on the 18th June, 
1804. An answer was promised in the course of that day, 
but delayed until the 20th. In his reply he says, “the more 
J have reflected, the more I have become convinced, that I 
could not without manifest impropriety, make the avowal 
or disavowal which you seem to think necessary.” The 
clause of Cooper’s letter objected to by Burr, was—*I could 
detail to you a still more despicable opinion which General 
Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr.” Hamilton said, that 
“To endeavor to discover the meaning of this declaration, 
I was obliged to seek in the antecedent part of this letter 
for the opinion to which it referred as having been already 
disclosed.” 

The antecedent part of the letter to which Hamilton re- 
ferred, was in these words—* General Hamilton and Judge 
Kent have declared, in substance, that they looked upon Mr. 
Burr to be a dangerous man, and one who ought not to be 
trusted with the reins of government.” 

Hamilton proceeded to say, “ When, therefore, you do 
not interrogate me as to the opinion which is specifically 
ascribed to me, I must conclude that you view it as within 
the limits to which the animadversions of political oppo- 
nents upon each other may justifiably extend, and conse- 
quently as not warranting the idea which Dr. Cooper ap- 
pears to entertain. 

We have quoted enough to show the objections of Burr, 
and the grounds upon which Hamilton declined to make ei- 
ther an avowal or disavowal ; and, clearing the whole cor- 
respondence from illustration or technicality, the history of 
the affair is plain. Cooper publishes that Hamilton and 
Kent declare Burr a dangerous man, not to be trusted with 
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the reins of government ; and that Hamilton has a still more 
despicable opinion of him. Burr asks Hamilton, did you or 
not use expressions warranting Cooper’s assertions? Ham- 
ilton replies, that there are, in the term despicable, various 
shades, from light to very dark, between gentlemen, how- 
ever, not worthy of distinction ; and because Burr did not 
interrogate as to the specific opinion, it followed, that Burr 
views it as a justifiable political animadversion. And he asks 
what precise inference Burr could draw to guide his con- 
duct, were he, Hamilton, to acknowledge that he had ex- 
pressed an opinion still more despicable. Burr very prop- 
erly answered, that the common sense of mankind affixed 
to the epithet adopted by Cooper, the idea of dishonor. It 
had been publicly applied to him, Burr, under the sanction 
of his, Hamilton’s name. The question therefore, was, not 
whether ‘Cooper had understood the meaning of the word ; 
but whether Hamilton had authorized the application. 
Hamilton rejoins, I cannot reply. These, expressions are 
offensive. Burr must pursue such course as he deems most 
proper. Burr invites a meeting, and Hamilton is killed. 

We think that if in disagreements between persons, cer- 
tain plain common sense rules of justice were observed, dif- 
ficulties would not only be readily arranged, but many fatal 
consequences avoided. ‘Though not among those who be- 
lieve in the propriety of settling controversies by the pistol, 
yet the world has established the custom, and, to a certain 
extent, forced men to its observance. As a consequence of 
this mode of deciding disputes, certain rules are definitely 
established. In the case of charges upon an individual, he 
is bound to seek an explanation, if the person making them 
be a respectable man, whose declarations are received as 
true. ‘This may be said to be a conventional as well as 
moral duty ; conventional, because society has a right to 
know the truth respecting an individual connected with it; 
moral, because every man owes it to the supremacy of moral 
principle, not to pass himself off as better than he is, nor to 
permit others unjustly to impair his reputation for virtue 
and honor. The moment he discharges the duty of seeking 
an explanation, he casts upon the opposite party the obliga- 
tion, of either admitting or denying the authorship of the 
report, and, in the event of avowing it; of submitting his 
proofs of the charge. The obligation of exposing another’s 
errors or crimes , must either be founded on duty to society 
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or to ourselves: either to drive a bad man from society, or 
secure our immediate friends and family from the contami- 
nation of an intercourse with him. In either case, the obli- 
gation rests upon truth, candor and justice. We should not 
repose our opinion of his guilt upon vague presumption, or 
upon an imagination, influenced by prejudices. We should 
avoid exaggerating his vices, or unnecessarily exposing them. 
We should place him right as to the very terms we have 
used ; and when convinced we have done him wrong, there 
should be an instantaneous acknowledgment of it. None of 
these rules are observed, if we avoid an explanation, by 
mere technical disquisitions as to the terms in which it is 
asked. If one says, you are reported to have said of me 
words, which men say attach dishonor to my character ;— 
did you or not say them ?—the other understands very well 
what is meant. If he recognises the right of the enquirer, 
to ask, it will not do to invite that other to a more bellige- 
rent position. Now, with all our veneration for Hamilton’s 
character, we must repeat, that in this transaction he did 
not display his usual frankness. Burr tells him in manly 
style:—one says of me words, which accuse me of dis- 
honor; he gives you as the author—are you so or not? 
Hamilton says, “the words are susceptible of various mean- 
ings,” but still denies that among gentlemen, any distinction 
. should be recognized. He says, “because you do not point 
out what specific opinion I have expressed of you, you of 
course, view the opinion, referred to by Cooper, as within 
the limits to which political reproofs may extend.” But 
yet, he refuses to enter into any explanation, upon a basis 
so vague as that adopted by Burr. Surely Burr had no 
authority to choose any basis for the demand of an explana- 
tion, but that which Cooper’s letter authorized. He had no 
right to look beyond the terms used, or affix upon them any 
meaning, more or less unfavorable, than they carried on 
thier face. If Hamilton was conscious of expressing no 
other opinion of Burr, than political reproof authorized, why 
not say so? This would have ended the difficulty. But the 
error of Hamilton’s course consisted, in part, in his reserve. 
We do not know, that Burr was bound to furnish him the 
names of men to whom his opinion had been expressed, 
when and where, It was plainly inferable, from Cooper’s 
letter, that the opinion had been expressed to him; when, 
and where, was immaterial. The fact that the term was 
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equivocal, rendered it more the duty and right of Burr, to 
have it explained. It was his right and duty to know, if 
designed to express a mere political opinion, or a charge 
upon his honor. Hamilton is given as the author. To this 
author he applies for information; but the author refuses 
explanation, because the term is indefinite, while he admits 
its indefiniteness should not be recognized by gentlemen. 
A further error of Hamilton, was his refusal to answer 
Burr’s second letter. That letter, in our opinion, did net 
contain expressions authorising a closing of the door to 
future reply. Burr says, “to the terms used by Cooper on 
your authority, the idea of dishonor is attached. It is ap- 
plied to me publicly, under the sanction of your name. 
Did you authorize the application?” Again, he invites 
Burr’s challenge, by the expression, “he may pursue the 
course he deems most proper.” This, added to his refusal 
to reply, left Burr no course but the invitation to a meeting. 
That it resulted as it did, must be a source of poignant regret 
to every American, while the history of those times is re- 
membered. It is not the first time, where the country has 
been deprived of the life and services of a great man, by 
the fastidious taste of public opinion ; by the errors which 
a compliance with that taste, has generated in men. Public 
opinion, while admitted to be a despot, rules with unmitiga- 
ted authority, the finest intellects and the purest morality. 
The statesman, whose firm patriotism resists the worst in- 
flictions of personal tyranny ; the hero who courts death, 
amidst the infernal phrenzy of war; the mild theologian, 
who withstands poverty and persecution for his religion ; 
all bow with submission before this ideal tribunal, which 
dispenses, sometimes, the most dreadful punishments to vir- 
tue. The capricious fancies of its authority, are never more 
to be deplored than, when leading noble and useful men, into 
errors, such as these we have considered. The highest in- 
telligence, the most virtuous soul, wanders often from truth, 
while submitting to the opinions of men, who in a majority 
of cases, are incapable of forming proper judgments. What 
is attributed to revenge, is often the tyranny of public senti- 
ment... That which, a Socrates would forgive, is frequently 
by the public voice, urged to become resentment. There 
is a moral feeling regulating our sympathies, guiding our 
resentments, and ‘influencing | our tenderness, which it will 
not be safe or generous to leave to the judgment of others. 
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If Burr and Hamilton, had relied on themselves, had dis- 
regarded the suggestions of a pride, having only its founda- 
tions in the wish to conciliate the praises of others: this 
unfortunate difficulty, would doubtless, have been avoided. 
One great man would have been saved to his country; and 
possibly, the good fortune of another, have continued in the 
ascendant. But the public voice sometimes, in promoting 
difficulties, induces revenge. 

“ At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipsa, 

Nempe hoc indocti— 

Chrysippus non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis 

Ingenium, dulcique senex vicinus Hymetto, 

Qui partem accept seva inter vincla 

Cicutae 

Acunsatori nollet dare——Quippe minuti 

Semper et infirmi est animi, exiguique voluptas 

Ultio.” 

The last subject which we have to review, is involved in 
difficulties, requiring great labor to remove. To ascertain 
from a given set of mere prescriptions, now, the motives of 
that conduct, which brought Burr before his country ona 
charge of treason, is, in some respects, less easy to accom- 
plish, than in the times in which the circumstances trans- 
pired. But we have one good advantage over that age. 
We can neither be influenced by love for the accused, or 
partiality for his accusers. Our justice, therefore, as we 
are far removed from these influences, will be probably 
more well-poised at least, than that of the public sentiment 
which judged him then. 

The charge of treason, against Burr, has an intimate con- 
nection with the history of the Spanish provinces of South 
America. That imaginary line which divided the Spanish 
from the French discoveries, had been a fruitful source of 
dispute from the days of La Salle. In 1763, France ceded 
all she claimed, to Spain, without settling the position of this 
boundary. By the Treaty of Ildefonso, in 1800, Spain by 
a recession, perfected in 1801; conveyed back to France, 
the indefinite claim to territory never ascertained. The 
indeterminate domain became the right of the United States 
in 1803; and controversies, in reference to it, have descen- 
ded to our times, and become the prolific fountain of politi- 
cal disputation. The authority of Spain, over her South 
American colonies, was distracted and weak, in the times, 
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to which we allude. The heart, which gave vigor and life 
to the Spanish government, was itself beating feebly in the 
centre of the system.. The current scarcely nourished the 
vital parts, and was propelled by too debilitated impulses, to 
be felt in the extremities. South America, one of these 
extremities, was, therefore, neither under the guidance or 
authority of the mother country: and, as early as the year 
1797, a few daring spirits began to count the value of the 
dependence of these colonies upon Spain. The indepen- 
dence of the North American states, influenced very greatly 
this contemplation. Don Francisco Miranda, a native of 
Carracas, made early efforts to revolutionize Spanish Ame- 
rica. In 1783, he made a pilgrimage to England, France, 
Italy and Spain, evidently encouraging hopes of, and seek- 
ing aids to, succeed in his enterprize. Rejecting in 1789, 
the proposition of the Empress Catherine, to enter her ar- 
mies, and allured by the conflagrations growing out of the 
sparks of liberty, in France, he directed his steps there. 
He was made a Major-General, and was present with the 
army at Champagne and Belgium. Subsequently, declaring 
against the Jacobin party, he was placed under the ban of 
the revolutionary tribunal. Before conviction, Robespierre 
fell; and Miranda afterwards taking part against Napoleon, 
he was banished. He now exerted himself, in an effort to 
overthrow the Spanish government in South America. 
Taken, sent to Spain, and immured in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition at Cadiz, he died about 1814. Hts body, exe- 
crated for once containing a soul devoted to liberty, was 
cruelly cast from its prison, by men who, wearing habili- 
ments sacred to religion, disgraced the image of humanity. 

General Miranda appears, by. strong evidence, to have com- 
municated with persons high in the “public confidence, both 
in England and the U nited_ States, upon the subject of revo- 
lutionizing South America. In 1798, he conferred with 
Hamilton, Knox and others; and proceeding to England 
made partial arrangements for assistance. England was to 
supply ships and money; the United States ten thousand 
men. Liberty, unaffected by French principles, was to be 
established on the southern part of the continent, and no- 
thing retarded the blow, but the suspended fiat of the illus- 
trious President of the United States. The state of feeling 
in the South and West, favored this revolutionary specula- 
tion. Spain, and the British government, by the treaty 
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1763, had settled the line between the British possessions in 
North-America, and the Spanish territories, at the centre of 
the Mississippi river. By treaty of 1796, the boundary be- 
tween Spain and the United States was fixed at a line begin- 
ning on the River Mississippi, at the northernmost part of 
the 31st degree of north latitude, thence due east to the mid- 
dle of the River Appalachicola, thence along the middle 
thereof to the junction of the Flint, thence straight to the 
head of St. Mary’s river, thence down the middle thereof to 
the Atlantic. The western boundary separating the United 
States from the Spanish colony of Louisiana, was declared 
to be the middle of the channel or bed of the River Missis- 
sippi, from the northern boundary of the said States to the 
completion of the 31st degree of north latitude. This treaty 
secured the right of navigation; and gave the privilege of 
deposit of goods to the citizens of the Western States, for the 
space often years. From the year 1796, to the period of the 
arrest of Burr, an extraordinary combination of circumstances 
conspired to excite the public mind in the South-West, and 
occasioned alarming rumors of dangers besetting the govern- 
ment of the United States. Among these we may profitably 
scan, as most prominent, the disaffection existing with respect 
to the federal association; the designs of revolutionizing 
South-America; and the jealousies and unsettled disputes 
between Spain and the United States, respecting territory. A 
judgment upon these various events, and an elucidation of 
their connection with the designs of Burr, may be best form- 
ed and obtained by their history. 

In 1788, Don Martin Navarro, the intendant, memorialized 
the king of Spain upon the subject of the dangers threatened 
the possessions of this kingdom in South-America, by their 
northern neighbors. In this memorial, he speaks of the am- 
bitious designs of the people of the United States, and their 
vehement desire for conquest. He charged them with an 
intention of extending the authority of their government to 
the shores of the Pacific ; and suggested prompt action to 
avert a design so ruinous to Spain. Pensions and commer- 
cial immunities, he said, could avert the threatened blow. 
The western people were declared disaffected towards the 
government of the United States, and it was asserted that 
influential men of that portion of country, would favor the 
enterprize. The scheme was readily favored at Madrid, and 
there were not wanting sympathies favorable to it in the 
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States. The shutting up of the Mississippi gave great of- 
fence to the south-west ; and meetings were held boldly cen- 
suring the government for its course. While these designs 
were being matured, France was also pursuing a policy not 
less calculated to increase disaffection. Genet, the Minister, 
had arranged two expeditions against the possessions of Spain 
on the Mississippi and Gulf of Mexico. He openly traversed 
the streets of Charleston, and cities in North-Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, at the head of processions, with music 
and banners, beating up recruits, and dispensing military 
commissions. From these and other influences sprung a 
party, in the West, opposed to the union of the Western 
territory with the Atlantic States. ‘They entertained various 
objects. Some favored the independence of the United States, 
and the formation of a new republic unconnected with them ; 
and which was to be connected by treaty to Spain :—one 
party desired a union with Louisiana, and an extension of 
the laws of Spain :—another advocated a war with Spain, 
and an attack upon New-Orleans :—a fourth party proposed 
a show of war, so as to coerce Spain to concessions: and a 
fifth favored an appeal to France for a retrocession of Louis- 
iana, and the union of Kentucky to that province. In con- 
nection with these circumstances, it is evident that much 
jealousy existed in the western country, with respect to the 
authority and privileges of the federal government, but then 
lately established. ‘The west, embracing a tract of country, 
from the sources of the Ohio to the mouth of the Mississippi 
river, was a desert. The thinly-settled habitations were 
far beyond the reach of civilized life, and unaffected by its 
laws and restraints. Men were free in every sense of the 
word. ‘They were lords of the dense forests around them. 
They therefore viewed with a selfish distrust the strong go- 
vernment formed in the Atlantic States, about to reach its 
vigorous arm over settlements hitherto enjoying a wild lib- 
erty, inthe wilderness. The whiskey tax had dissatisfied 
them; the abridgment of the independence of the States had 
displeased them; the restraints of a constitution and of laws 
were new andunpopular. The public mind had lately been 
resting its contemplations upon the erratic orb of French li- 
berty. French emissaries had traversed the country, sketch- 
ing magnificent pictures of equality, pure freedom, unadul- 
terated rights of man. The people saw with eyes inflamed 
by the colors of the picture; they therefore mistook gor- 
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geousness for the native tints of the scene. They could not 
perceive that the perspective was false ; the proportions vio- 
lative of every natural rule. Liberty was worshipped in un- 
restrained licentiousness. Her worshippers were a rabble, 
whose garments were died in the blood of virtue, morality 
and religion. Many, in the more recent settlements of the 
United States, still believed in the integrity of the French 
model of government. They wished the social and political 
bonds of the United States fashioned after it. When, there- 
fore, after a great struggle, wise and good men had formed 
the Union, and established the constitution, many, under the 
ridiculous pretext that the territory was too large, favored 
a secession of the Western from the Atlantic States. The 
Spanish king’s representative was too diplomatic, too wise a 
statesman, not to discover and excite this disaffection. Don 
Francisco Lewis Hector, Baron De Carondelet, became go- 
vernor-general and intendant of Louisiana in 1792, In 1796, 
having learned that the French government had concentra- 
ted a large force in southern Canada, he began to fear an 
attack upon the Spanish dominion, through the western ter- 
ritory.. It became important to conciliate the people in that 
section of country; and he supposed the promotion of their 
disaffection to the United States government, the readiest 
route to their sympathies. The moment was auspicious to 
excite a jealousy towards France. Her privateers had com- 
mitted various depredations upon American commerce. Her 
minister, Adet, had become unpopular at Philadelphia, by 
being supposed to join too officiously in the elections. Genet 
and Collet, in their missions through the west, had been 
guilty of excesses not pleasing to the sober reflections of the 
plain American. At this juncture, Carondelet dispatched a 
person, named Thomas Power, to Kentucky. 'The ostensi- 
ble object of the mission, was the ratification of the details 
of the treaty with Wilkinson. We will not stop to discuss 
the often disputed question, whether Wilkinson was or was 
not guilty of designs against the Union, and in the pay of 
Spain. By the treaty between Spain and the United States, 
commissioners on the part of each government were to meet 
at Natchez, within six months after the signing of the treaty, 
for the purpose of adjusting minor details, and regulating 
the delivery of various posts. Andrew Ellicott, on the part 
of the United States, and Don Manuel Gayoso De Lemos, 
for Spain, were appointed commissioners. With the view 
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of giving Power time to negotiate with the disaffected spirits 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, the Spanish authorities threw 
various difficulties in the way of the meeting of these com- 
missioners. It was represented to Ellicott, that the posts 
were not ready to be delivered, and that to avoid collision 
between the troops, his approach to Natchez should be de- 
layed. This advice he had the sagacity to decline ; and ra- 
pidly advancing to Natchez, he unfurled the American flag 
in sight of the Spanish encampment. ‘The government of 
the United States was evidently anticipating difficulties with 
Spain, for a large detachment, well armed, followed Ellicott, 
under the command of Pope. In the meantime, Power was 
busy on his mission. Every appliance was put in requisi- 
tion to excite favorable opinions of the action of Spain. It 
was represented that the delivery of the Spanish posts was 
delayed to favor the interests of the western people. ‘lhey 
were informed, that the only outlet for their commerce to the 
sea was through Louisiana,—that the retention of the posts 
by Spain, would secure them this outlet,—that if an inde- 
pendent State was formed, and it was inevitable that one 
would be established, embracing all the country from the left 
bank of the Mississippi to the Ohio, the friendship of Spain 
was absolutely essential tothe prosperity of the new repub- 
lic,—that Spain sympathized with the west; it was filled 
with descendants of Spaniards ; her laws were impressed on 
the soil; her political and religious institutions would ever 
tincture the character of the country. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars were proposed to be distributed among the in- 
habitants of Kentucky, and one hundred thousand dollars 
were declared to be at the service of the western people, to 
purchase arms. In fine, twenty pieces of cannon, money, 
and every thing necessary in war, were promised to the 
cause. Wilkinson, however, arrested Power, and sent him 
back to New-Orleans. He, Wilkinson, was reputed to have 
said that the project was chimerical ; that the people of the 
west were satisfied with the government, and were rather 
disposed to go to war with Spain ; ; that he had been offered 
the command of ten thousand men in Kentucky, who pro- 
posed to march to New-Orleans and take the city, in the 
event of a war with Spain. It is worthy of remark here, 
that this expression tallies singularly with one of the charges 
against Burr. Does it or not prove that such was really the 
object of Burr, and that Wilkinson was a party to it?) The 
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expression, however, if true, was singularly temperate lan- 
guage to men endeavoring to excite commotion against the 
country, under which Wilkinson held a military command. 

While these events were progressing, the year 1807 ar- 
rived. Jefferson was President. In 1806, he was informed 
that designs existed, in the Western States, unfavorable to 
the peace of the Union. It was not difficult to connect Burr 
with those purposes. We have observed the strong preju- 
dices and animosity existing in Jefferson’s mind towards 
him. Burr, from 1805, had been travelling in the seetion of 
country now the location of the excitement. His talents, his 
ambition, his desire of political fame, were well known. The 
disposition of his enemies to regard these characteristics as 
the worst crimes, was not concealed. Jefferson and others 
were, therefore, easily susceptible of impressions against 
Burr. These impressions were not always the offspring of 
truth. Its rays fell sometimes obliquely upon Burr's conduct, 
and reflected false images. In proof of this, we may regard 
the unsettled state of the public opinion respecting his inten- 
tions. Speculation floated in a wide sea, uncertain where 
to put out the hand and discover a foundation. Rumor, with 
a thousand tongues, delighted to assert a thousand contra- 
dictory, and tous, now, ridiculous stories. At one moment, 
Burr was said to be at the head of ten thousand well-discip- 
lined men, marching on New-Orleans, which, after robbing 
and plundering, he was to leave for new conquests at Vera 
Cruz; at another time, his agents and those of Mexico, were 
reported to be busy in Philadelphia and other Atlantic cities, 
exciting disaffection and preparing for a union of the West 
with Mexico. A general insurrection was declared to be 
preparing in the West. Men raised in Tennessee were to 
join British naval forees ; and a new monarchico-republican 
government was to be established in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the province of Louisiana. ‘These schemes, so 
far as Burr was concerned, were to result either in dissolv- 
ing the Union or an attack upon Mexico, a settlement of a 
large planting interest on the Washita, or something else. 
Thus were the opinions of the public mind continually 
changing, continually unsettled, continually making new 
specifications, and forming new presumptions. In this state 
of anxiety, the President of the United States issued his pro- 
clamation calling upon all good citizens to put down all 
traitorous conspiracies, and apprehend all suspected persons. 
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Wilkinson became very patriotic and public spirited. The 
obligations of the jus gentium were potent in his bosom. 
He ‘dispatched his aid, Burling, to Mexico, to advise the 
king’s viceroy of the dangers which menaced his domains. 
This caution was coldly ‘received. The messenger was in- 
vited to leave Mexico instantly. Proceedings were instituted 
against Burr in Kentucky, which resulted in nothing. Burr, 
beset with suspicions generated by vague reports, ‘without 
facts to rest upon, and followed by military authority, wrote 
to the secretary of the Mississippi Territory that he would 
surrender to the civil power. He did so at Natchez; gave 
bail, and afterwards leaving the Territory, was advertized, 
and a reward of two thousand dollars offered for his capture. 
In March, he was arrested near Fort Stoddart, on the 'Tom- 
beckbee river, and from thence conveyed to Richmond. 

It was fortunate for Burr, fortunate for the character of 
the country, fortunate for the equipoise of its justice, that one 
of the most brilliant intelligences of the age presided over 
this celebrated trial. Justice and law are no longer distinct 
terms, when administered by such men as John Marshall. 
The history of his public life is a noble commentary upon 
the purity of the judicial functions: the narration of his 
private transactions, a chapter of honest sentiments and ac- 
tions. We venerate the ermine, when worn by such a man. 
We love the very forms and technicals of the law, when em- 
braced in the opinions of such a just, such an independent 
spirit. His character stands by the side of the Constitution of 
his country. sto perpetua, is written upon it. 

We will not lead our readers into the labarynth of Burr's 
trial, as it stands recorded. It is no place to search for truth. 
It was a contest which involved many, very many issues. 
Political hatred and political love struggled for the mastery. 
The ambition of eloquence, the emulation of the bar, strove 
for the ascendant. ‘The government, as Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall was compelled to say, was not indifferent. In looking 
back upon the scene, at this day, but two of the personages, 
ofall that host of advocates, prosecutors, witnesses, specta- 
tors, stand boldly forth from the canvass. One is Chief 
Justice Marshall, in all his firmness, eminent in his judicial 
virtue,—the other is Burr. ‘There he stands, with all his 
imperfections, all his proud ambition, all his covert designs. 
God forbid we should, without proof, say they were evil. “By 
his self-possession, his calmness, his courage, when opposed 
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by all the weight of the government prosecution, exciting 
sympathies which far overweigh the indignation which the 
mere imputation of his guilt might well excite. 

We have waded through the trial of Burr carefully, and 
are obliged to confess, that the few circumstances, gathered 
up with great industry to prove the offences charged, are 
insufficient to authorize the finding of a true bill by a grand 
jury, in any case; and we hazard the opinion, that but for 
the state of the times, and the intimate connection of Burr 
with the political events of that period, no bill of indictment 
ever would have been drawn, much less found. We intend 
by this no reproach upon the official actors in the trial. That 
men are not always perfectly disinterested, purely just, is 
sometimes not a cause of condemnation. The human mind 
has its insane moments, sometimes lasting through a whole 
generation :—a species of insanity made up of the circum- 
stances and times in which we live :—excitements caused by 
politics, friendships, public opinion, fears of men to ourselves 
and our country,—agitate us, and roll our emotions, like 
troubled waves, over our intelligence. ‘Then, for the time, 
we are insane,—then we become tyrants, revolutionists and 
heroes, by turns. When these intoxications have passed 
away, we calmly see and profit by our errors. 

It is evident that many, at the time of which we write, 
feared—some may have wished for—a disunion of the States. 
The proof that Burr was of the latter, is not so evident as 
that which may be brought against better men. That Burr 
may have supposed a disconnection of the East and North 
from the South-West probable, we do not deny. Such was 
not only the opinion, but avowed desire of many. In oy 
tucky, the feeling in favor of separation was general ; 
much so, that Mr. Jefferson wrote to friends expressing his 
regret that such was the feeling, and advising a separation 
from Virginia. That such a belief existed, was not Burr's 
exclusive sin. The peculiar form of government which the 
American people had adopted, was an experiment, the suc- 
cess of which was feared by many good men. Among these 
fears was found one arising from extent of territory. This 
induced an opinion, that to preserve a republican govern- 
ment a division of the country was essential. It is also pal- 
pable, that many persons at that period looked to the neces- 
sity of a union of Mexico with the United States. We in- 
cline strongly to the belief, that this was the whole secret of 
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Burr’s conduct. The fact that war was expected between 
the United States and Spain; that the people of the West 
were highly indignant at the course of the latter with respect 
to American commerce, are obvious. Burr, in all probability, 
saw the immense advantage that would accrue to the United 
States, from the junction ef South with North-America. He 
clearly perceived the weakness of the Spanish dominion 
there; and no doubt contemplated marching upon Mexico, 
with all who were adventurous enough to join his standard, 
as soon as ever war should be declared. Many favored such 
a design. It is in proof that General Jackson wrote to Burr, 
that he was at his service in an expedition to Mexico; and 
the author of a late work on Texas, H. J. Foote, Esq., has 
collected and arranged, with great success, ample evidence 
that Mr. Jefferson, and other distinguished men of that day, 
were openly in favor of revolutionizing Mexico. Indeed, 
the possibility and ease with which Mexico could be subjec- 
ted to the American arms, were made the subject of frequent 
correspondence ; and the threat that such would be the re- 
sult, openly made by the most reserved politicians of the pe- 
riod alluded to. 

The proof that the government authority openly sanction- 
ed the idea of an invasion of Mexico, is found in numerous 
circumstances. One fact, very important, is, that a large 
force was, at the period referred to, armed and drilled on the 
pretext of expelling a French invasion, when the French 
had not a ship of war on the coast. 


“On the suggestion of Wilkinson,” says our biographer, “Mexico 
was twice visited by Daniel Clark of New-Orleans. He held confer- 
ences and effected arrangements with many of the principal militia 
officers, who engaged to favor the revolution. The Gatho ic Bishop 
resident at New-Orleans was also consulted, and prepared to promote 
the enterprize. He designated those priests, of the order of enti 
as suitable agents, and they were accordingly employed. The Bishop 
was an intelligent and social man. He had been in Mexico, and 
spoke with great freedom of the dissatisfaction of the clergy in South 
America. The religious establishments of the country were not to 
be molested. Madame Xavier Tarjcon, Superior of the Convent of 
Ursuline Nuns at New-Orleans, was in the secret. Some of the sis- 
terhood were also employed in Mexico. So far as any decision had 
been formed, the landing was to have been effected at Tampico.” 


It is very clear that Burr went to England with the inten- 
tion of soliciting aid to favor the Mexican enterprize. It is 
also evident, that for a considerable time after his arrival, his 
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whole thoughts and actions were devoted to this object. The 
public and private efforts made to prostrate his reputation, 
defeated, no doubt, the scheme. Jeremy Bentham, and other 
celebrated reformers of the time, were doubtless enlisted in 
the affair. In March, 1812, Burr seems to have abandoned 
it entirely. It was then he wrote the subjoined letter to 
———, the South-American Agent in London. The letter 
is an important item in proof of our suggestion, that Burr 
had directed his efforts to the emancipation of that country. 
The letter is as follows : 


TO ——-—, SOUTH- AMERICAN AGENT. 
London, March 23, 1812. 

Permit me, my dear sir, before we part, to repeat my advice and 
my entreaties, that you return forthwith to your native country. Be- 
lieve me, you have nothing to do here, neither for your country nor 
ere So long as the treaty and alliance subsists between Great 

3ritain and Spain, it would be absurd to expect that this government 
should favor the independence of the Spanish American colonies, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly ; and even if that treaty and alliance were 
dissolved, your independence and your increasing greatness would 
be viewed with jealousy by Great Britain. .The patriots of Buenos 
Ayres should turn their whole attention to the United States. Though 
the feebleness and timidity of the present administration of the Uni- 
ted States, has hitherto restrained it from openly espousing your 
cause, yet the feelings of the people are warmly and almost unani- 
mously with you. All your wants can be supplied from the United 
States, and nothing is wanting but money, and a better knowledge of 
the mode of doing things, and of the men to be addressed. 

To prevent a dependence on foreign countries for arms, you should 
establish manufactories at home. Machinery for the manufacturing 
of arms could be established in a few months, and the whole expense 
would be saved in less than one year. The machinery, and every 
thing necessary for such an establishment, could be had from the 
United States. 

Again, I pray you, not to let your country be longer deprived of 
your services. It would afford me very great pleasure to meet you 
in the United States as Minister from government. A.B 


The following extract of a letter from J. Mills to Miranda, 
more fully sustains the idea of an identity of views :— 


“He (Burr) is allowed on all hands, to be a man of an active, fer- 
tile, and enterprising mind ; and in the present state of America, and 
considering the footing he has in it, it is of importance that the cause 
of Miranda should have him for a friend. This, my dear General, 
is the result of various conversations ; the substance of which, I am 
sure, I have given you correctly.” 


Texas, if we believe high political authority, was a part 
of Louisiana: which in 1803, had been purchased of France. 
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It does not lie in the mouths of the men of the present day, 
to cry out treason, for an attempt to reclaim Texas. If this 
was part of Burr’s design, therefore, it stands well supported 
at the present period. Meetings called by the drum, have 
been held all over the South and West, to enlist volunteers, 
and raise contributions of money and arms in aid of 'Téxas, 
in her war with Mexico. Persons, high in authority, have 
organized committees and publicly called upon the people 
to aid in this war. We condemn in most unmeasured terms, 
this course, as unnational and of bad faith. But we say, its 
history is entitled to much consideration, in scanning the 
events of Burr’s time, and the character of his actions. It 
may act as aspecies of barometer, by which to measure 
the variation of political ethics, and the changes of the moral 
atmosphere. 

It is true, that much that we have said of Burr’s views 
respecting Mexico, are speculations. But, it is also true 
that they are the most rational speculations which the evi- 
dence authorizes. They are speculations, too, made disin- 
terestedly ; with no motive to conceal what is true, or allege 
what is false. We cast our opinions upon the world, for 
what they are worth, as founded upon facts, not baseless 
presumptions, or misguided prejudices. 

We cannot close, without a remark, which we make with 
all charity to the dead; in the hope of being useful to the 
living. It is, that the history of Aaron Burr’s life and trou- 
bles, is a triumphant vindication of the trath, that the noblest 
of all lives, is the good man’s life. All nature and all exis- 
tence, seem bound together by a beautifully arranged system 
of harmonies. Virtue, is the inspiring agent of them all. 
This, the laws, and feelings of all men, good and bad prove. 
The outbreaks of vice and immorality immolate the aggres- 
sor, but vindicate the truth. They act like those tremen- 
dous geological convulsions, which destroy whole countries, 
break up mighty seas, engulf immense mountains, annihilate 
whole races of animals, only to prepare the atmosphere for 
a more etherial existence. The events of Burr's life were 
a moral convulsion. He was, while prosperous, impetuous, 
vindictive, ambitious. He leaned on himself alone, and he 
fell. Men took up the opinion that he was a bad man; and 
nothing but/a life of strict morality, of Christian resigna- 
tion, of Job-like meekness, could have dispelled the belief. 
These, he seemed to despise. He knew he had talents; and 
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depended on them alone. He was constitutionally cautious 
and reserved ; and these excited suspicion. Distrust, some- 
times, is improperly indulged ; but when this distrust is met 
with a reserved haughty behavior; it becomes the parent of 
many breaches between men. Burr’s manners and senti- 
ments were not calculated to reduce, but rather increase dis- 
trust. It is therefore, not wonderful, that he had many and 
bitter enemies: nor is it strange, that on some occasions he 
was “ more sinned against than sinning.” Burr was proba- 
bly condemned for many things, with regard to which, he 
had no evil intentions. Many men err, grossly, in carrying 
out measures, with respect to the propriety of which, they 
depend too much on their own judgments. A man had 
better be without judgment, than have one which sets itself 
up against the whole world. Public opinion may not twist 
the truth ; but it must frequently be the guide of men’s ac. 
tions. We may not turn from virtue to conform to public 
sentiment ; but we are obliged in questions of utility, as was 
told the pious Stilling, to consider whether certain means, 
are approved by the world. As we have said, it is now 
wholly indifferent to Burr, whether remembered in sorrow 
or in anger. We have raised the veil which covers his 
mortal remains, to gather wisdom for the future. Let us 
see and acknowledge the truth, that an humble dependence 
upon God, perfect faith in his providences ; a strictly moral 
life ; resignation in persecution, and forbearance and charity 
towards our fellow men; should be the great guides of life ; 
and will sooner or later do ample justice to any station. 





Notes on Cuba. 


Art. [X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Notes on Cuba. Containing an account of the discovery and early 
history; @ description of the face of the country, its population, 
resources and wealth ; its institutions, and the manners and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants. With directions to travellers visiting the 
Island. Bya Physician. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1844. 


Tue subject of this volume must be of deep interest to our country- 
men—more especially of the Southern States. We would have under- 
taken an analysis of it ourselves, perhaps, had we not been prevented 
by the able and elegant article on the same topic in our present number 
—furnished by one of the first American scholars. We are fortunate in 
being relieved of the task, by one, so pre-eminently qualified to do it 
justice in every particular ; and to present the result of his labours, in 
the most chaste and captivating style. Cuba, has been almost a terra 
incognita to the great mass of readers. With the exception of Mad. 
Merlin’s and the work before us, we know of no attempt in a popular 
way, to exhibit the features of this most interesting portion of the globe. 
Works there have been to be sure, but of a different kind. Every thing 
connected with the history, politics and internal economy of the Island, 
its manners, customs, soil and products, has been kept out of view. The 
desultory remarks of travellers, have only increased the appetite for in- 
formation. Every thing relating to the Island is deeply interesting ; 
scarcely a newspaper paragraph but what is devoured with avidity. 
England and America are on the qui vive. The one pondering upon the 
possible influence, which the declining power of Spain, may give her in 
the local concerns of the Island; and in consequence, in the local con- 
cerns of all North America :—the other, watching over the signs of the 
times, ready at any moment and at every hazard, to arrest the progress 
of this grasping empire, before she can plant herself on the Gulf of 
Mexico—or gain an additional foot of land on the Western Continent. 
This well timed jealousy of our people, expressed so long ago as 1823, 
by Mr. Monroe, will perhaps have great influence in preserving to Spain 
her interesting province ; but let it once appear, that the old Castilian 
grasp is about to be released—and Cuba is an independent government, 
—or ours forever, whatever England, or Europe itself, may advance to 
the contrary. This in the natural and necessary course of things. 

With regard to the work before us, we are prepared to commend it to 
general attention ; we have read it with great pleasure and never laid 
it aside, without regret. It is a plain narrative, simple—unpretending— 
practical ; no forced attempt to attain high things in the world of litera- 
ture—but just what it should be, and in every respect satisfactory. The 
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information has been collected on the spot, during several years travel and 
residence. The author entitles his work “Notes’”’—this, with characteristic 
modesty. “These rough and unpretending notes,” says he, “were writ- 
ten chiefly to relieve, by mental exercise, the tedium of an invalid’s use- 
less life.” The style throughout, though devoid of ornament, is forcible 
and often eloquent in its simplicity. If there is no rhetoric—there is 
good sense. Many pictures of tropical scenery, et cetera, are striking and 
impressive, though there is no apparent attempt to be so. The author, 
is more concerned with his subject than his style. He has viewed the 
Island, in all its relations, in the most candid and impartial manner ; and 
if he has not gone enough, into the characteristics of its higher classes 
of society, he has given sufficient reasons for not doing so. The book 
should be in every one’s hands. To invalids it is invaluable—being the 
work of an invalid, it gives a thousand useful hints to those in his condi- 
tion. The author is a physician—a Southern physician—one of our own 
citizens. He is a close observer, and of highest scientific attainments. 
His investigations do not rest on the surface of a subject. To all who 
would seek an adequate acquaintance with Cuba—its manners and cus- 
toms—its climate, soil and productions—its government, laws and his- 
tory—its minerals, shells, fishes, birds, quadrupeds, plants—its whole 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms,—we commend the work. 





2.—Ellen Woodville: or, Life in the West. New York: Henry G. 
Langley. 1844. 


We would be glad to identify the author—but non constat this. He 
is evidently in a new field and occupies it well. His sketches are inte- 
resting ; fact supplies the ground work, and the edifice is well-propor- 
tioned. The reader’s attention will not flag, and the many substantial 
truths developed, will amply repay him. In the delineation of “West- 
ern Life and Manners,”* does, the chief merit of the sketch consist. As 
a tale, it is deficient in plot, and the characters move about in it, with 
too much stiffness and too little life. Their parts seem to be committed 
to memory, for the occasion ; and the language, which should come fresh 
and warm from the heart, is too often studied and elaborate. In narra- 
tive, the success is admitted ; the incidental reflections are, in general, 
happy ; but in dialogue, that department, most important of all and be- 
yond measure most difficult, a great deficiency is manifest. We are 
under the impression, that we are criticizing the production of a young 
man—a Southerner, and we infer from the work—a fellow-citizen. This 
has given the whole an interest, in our eye, which predisposes us to 
hold up its excellencies, which are many, rather than its defects which 
are few. Right glad are we, to hail any thing of the kind, which ema- 
nates from a Southern pen, and welcome into the literary world any 
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aspirant for its honors. The author of the work before us, has taste and 
judgment ; he has read much, and digested well what he has read. His 
frequent classical] a]lusions, and quotations of standard English poets and 
prose writers, prove much for his industry. We have only to regret, a 
deficiency of imagination, whose highly colored and life giving touches, 
must always confer upon works of this kind, their chief merit. 

The scenes are laid in the wild West, at the time when that desperate 
spirit of speculation, was abroad in the land ; when towns and villages 
rose up as by enchantment, figuring larger full often upon maps than 
upon terra firma ; when millions were squandered upon acres, which at 
no distant period, were to be worth their surfaces in gold. To exhibit 
the workings of this mad spirit, in the new formed communities of the 
West, and the consequent deterioration of morals and manners, is a great 
aim with the writer. In this, he has not failed. The pictures appear 
to have been drawn upon the spot, with the eye of an accurate observer. 
The character of “Goldborough,” is the highest wrought—his cool and 
calculating villanies—his genius—his profound dissimulation. The pro- 
gress of “Woodville” through all the stages of the speculator,—the 
gambler—the suicide, is strongly marked. “Belmont” does not always 
please, and “Ellen” will inspire more of admiration than of love. “Mor- 
gan” is a desperate villain. “Mrs. Thompson,” we vote a nuisance, as 
our hero and heroine doubtless did a thousand times over; and as for 
Messrs. ‘*Clodpole”’ and “Pleadit,”’ their names are quite sufficient. We 
wish we had more space to allot to the work. 


3.— Medicines ; their Uses and Mode of Administration; including a 
complete Cunspectus of the British Pharmacopeias,an account of 
all the new remedies, and an Appendix of Formula, by J. Moore 
Nelligan, M. D., Physician to Jervais-street Hospital, and Lectu- 
rer on Materia Medica and Theraputics in the Dublin School of 
Medicine. With Notes and Additions, conforming it to the Phar- 
macopeia of the United States, and including all that is new or 
important in recent improvements. By Davip Merepiru Reese, 
A. M., M. D., late Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Washington University Baltimore, &c. New- 
York: Published by Harper and Brothers, No. 82 Cliff-street. 
1544. 


Tue above is a new and valuable work, just presented to the Medicai 
profession and to the public, through the enterprise of the Harpers. Its 
unassuming title, seems to be indicative of the modest merit of its au- 
thor. The work of Professor Dunglison on “New Remedies,” which 
was a great desideratum to the practitioner of Medicine at the time it 
appeared, and which has passed through several editions, seems to be 
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in a great measure superseded by this, in as much, as it embraces the 
substance of that excellent work, in a much more condensed form. The 
Conspectus of Dr. Thompson too, upon a similar plan, will be probably 
superseded by it; and it will, no doubt, come somewhat in competition 
with the work of our distinguished countryman, Professor Payne, of the 
University of New-York. 

The work of Dr. Neligan, has the merit of being somewhat original 
in its plan and general arrangement. It embraces within a small com- 
pass, perhaps, a greater amount of matter, than any similar work of equal 
size inthe English language. And so judicious and complete is the 
process of condensation, that almost at a single glance, and generally in 
less than the compass of a page, the reader may be put in possession of 
all, that is necessary to be known in respect to any article of the Mate- 
ria Medica. And in this, he is very much aided by the peculiar marks 
and typographic arrangement. This work embraces not merely “medi- 
cines and their uses,”’ but as much Botany, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Toxi- 
cology, Pathology and Theraputics, as it is expedient or necessary to 
incorporate in a work on Materia Medica. In respect to the peculiar 
arrangement and order of description, that the reader may have a just 
apprehension of the subject, we will quote from the author’s preface :— 

“In describing each medicinal substance the following plan is 
adopted : 

ist. The officinal appellation and English name of each article is 
given; and in the case of a vegetable substance, the native country 
and botanical classification of the plant from which it is obtained. 


For the advantage of the student, the most important characters of 


each medicinal plant are also concisely described. 
2d. The physical properties. 
3d. The chemical properties. 


4th. The mode of preparation. Under this head, the processes of 


the three British Pharmacopeias are given in full. 

5th. The adulterations, and the manner in which they may be de- 
tected. 

6th. The therapeutic effects, and the uses of the substance in the 
treatment of disease. 

7th. The dose and mode of administration. Under this head, all 
the officinal preparations of the British Pharmacopa@ias, as well as 
many of those ordered by the Continental and American Colleges, 
are introduced. 

8. The incompatibles. 

9th. In the case of poisons, the antidotes and mode of treatment. 

The author has added an Appendix of Formule, which are princi- 
pally confined to the new remedies described in the work, and also 
an extended Pasological Table.” 


Dr. Neligan has attempted a Physiological arrangement of the Mate- 
ria Medica, which all must admit is desirable; and if he has not been 
perfectly successful, there has been at least an approximation to it, and 
the effort is certainly commendable. He has furnished us with a co- 
pious table of contents, exhibiting his classification in alphabetical order ; 
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and has divided the Materia Medica into 22 divisions or chapters, which 
are as follows, viz.:—Antacids, Anthelmintics, Antispasmodics, Astrin- 
gents, Cathartics, Caustics, Diaphoretics, Diuretics, Emetics, Emmena- 
gogues, Emmollients, Epispastics, Enherites, Expectorants, Narcotics, 
Refringerants, Sedatives or Contrastimulants, Sialogogues, General Sti- 
mulants, Special Stimulants, Tonics and Supplementary agents. 

Some fault, it is true, has been found with this classification as being 
imperfect; but for practical purposes, we see not why it may not be re- 
garded, at least, equal to any other. If it is not as “philosophical” as 
that of Professor Payne, it certainly has the merit of being more practi- 
cal. For the sake of arranging all the articles of the Materia Medica, 
under a few specific heads, may not the work of Professor Payne be sub- 
ject to the charge of too much generalization. And may not that of Dr. 
Neligan, on the other hand, be commended for its greater number of divi- 
sions according to the well-known action of the different articles of the 
Materia Medica, and the modus operandi of medicines in general, as 
better subserving the practical purposes of the physician ? 

In its pharmaceutical details, this volume furnishes the enquirer with 
a complete conspectus of the three British Pharmacop@ias, which is an 
improvement of no inconsiderable importance to the practitioner. 

The editor, Dr. Reese, has performed a valuable service in presenting 
this new work to the American public—in changing, in some measure, 
its transatlantic dress, and adapting its nomenclature to the Pharmaco- 
peia of the United States,—in the number and character of the notes 
and additions, which, (through the aid of his friends, Messrs. Milhau and 
Dupuy,) he has made, and which are every where dispersed in loco 
through the volume, making them available to the reader, without the 
usual trouble of reference,—and in a suitable preface and appropriate 
preliminary observations. 

We recommend the work to general attention with pleasure, and 
regard it as a valuable book of reference for the practitioner, and an 
outline of Materia Medica for the student. J. B. W. 





4.— Bible Episcopacy: A Bible Constituency of the Church, and Bible 
Church Ordinances Exhibited. Eight Lectures delivered during 
the Spring of 1844. By Tomas Curtis, D. D., Bishop of the 
Wentworth-st. Baptist Church. Charleston: Burges & James. 
1844. 


Wuetuer Dr. Curtis is or is not Bishop of the Wentworth-st. Baptist 
Church, is a question, of course, with which, as reviewers, we can have 
little concern. As men, we may and do regard with deep interest this 
controversy, as well as every other movement in the religious world. 
The nature of our work precludes these discussions. We aim to es- 

t ablish a literary journal, and wherever the interests of literature are 
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concerned, there must we be found, ready armed for the contest. As a 
literary undertaking, only, we dare notice the book before us. Thus 
far may we go. 

Dr. Curtis, it will be seen by his title-page, has entered the lists in the 
warfare which has been waging for and against English Episcopacy. 
The arms of that warfare have of late been burnished up, and the most 
vigorous and powerful strokes been levelled from every quarter. The 
ablest controversial works have appeared,—the noblest accessions to 
our libraries. The parties have kept their tempers, are calm and appa- 
rently in search of truth. Society cannot but be benefited by their efforts. 
Dr. Smyth, of our cit y, whose work we some time ago noticed, opened 
the field here. With singular ability does Dr. Curtis maintain the 
ground, and according to those more knowing than ourselves, with sin- 
gular success. He even takes a higher position. “He has found no 
one to occupy the ground which he has ventured ; or so strictly congre- 
gational,”—p. vi. This is his apology for the work. In another place, 
“ Men of candor will not require an explanation of the use of the term 
‘bishop’ on the title-page. The author can honestly disclaim the silly 
vanity of assuming it as a mere title, or as a claim to honor above any 
the humblest minister of the Gospel,’—p. v. Dr. Curtis is one of the 
first order of our theologians. With a mind trained to analysis and de- 
duction,—an intellect vigorous and highly cultivated,—a command of 
resources almost inexhaustible,—none can be better qualified than him- 
self for the work he has assumed,—none can advance and maintain po- 
sitions With greater clearness, logical precision and force. The work 
is only defective in style-—in argument the Doctor is at home. 


5.—The Charleston Book, a Miscellany in Prose dnd Verse. Charleston : 
Published by S. Hart, Sen., King-st. 1845. 


Tuis is an experiment, and we hope has proved a successful one. It 
remains to be seen whether “Charleston Book” will not look as well and 
sound as well and be as well all over as “Boston,” “Philadelphia,” or 
any other book of like genus. Writers we have, among us, with every 
essential element of excellence. Not so much writers by profession, as 
amateurs. They have cultivated the graces of style, language, senti- 
ment, and have thrown around their fugitive efforts some of the softest 
tints of beauty. Hearts they have, and these pour out their passion and 
their tenderness in warmest strains ; fancy they have, and this touches 
its pictures with the richest colouring; intelligence they have, how 
chaste and perfect some of its creations. Why should these fugitive 
efforts be doomed to pass away with the moments that gave them birth ! 
To gather up these pearls wherever they are strewn,—to arrange and 
preserve them,—to present them where they must have an inapprecia- 
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ble value,—is the object of the present undertaking. Whether it shall 
be repeated, must depend upon the popular encouragement. We have 
looked into the collection. We find names with which we are all fami- 
liar, —those who have distinguished themselves in every department, 
from the tender youth touching his harp to love and song, to the erudite 
scholar discoursing of Greek and Roman of olden time. The magic in- 
fluence of the softer sex is acknowledged too. 

There are some things to which we could object. Names left out 
which should have had a place; productions selected not always the 
author’s happiest ; binding not the most suitable for a parlor annual; 
execution in New-York, which makes it to this extent a New-York and 
not a Charleston Book. But let these pass. We wish the work no 
worse success than to find it on every table. There let it lie. 


6.— Americanism in Literature. An Oration, before the Phi Kappa and 
Demosthenian Societies of the University of Georgia, at Athens, 
August 8, 1844. By ALtexanper B. Meek, of Ala. Charleston: 
Burges & James. 


“Ir is quite a matter of course that the influence of America upon the 
mind, (to borrow a convenient though somewhat pedantic phrase,) 
should become first and chiefiy, if not exclusively, perceptible in the 
department of politics and law.” It is Mr. Legaré that says this. Our 
author, the Hon. A. B. Meek, finds this influence every where; and he 
has so warmed us up with his subject, and his beautiful method of 
treating it, that we really have no heart to dissent. From the soil, the 
climate, the grand physical developments, the constitution and the laws, 
the republicanism,—from all of these emanate, converge and concentrate 
the rays of American literature. On every hand he determines the ac- 
tion of America. It move8 onward to perfection the great moral and 
religious worlds. It strikes out higher paths for literatures, philosophies 
and laws Poetry must burn with softer lustre here,—higher, purer, 
more etherial; Metaphysics receive the finishing touches; History 
commence its true mission, to hold up, strengthen, establish the immu- 
tability of popular rights; Arts, Sciences, all inust share in the grand 
progression. Thus the Oration. ‘These are truths, not entirely new, 
perhaps, but truths ; and they have, in this instance, all the novelty of 
a glowing style, which seems to burn as it goes along,—a high-reaching, 
aspiring fancy, touching with light and colour every object in its path. 
There is boldness, nerve, originality, passion,—too much, perhaps, for 


cold criticism to tolerate. A warm temperament will err,—err in the 


strained, the confused, the mixed met phor, and there are instances of 
the error in the Oration. An instance on the tenth page,—“Radically 
wrong in their whole philosophies of man and life, they led upward to no glo. 
17 VOL, VIL—No. 13. 
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rious zenith, but lay like stagnant oceans, weltering in rottenness and error, 
breathing pestilence, wo and degradation.” There is a redundancy of lan- 
guage,—now and then a bold liberty,—a little obscurity:—but we pass 
by all of this. The Oration is an admirable one. A single extract will 
speak for it: 


“ Already the names of Bancroft, Prescott and Irving, are uttered 
by the genuine lovers of the literature of humanity, with deeper re- 
gard than those of Tacitus, Livy, Hume or Gibbon. When American 
genius shell, in a similar spirit, have encircled the whole field of the 
past; drawn out from eras, governments and occurrences, their pro- 
per lessons of instruction; weighed in an equal balance emperors 
and peasants, conquerors and captives; and tried all by that great 
test of merit,—what have they done for human progress? then, and 
not till then, can history assert any claim to the attributes of philoso- 
phy. Oh! ever be the past brought to us in its truth, that it may 
guide us aright in our wanderings through the future.” p. 36. 





7.— The Beechen Tree: A Taletoldin Rhyme. By F. W. Tomas, au- 
thor of Clinton Bradshaw, etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1844. 


Tus is a beautiful poem. There is a simplicity about it which touehes 
the heart, and the artist has sketched his pictures with so light a hand, 
and thrown around them so much grace and sprightliness, that we can- 
not but award the meed of highest praise. At present, we can only give 
this hasty notice, and a specimen, at random, of the taste and beauty of 
the performance : 


“ How beautiful the beechen tree! 
A beechen tree of giant mould, 
Whose roots did many a rock unfold, 
Entwining them as you mightsee,— 
For, branching from the parent stem, 
A velvet moss just covered them: 
They sought the nurture of the brook 
That from the shade a deep green took, 
And murmured like the lullaby 
Of cradle watchers, when they look 
Upon the infant’s closing eye. 


Forth stepping, like the timid deer, 

And hearing her own step with fear, 
On came a gentle maid ; 

She crosses o’er the rivulet,— 

Her silken slipper is not wet,— 
Why should she be afraid ? 

If fearful thus, why seek the spot ? 

She seems spell-bound, and yet seems not: 
Why stops she by the tree ?” 
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8.—History of Marion, Sketches of Life, etc., in Perry County, Alabama. 
By 8. A. Townes. 


Tus is a work of local attraction, and will be read no doubt with great 
interest, by those interested in the section of country about which it is 
conversant. The general reader will] find, however, many lively and 
spirited sketches of life and manners in the earlier time and in the wild 
border country, which cannot fail to afford amusement. Much humour 
is displayed in the production, and an enumeration of what otherwise 
would be considered as dry facts, is frequently made to assume the garb 
and semblance of romance. 


9.—The Carolina Planter ; a Monthly Register for the State and Local 
Societies. Columbia. 
The Southern Agriculturist, Horticulturist, and Register of Rural 
Affairs ; adapted to the Southern section of the United States, Dec. 
1844. A. E. Miller, Charleston. 


Tue interests of Agriculture are coming to be more regarded in our 
State. We must not be agriculturists merely in name, and the support 
of works of this kind ought to be specially attended to; and strange as 
it may appear, the projectors of these before us are complaining of a 
want of patronage. Let the agriculturists look to it. 





10.— Southern Literary Messenger. B. B. Minor, Editor and Proprietor. 
Dec. 1844. Richmond, Va. 


WE receive, as usual, our numbers of this sprightly and well con- 
ducted periodical, and are always willing to give it a warm welcome and 
God. speed in the sunny fields of Southern literature. 


11.—Floral Wreath and Ladies Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1844. Epwix 
Heriot, Editor. Charleston: B. Jenkins. 


Mr. Heriot is a young man, and seems to possess the requisites for 
a work of this kind. He has succeeded, thus far, in giving it an interest 
with the class of readers for which it is intended. We wish him suc- 
cess. Southern periodicals of this kind are said to be ephemeral. They 
are born, live and die in an hour. And why is this? Is it fair that the 
reproach should exist, when there are so many means of preventing it ? 


12.— Editorial Notes. 


I.—E. B. Bellinger, Esq., of Barnwell, has taken exception to part of 
the article on “Education in Europe’—the first in this number. He 
complains of the language used in connexion with his name (pp. 56-57). 
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The language, however, is not personal. It looks to the policy and not 
to the individual advocating it. We did not hold Mr. B. responsible for 
the policy—he was the original advocate of it, to be sure, in the 
case alluded to, and it was unnecessary to go beyond him; but then 
he was sustained and sanctioned by the authority of the “very respect- 
able committee who adopted and recommended the reports of the Com- 
missioners.” That committee were Stephen Elliott, Jr. and J. H. Thorn. 
well. We had no motive in keeping back their names—however high 
and weighty they may’be. We are at issue with Mr. Bellinger, com- 
mittee and all. We have no qualifying language ; and however much 
we regret this issue with such high authority, and on so important a 
question, it only proves the tendency to error on the subject we were 
discussing, and the necessity for a more general understanding of it. 
We open our work to the discussion. 

Mr. B. corrects another error. On p. 56, we make him give $40 to 
each poor scholar ; whereas on comparing other passages of his report, 
he says $10, would be more correct. This is of little consequence. 

II. The subject of Education, has engrossed a large portion of this 
number. All admit its importance—we do not anologise. Apropos to 
the first article, is a movement in the 2d Municipality of New Orleans ; 
a movement in the right direction and in the proper spirit. A circular has 
been lately sent us, which although we cannot publish, we condense in a 
note. The Municipality have, by an ordinance, established “A Lyceum 
Library for the public schools.” This is to be effected, for the most 
part, by the effurts of the scholars, in small monthly subscriptions, which 
constitute them life members. Annual subscriptions from other sources 
may be received, and also donations. When $5,000 are raised, the 
directors shall invest in books. When $15,000, the Municipality are 
to build a hall in a central position. After $10,000 are invested in books, 
philosophical aparatus, etc., will be purchased ; aud lecturers provided, 
during part of the year, on the natural sciences. This is sufficiently 
munificent. 

Ili. We have given the initials of some of our writers, in this number, 
by permission ; the others, we had not a chance to consult. We do 
not bind ourselves, always to give these, but would like our contributors 
to give us the power, to do it or not at our pleasure. We are always 
willing to give the authors of our articles, when called upon to do so. 
This is always understood, unless the contrary be desired. The reader, 
in general, must be satisfied with an initial letter in the work, which 
will give him a clue. 

IV. We have on hand several interesting articles, excluded from this 
number from want of space ; and in commencing our fourth year, cannot 
but congratulate ourselves on the success, with which, the work has 
been attended. 





